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THE HIGHEST QUALITY VARNISH & STAIN COMBINED 
Renews everything of wood or metal from cellar to 
garret; Floors, Interior Woodwork, Furniture, Picture 
Frames, etc. Easily Applied - Quickly Dried. 

For Sale by Paint, Hardware & Drug Dealers. 
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All Sizes 
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ARMER’S BULLETIN 391, issued by the United States Agri- 

cultural Department, is designed for the uplift of the American 
housewife. The poor soul seizes it eagerly. She, the only one whom 
American liberty has not emancipated, 
sits down to read it in the kitchen, 
the one spot where the light of Ameri- 
can civilization has yet to dawn. From 
a mass of stupefying statistics she 
finally sifts gems of plain, helpful truths like these: 

“Tt is often possible to effect a saving if the housewife can so 
plan the cooking of meat and other foods as to take full advantage 
of the heat supplied by the fuel used. 

“ Expense for meat in the home may be reduced in several ways. 
From a careful consideration of the subject, it appears that the 
choice of cuts should correspond to the need of the family and the 
preference of the members. That economy is furthered by careful 
serving at the table is obvious. If more meat is served than the 
person wishes or habitually eats, the table waste is unduly in- 
creased. Economy in all such points is important and not beneath 
the dignity of the family.” 

The document drops from the nerveless hands of the too disap- 
pointed housewife. But gradually the light and cheering warmth of 
a great consolation penetrates her gloom. If that is the best high- 
salaried experts of the government can do dealing with her prob- 
lem, why, she who knows all that and a thousand times more is not 
such a simpleton, after all! If she does habitually all those things 
that the government advises and a great deal that the government 
has not had time to find out, why, then she is doing not so badly; 
she is really doing as well as can be expected, and—who knows ?— 
she may be doing the very best possible! With 
new faith in herself and with the stimulation of pride in her every- 
day achievement, she resumes her unavoidable task. Farmer’s 
Bulletin 391 may start her kitchen fire one morning. But it has 
served a good purpose. It has given the obscure homeworker fresh 
courage, and that more than anything else is what she really needs. 





Federal Aid to 


the Housewives 











Sursum corda, 


T is generally conceded in the United States that religion is the 

particular concern of women. To women, also, in an especial 
manner belongs the cult of the beautiful. The American woman, 
then, is especially interested in asking 
how it has come about that religion is 
divorced from art in the United States. 

Fairly typical of the situation was 
the spring exhibition of the National 
Academy of Design. Over five hundred pictures and sculptures 
were shown, and not one was a religious subject. 

The artists explain the matter differently. One discusses it in 
terms of business—“ There is no demand for religion in American 
art.” This somehow recalls Silas Lapham‘s point of view— Pay 
an artist enough and he can afford to paint a first-class picture.” 

“Tt is confounding the arts to think of painting and sculpture 
as associated with religion,” another artist. “ American 
artists properly consider painting an appeal to the eye, and not to the 
moral sense; music is for the gratification of the ear; painting, of 
the eye; literature, of the intellect and moral faculties.” 

Nevertheless, there are human forms, inseparable from the beauty 
of religion, that are valid subjects of painting. Rodin has even 
found it consistent with his art to model the Hand of God. 

This separation of American art from religion is surely worth 
thinking about. Concerning the actual state of art among us, 
Blashfield wrote, recently, “ We buy enormously; we praise much, 
but we also neglect much.” Are we neglecting God in art? 





The Divorce of Religion 
and American Art 











says 


MERE Man, reporting a transaction in potatoes, is annoyed 

because the man living in an apartment in New York City and 
buying potatoes by the half-peck pays at the rate of $2.00 per 
bushel, while the farmer who raised 
the potatoes in Pennsylvania got only 
60 cents a bushel. The man suspects 
that the $1.40 per bushel which was 
lost between the farmer who raised the 
potatoes and the family that consumed them went into the pocket 
of the béte noire of the consumer—the railroad or the middleman. 
The truth is, as the woman in the case can tell, a large part of that 
money went to pay the cost of letting the man’s wife do something 
besides housework. 

In the days of medieval New York, the family lived in a house 
with a cellar of their own, and the man’s wife “laid in” her 
potatoes for the entire winter. She bought them in the fall when the 
supply was plentiful and paid for them direct to the farmer. She 
got them cheap that way. But during the winter the potatoes 
were always on her mind and frequently on her hands. She had to 
keep them from freezing in very cold weather, and as it grew 
milder she had to keep them from sprouting. She felt the paying 
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of a lump sum for a whole winter’s supply of potatoes, and every 
day she saw to it that the potatoes were thinly pared. She even 
washed the parings and used them in making yeast. 

Then the wife became interested in a thousand things that have 
with The family moved into an apart 
ment and began buying potatoes by the half-peck. The retailer’s 
price now covers the cost of storage and of the waste which the 
wife’s attention to potatoes formerly prevented, 


no connection potatoes. 


Moreover, one 
does not feel the price of a half-peck of potatoes as one does paying 
for a whole winter’s supply and the wife no longer measures the 
thickness of the parings. This kind of waste operates constantly to 
increase the demand for potatoes and thus to keep up the price. 
Finally, the whole matter of potatoes is more or less tiresome to 
the wife who has become interested in edueation and philanthropy, 
and the price of potatoes, which is the price of her liberty tu think 
and act for herself independent of domestic concerns, does not 
seem as outrageous to her as it does to the Mere Man who pays the 
bills. She might 
how to cook rice appetizingly, and she might buy rice for the family 
until even the wickedest of the railroads and the middlemen would 


If it did, she might stop buying potatoes. learn 


be glad to let her have potatoes at almost any price, just to start 
Ilow curious it is that in all the 
commotion raised over the advance in the price of the necessaries 


the business going once more. 


of life, nobody has done the one thing needful—chereher la femm 
HEN all is said and done, those of us who are 
The best that 
can do is to teach us to read and tell us what books to read and 
help a little to 


really edu 


eated are self-cduecated. schools and colleges 


perhaps form our 





For those of us who have, 
however, missed schools and colleges, 
who 
won 
still education near at hand and cheap. 

A half-dozen great much read, a half-dozen or a 
good books constantly returned to and thoroughly known, will be 
an education to any one. It has so often been said that the Bible 


and Shakespeare furnish a complete education, that it is a truism 


taste 
The Library of a Self- a 
Educated Woman 








perhaps 
there is 


and 
late, 


have been busy 





our leisure too 


books doz nh 


to repeat it. For devotional books, every one, Protestant no less 
than Catholic, should own that wonderful book, the /milation of 
Christ, and Catholic no less than Protestant should own a 7'heo 
logica Germanica. Then, because devotion is not always at white 
heat, The Sayings of Epictetus and the Thoughls of Marcus 
Aurelius should be kept for strengthening and quiet. 

For the poets, after Shakespeare, a Milton and a Dante (prefer 
ably in the little Temple edition, with the Italian and English 
side by side) a Shelley and a Keats, and Palgrave’s Golden Treasury. 

For amusement, Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress and Defoe’s Robin- 
son Crusoe, Fielding’s Tom Jones, Miss Austen’s Pride and Preju- 
dice, Charlotte Bronté’s Jane Eyre, Thackeray’s Vanily Fair, Dick 
ens’s David Copperfield, George Eliot’s Mill on the Floss, and Mere 
dith’s Egoist, will serve well to give a good idea of the English novel. 

This entire library could be bought for than twenty-five 
dollars, and would be not only an education, but a mine of happiness 
and joy. If one cares to extend one’s view a little bit one may add 
Kingsley’s Greek Heroes and Plutarch’s Lives. 


less 


OCRATES used to say that it was a crime to be ahead of one’s 
time. One hears nowadays a great deal of women who are over 
educated and, for that reason, fail to fit into their time and place. 
But surely it is easy to see that this 





is under-edueation, not over-education. 
m™ 
The 


acquire a great 


What Educated Women 
Owe to the Uneducated 


education is not to 
numbe: of 


aim of 
facts, or 











even to heap up resources, but to fit a 
person to serve her kind. Whatever education ends with education 
is false and Education doubles joys and powers, indeed, 
but it also and the educated 
must accept, with her advantages, an increased debt to her kind. 
To be highly educated does not necessarily mean that one is fitted 
to organize or to instruct or to lead. These capacities have no 
intrinsic connection with learning. But education that ends with 
futile. Education must be at the beck and eall of 

Counsel must be ready, and information, for any 


poor, 


doubles responsibilities, wom 


self is almost 
whoever needs. 
who desire, but the debt of the educated woman to the uneducated 
is chiefly that of setting and maintaining a standard. 

Whatever the vacant and idle and uneducated can afford to do, the 
educated woman can never afford to gossip, to belittle her neighbor, 
or to aggrandize herself. She, at never afford to set 
false values upon things, or rank possessions above qualities. We 
may excuse cruelties, vapidities and insincerities from the un- 
taught and the untrained, but who will not dishonor the education 
she worked to acquire will feel that the petty airs cannot be hers. 
She owes it chiefly to show that education does make for character. 


least, can 
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Pictures by Jay Hambidge 


TEMPLE, 

best 

a an ancient bonnet and cape, each the 

% shabbier because, sewing by the day 

time to re- 
walked 

4 Aunt Sophronia’s dining-room at halt 


dressed in her 
topped by 


Sa ARTHA 


yi well-preserved gown, 


} for others, she had scant 


* model her own gear, into 
mie S310 
past SIX ot the spring morning. 
“What if I down a 
whilst you eat your breakfast?” 
Aunt Sophronia had herself at a 
table, the Bible Martha 


dered how she could ever have expected help from such 


should set minute,” she in- 


quired, ** 
established sivle- 


vreat before her, and won- 


\unt Sophronia was very ample, and but- 
Her broad col- 


a quarter, 
toned smoothly into a chocolate calico 
lar had been stabbed full of caretul @illets, her cameo 
pin was of the largest, and her black hair was banded 
back in little puffs held in 
place by high cheekbones net- 
work of red, and imperious black lighted her 
She looked like a species of Christian soldier, 


smoothly and caught 


combs. Her bore a 
eves 
face. 
one who had never broken military regulations nor 
permitted relaxation to another. She looked up over 
Martha. 


her glasses at 


volun- 
you 


“We're readin’ it through in course,” she 
“We're in the ’Poecrypha now. 
can stay. What makes you ask that?” 

Martha took off her cape and dropped it on the 
broad window seat. 


teered Certain 


Aunt 


door 


recommended 
glance on the 


‘Lay aside your bonnet, too,” 
Sophronia, bending a_ frowning 
by which Uncle Len would come. 

“TIT guess [ll keep it on,” 
to be gettin’ along pretty quick.” 

“Where you goin’ to work to-day?” 
goin’ to take the 
down to the old place.’ She sat clasping her worn 
together and looking eagerly at Aunt So- 
Her lips parted without speech, as if she 
into the other mouth the 
words she hoped for. “ The old house!” she wished 
Aunt Sophronia would say. “My! Id like to see it 
myself. I’ll eat as quick as ever | can an’ then go 
along with you.” 

But Aunt Sophronia only inquired, with a pertune- 
tory interest: 

“What you goin’ down there for?” 

‘Brother Nathan’s comin’ way on from out West.’ 


said Martha. “I’ve got 


* Nowheres. I’m ears an’ go 
hands 
phronia. 


longed to put woman’s 


* What’s he doin’ that for? 

“He wants to divide the furniture, so’s the place 
ean be sold.” 

“ Well, I must say! Sell the old place your father 
set his life by! It’s bad enough leavin’ it closed up 
not doin’ anybody any good.” 

Martha sat back and forth, like one 
in grief, though her faded blond face looked pathetie- 
ally composed. 

* He 
helplessly. 

* Well, don’t let him git your eye teeth out 0’ ye,” 
recommended Aunt Sophronia. “He got your half 
o’ the house away from you. Pretty works, I eal! it.” 

Martha plucked up courage, that justice might be 


rocking 


to divide the furniture,” 
* He’s summonsed me.” 


wants she repeated, 


done. 
“He paid me for it,” she said, bravely. “ Maybe 
not the wuth of it, but he said at the time ’twas all 
| could expect from a forced sale. Seems to me some- 
times Nathan done more’n | might ha’ thought. 1 
wanted the money an’ I wanted it quick, an’ he got 
it for me.” 

Aunt Sophronia was regarding her with a ruthless 


eve, 
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HE HAD DRAWN A PAPER FROM HIS POCKET. 


“1 MADE AN INVENTORY BEFORE YOU CAME,” HE SAID 











b 
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“Yes,” she said, “ you wanted the money. What 
for? You wanted to pay off that old debt of William’s, 
to save him from bein’ took up, meddlin’ with other 
folks’s funds the way he did. Why didn’t Nathan 
take half the burden on’t himself? Willy was jest 
as much his brother as he was yours. There, you 
needn’t git up out o’ your chair. I ain’t agoin’ to say 
no more. We've thrashed it all out time an’ again. 
Willy’s dead, an’ there’s the end on’t, an’ Nathan’s 
got his thousands besides the old home, an’ you go 
out sewin’ by the day an’ you ain’t got a place to lay 
your head. Leonard, you hurry up an’ read the chap- 
ter. Martha’s got to take the train.” 

Uncle Len had sidled in with one of his brisk, oblique 
movements, a little man with a wrinkled face and a 
hideously honest snuff-colored wig. Aunt Sophronia 
turned the Bible violently upon its stand. 

_ “ Here’s your spe’tacles,” she said. “ You read right 
along. One chapter’s enough for now.” 

It had been said of Uncle Leonard in prayer-meet- 
ing that it was a merey the Lord knew what was in 
the hearts of men, because his voice upon saered sub- 
jects sank to an obscure monotone. Martha, little as 
she expected to hear of it, wished he would read a 
psalm. It seemed as if the majestie words might sus- 
tain her fainting heart. She had forgotten the Apoc- 
rypha, and she listened with a vague curiosity, as to 
the chapter of an unfinished story, learning that Tobit 
was going on a journey, and that an angel, unrec- 
ognized, went with him. She resolved to read 
the whole story when she should be home 
again, and then her worried thoughts returned to 
the trial of her coming day. Uncle mumbled through 
his prayer, and they sat down at the table, where 
Martha drank a cup of. coffee and ate a little bread. 
Aunt Sophronia, talking irresistibly on, chanced to 
look at her as Martha speechlessly declined another 
biscuit. 

“ The land, Marthy!” said she, “ you ‘look as if you’s 
struck o’? death! Ain't you feelin’ well?” 

‘| kind o’ dread it,” said Martha, weakly. 
all.” 

* Dread what?” 

“Goin? down to the old place an’ meetin’ Nathan 
an’ all. You don’t feel to come yourself, do you?” 

“Me? Why, T couldn’t do no good. You've only 
got to divide the furniture. [’m goin’ to clean house, 
too. Your uncle’s got to turn to 7m’ wash winders 

“ Well,” said Martha, “ I guess I'll be goin’ ” 

She rose, put on her cape, and Aunt Sophromia, with 
a clatter of dishes, began to clear the table. 

‘I guess I'll be goin’,’? said Martha, again. “ VII 
let you know how it comes out.” 

Holding her cape about her, chiefly to give herself 
the comfort of her own tense grasp, she hurried along 
to the little station at the end of the town Phough 
she was not a very brave woman, she was a good one, 
and she tried to think, as she went, how kind Aunt 
Phrony had always meant to be. Five years ago, 
when Martha had sold her part of the farm and given 
the money away, Aunt Phrony had, in her sweeping 
fashion, planned out the whole course of Martha’s 
life. She should come to Sidmouth and take boarders: 
but this, Martha, knowing her own lax and generous 
habits, humbly refused to do, and contented herselt 
with hiring a little room and going out as seamstress 
by the day. Aunt Phrony scorned her for her secant 
ambition, and Martha, knowing it, walked softly and 
asked no favors. But to-day she was in a panie ot 
dread. Old memories pressed upon her, past terrors 
and plaintive longings. She realized, as she had been 
learning through all her past, that there were rude, 
incalculable forces to be met in life, and Brother Na- 
than was of them. It was dreadful to her to en- 
counter him alone. 

When she got out at the familiar station, there was 
no one to meet her, and she set out upon the road to 
her old home. It was a sweet day in early spring, and, 
though leaves are not yet green, the birds knew 
the signs of the time and rejoiced in them and were 


“ That’s 


busy. Nothing changed here, save from season to 
season. Martha glanced from side to side of the road, 


and her throat ached with pleasure and with pain at 
the recognition of landmarks—the great boulder 
where blackberry vines were tangling, the elders and 
the barberry. It was like a spirit’s return to a be- 
loved spot where it had no longer any human holding. 
At the crossroad she paused, her eyes following the 
slope of Sunset Hill. But looking, she did not at 
first see the woman, tall and humbly clad, who came 
forward from the elder screen to meet her. In a 
moment the woman was shaking both her hands and 
looking down into her face with fond recalling. 

“T knew you’d walk,” Mary Blake was saying. “1 
says to myself, ‘ She'll walk.’ ” 

Martha was staring up into the gaunt freckled face 
as if she saw divinity. 

“Mary! Mary!” she heard herself saying. “ How’d 
you know I was comin’? What ever put it into your 
head to meet me here?” 

Mary’s eyes, set in” their smiling wrinkles, had 
winked themselves free of tears. She kept one of 
Martha’s hands, and together they walked on, Martha 
of a sudden entirely calm. 

“Why, Nathan wrote to Judge Scott, sayin’ he’d 
be here to-day an’ settle things up,” said Mary. “1 
was over there yesterday, tailorin’, an’ they told me, 
knowin’ [I used to live with you an’ all. I promised 
to give ’em to-day, but [ couldn’t. When | got up 
this mornin’ an’ took my thimble, says I to myself, 
‘I never can in this world. I’ve got to go.” So I put 
a few things into my bag an’ struck out over the pas- 
tur’. I made up my mind I'd ketch ye here at the 
crossroad, an’, by George! I done it.” 
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Her color was high and her eyes full of light. She 
looked like a woman who loved the taste ot swift ad- 
venture. Martha was holding her hand tight as she 
had when she was a little girl and Mary, then a 
bigger girl but “ working out,” used to lead her to 
school. 


“What you got in your bag, Mary?” she. asked, 
chiefly for the delight of talking. 

Mary laughed, a happy cackle with something 
chanticleer’s triumphant note. 

“Why,” said she, “I got some cold tongne an’ some 
bread an’ doughnuts an’ a pinch o’ tea. 1 warrant 
you never’d ha’ thought you’d have to eat.” 

“No,” said Martha, wondering at such enterprise. 
“] never did. 

In her turn she laughed. Everything seemed even 
joyous now that Mary had come. ‘Chey walked lightly 
along, picking out old landmarks and exclaiming over 
the few changes, an old cellar cleared of its bireh and 
alder preparatory to building again, the slaughter of 
an elder hedge. But as they neared the corner where 
another step would bring them out upon the row of 
balm-of-Gileads and the gate of the old place, Martha, 
in spite of her inspiriting companion, felt her heart 
failing. Emotion rose in her throat and choked her. 
All sorts of inexplicable longings beset her like the 
waves of a sea, the sense of tears, of an aching wor- 
ship of long-past days. 
fleeting, and it seemed to her that she was vainly 
holding out her hands to them to bid them stay. 

“There!” said Mary, tenderly. “Don’t you feel 
that way. It don’t do a mite o’ good.’ 

Martha touched her dress and grasped a fold of it 


rf 


She saw multitudinous images ° 
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prospered. “I’ve moved round considerable, but it’s 
all been west of the Mississippi.” 

‘You ain’t turned into a Mormon, have ye?” asked 
Mary Blake, while Martha breathed, “ Why, Mary!” 
faintly 

“What do you mean by that?” asked Nathan 

“Oh, nothin’,” said Mary, with 
thought you looked kinder like a Mormon, beard an’ 


all. Come, le’s-we go in an’ set down an’ talk it 


innocence. =a 


over, 

She led the way, and Nathan, surprised, turned aside 
to let her do it 
it seemed to be Mary’s house instead ot his. 
ently Martha found herself in the east room, sitting 
in her mother’s little chintz-covered 
She put her hand down furtively and stroked the 
cushion, It seemed to her, for the moment, as it she 
were touching a fold of her mother’s dress as she had 
held Mary’s a moment ago.” Nathan had taken Grand 
father Irwin’s chair by the fireplace 
in it, and fitted on his glasses, which somehow had 


Somehow, because she was so assured, 


Pres- 


sewing-chair. 


He tipped back 


the look of being chiefly needed to show how pros 
perous he was. He had drawn a paper from = his 
pocket, and now he bent it open on his knee, 

“T made an inventory before you came,”- he said 
“1 thought there was no use our putterim’ round over 
the house together, pickin’ out what we'd like an 
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She held it for a moment, and it seemed as if she were 
a little girl again and Mary was taking her to school. 
Then they bad turned in at the gate and were walking 
up through the thick grass to the front door. She 
knew quite well that she had not expected the grass 
to be cut, but that vanishing of the path with the 
feet that had trodden it gave her an incredible pain, 
yielding to a timid certainty that here was Nathan 
upon the steps before the open door. One glance 
showed her that he was not unlike what she had 
pictured him, only that there was more of him in 
every way. He was more rotund, his cheeks had a 
deeper red, and his straddling attitude, hands in his 
pockets, bespoke the exact degree of masterfulness she 
had expected to find in him. 

“That you, Marthy?” he was calling, with a cor- 
diality that somehow disconcerted her. “ Which of 
you are you, anyway’ Well!” he added, as she and 
Mary reached the steps and paused there, regarding 
him with a differing spirit in their glances, “if you 
don’t look like old Aunt Mattie Paine!” 

Martha winced a little. The last time she had seen 
Aunt Mattie was on a morning when the old lady, 
looking very old indeed, had come to pass the day, and 
she and Nathan had pilfered her bonnet from the best 
room and taken turns in wearing it before the parlor 
glass. Aunt Mattie had seemed incredibly ancient to 
her then, and the picture had stayed with her. She 
wondered if her own bonnet and her own lined face 
could possibly be at that mirth-enriching stage. But 
Mary Blake, looking straight into Nathan’s face, with 
no sign of fear or favor, was speaking while she 
smiled. 

“Well, Nathan, you’ve been gone quite a_ spell. 
Been out West the heft o’ the time?” 

“Yes,” said Nathan, not averse to owning he had 








what we don't” lke. Now there's the two high 
boys.” 

Martha was looking at him pathetically It did 
not occur to her that she had not spoken sinee they 
had met, and now she rejoined, timidly, “ Well.” Then 
it seemed inexcusable that they should have reached 
business without the decencies of social query, and she 
added, yet falteringly, 
Nathan?” 

Nathan stared briefly. 

“Oh, she’s same as common,” “She’s had 
Marthy, what’s the matter?” 

Martha was swaying in her chair, and Mary Blake 
had run to steady her. 

“You poor ereatur’!” 


more “Hlow’s your wife, 


he said. 
some lumbago 


said Mary Blake, holding her 
embraced while she seemed to challenge Nathan with 
reproachful eyes. “ Like’s not she ain’t had a mouthful 
0’ vittles to-day. Presently she was supporting her 
on one side and Nathan on the other, and they had 
borne her into the parlor where the old horse-hair 
sofa, defying the ravages of time, inhospitably re- 
ceived her. Mary Blake caught up something from 
the hall table—it was Nathan’s summer overcoat 
rolled it deftly and tucked it under her head. She 
found feathers somewhere, challenged Nathan for a 
match, and, burning the feathers, made a horrid smell 
under Martha’s nose. Meantime Nathan had let down 
the bucket with a clang and brought a glass of water 
in Unele Nate’s cider-pitecher found on the kitehen 
shelf. He withdrew it as Mary stretched a hand 
for it. 

“T suppose that 
remembered. 

* No, ’tain’t, either, no more’n ever ’twas,” said Mary, 
“The Timminses have been usin’ it for their cattle 


well’s full of typhoid,” he 


when they’re in the upper pastur’ ever since you went 
away. There, Marthy dear,” she added, “ howd’ you 
feel now?” 

Martha sat up, very pale and apologetic. Mary 
was putting the wisps of hair away from her fore- 
head with a rough hand unused to fondling. 

“I’m terrible ashamed,” said Martha 

Nathan cleared his throat and looked away. It sud 
denly came to him that Flodie, his latest grandchild, 
had Martha’s light blue eyes. 

“T guess I'll go round and look at the buryin’- 
ground,” he said, casually. “ Maybe the fence wants 
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fixin’ up. If I should sell, I should set that aside, 
an’ I might as well ’tend to it now. I don’t know 
when I shall be round here again. You lay there an’ 
get your breath.” 

When he had gone and the room was very still, 
Martha opened her eyes and looked at Mary sitting 
by her side in one of the blurred yellow kitchen 
chairs. 

“Hear that bee, 
in the laylocks.” 

“Why, no,” said Mary, soothingly, yet accurate. 
“It’s past laylock time.” 

“So ’tis.” In a moment she opened her eyes again, 
to say, with a little shamefaced laugh, “I must be 
a terrible poor creatur’ to give out like this.” 

Mary was on her feet peering from the window. 

“ Tf. ever see anything like a man!” said she. * Talk 
about sense! There’s Nathan can’t git into that gate. 
I'll go an’ pull him through. You lay right still 


she said, faintly. ‘He must be 


where ye be. 

Nathan was lifting at the iron gate, and Mary 
came upon him just as it yielded, saggingly. Now, as 
he entered the little graveyard, she stepped in after 
him and followed him to the well-tended lot in the 
corner where the cinnamon roses would be fragrant 
by and by. Nathan paused heavily at the head of 
two graves lying side by side, and, hands in his pock- 
ets, studied them. He looked up at Mary as if she 
were the confidante naturally provided when he chose 
to speak. 

‘I didn’t realize mother died so soon after father,” 
he meditated. | 

Something flashed into Mary’s eyes, but instantly 
she had a hand upon herself and dulled it. 

“Yes,” she said, “ your mother wa’n’t more’n a 
middle-aged woman when she was took away.” 

“ Marthy looks a little mite like mother,” he con- 
tinued, “Great-aunt Mattie, too. But 
Marthy’s thin as a rail. She didn’t use to be.” 

Mary’s eyes were flaming at him in a way they had 
these years ago when Nathan took his own inflexible 
track and Martha and his mother sadly followed. 
Mary was “help” then, too young and too humble to 
betray what her eyes saw and her warm heart uttered. 


musing. 


But now she was not young, and having learned some 
of the values of life, subservience. was afar from her. 

* Marthy’s workin’ herself to death,” she informed 
him, shortly. 

Nathan accorded her a glance of momentary interest. 

*Sho!” he said. ‘ What’s she want to do that for?” 

‘She don’t want to. She’s got to. Nathan ‘Temple, 
when Marthy give away the money you paid her for 
her half, to save Willy’s hide, what did you think was 
voin’ to beeome o’ her?” 

Nathan’s lips tightened in the line his ereditors 
knew. 

~ That’s Marthy’s own lookout,” he remarked, briefly. 
“She knew what he was, an’ she knew what he had 
heen. If she made up her mind to turn in what she 
had towards savin’ him from the consequences he 
had himself to thank for, that’s her concern. When 
it comes to Marthy’s fallin’ sick or bein’ disabled, | 
shall do somethin’ for her. Up to that time—” 

Ilere he paused, and as Mary looked at him, the 
anger she had cherished against him for many years 
walked and lived, and became his adversary. Old loy- 
alties to those of his blood, and therefore even to him, 
took possession of her, and again she spoke. 
* Nathan Temple, what Willy was he was, an’ now 
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he’s dead an’ gone an’ there’s an end on’t. There’s 
other things on the docket for you to answer for. 
What wore your mother out afore her time? “Twas 
your everlastin’ way o’ rulin’ with a rod o’ iron.” 

Nathan turned upon her. 

“ What d’ye mean by that?” he asked her. 

Mary’s heart beat fast with some uncertainty of 
her own wisdom, but she was beyond even her own 
recall. 

“ You was always possessed to show folks you was 
right an’ make ’em buckle down an’ foller where you 
led. There was Willy. He was ravin’ distracted to 
play the fiddle, but you set down your foot to keep 
him on the farm. An’ then he got led away an’ 
thought he’s goin’ to be rich in a minute, an’ he done 
what we all know. An’ seein’ what he’d been through, 
an’ how sweet his liberty looked to him, I can’t say 
as I blame him.” 

Nathan was frowning heavily. 

* Well,” said he, “I blame him. 
that throw themselves away.” 

She faced him like an enemy. All ske had brooded 
over in these years when she sat in the dusk after 
her day’s work was done or when she woke at night, 
came back upon her in a new flood of memory. So 
many times had she traced out the causes of things 
touching these dear people to whom she was bound by 
ties that seemed sometimes welded stronger than 
those of kin, that now they looked like clear, straight 
roads leading to judgments that had to _ prove 
inevitable. 

* There’s Marthy,” she went on. “ You’re doin’ the 
same trick with her. You think you know what’s 
best for Marthy. So you’re lettin’ her go on earnin’ 
ninepence a day an’ livin’ nigh the wind, an’ when 
she drops in her tracks you’ll pay the coctor’s bill. 
Mebbe you'll put on mournin’ too.” 

“Well,” he asked her, “that all you got to 
say ?” 

* No,” said Mary, spurred now by the wildness of 
having said too much, “it ain’t all. I know, as well 
as I know how to eat, just how you come by it. 
Marthy’s like your mother’s folks an’ you’re the image 
of t’other side. You’re as like old Aunt Phrony Downs 
as two peas in a pod. Look at her! She'll be as 
good as pie if Marthy’ll toe the line an’ mind her, 
be it aye or no. It ain’t so much you’re hard, Nathan, 
as you’re set on your own way. You're a dretful 
know-it-all. You think you’ve read the Tables o’ the 
Law an’ the congregation’s got to foller.” 

“ Well,” said Nathan again. He glanced at her 
with a grim wryness of the mouth, and she wondered 
whether, after all, the years had bred some humor in 
him. “That all, Mary? Anybody else Ive killed?” 

She debated for a moment whether he need see all 
the flaming record in her mind, and then, remember- 
ing an expected hour that seemed at last to strike for 
him, she answered soberly: 

“Well, Nathan, there’s somebody you hurt once. 
You hurt her pretty bad. I guess she hurt you, too, 
but you never knew ’twas your own fault that brought 
it on ye.” 

He glanced at her in startled half-suspicious ques- 
tioning. 

* You come over here, 


I blame anybody 


” 


she said. “ You know where 
‘tis, IT mean.” ; 

But he was not fully sure until she led him across 
the tangle of money and jill-run-over-the-ground to a 
corner of the vard where two stone: stood alone. 








“That’s Annie Hill’s grave,” she reminded him. 
“Annie an’ her mother. You know they died pretty 
poor, an’ Marthy let ’em be buried here.” 

Instantly, it appeared, he forgot her at his side. 
A musing fell upon him, chiefly made up, it seemed, 
of wonder that he could be here, warm and sentient, 
while Annie Hill had gone too far for voice to reach 
her. 

“T went in there that very afternoon,” Mary was 
continuing, in a quick, moved tone, “the afternoon 
she wrote that letter, to break off with you. She 
told me she’d done it. My! how she cried! ‘ What’d 
you do it for, Annie?’ I says. ‘ What ever made you 
do it?’ Then she told me. ‘ He thinks mother’s lame- 
ness is kinder put on,’ she says, ‘an’ mother ’ll have 
to live with us. He’s a good man, Mary,’ she says, 
‘but he’s terrible set in his own way. I shouldn’t 
eare for myself, but I’m afraid mother’d see dark 
days.’ ” 

Nathan bent down and rubbed a bit of lichen from 
the stone. After that, Mary could not watch him. She 
wished herself away. Presently he spoke, but very 
gently. 

‘You better run back now an’ see to Marthy. Tell 
her [’ll be along in a minute.” 

Mary went hurriedly through the tangled green. 
Tears blinded her, and she dried them almost angrily. 
Suddenly, because she had struck too deep, she re- 
alized that Nathan himself, since he was a Temple, 
was dear to her, and because she had hurt him he 
was dearer still. She wondered how it was that her 
unruly tongue had so betrayed her, and here, too, 
where she had meant so infinitely well. No wish of 
Mary’s life had ever been so dear to her as that of 
paying back to the Temples some of the kindness of 
old days. But that, she humbly knew, and now most 
of all because her temper had misled her, she never 
could. 

When she went into the kitchen, Martha was at the 
cupboard there. 

“See here, Mary,” she called, “see what I found.” 
They were two tiny tumblers side by side. ‘ Don’t you 
remember Nathan an’ I had these two alike? I guess 
I'll send mine to his little Flodie. Ain’t it queer to 
think of Nathan’s havin’ a grandchild of his own? 
Le’s take down the sprigged set an’ see if it’s all 
here.” 

The china was ranged on the table, and they were 
regarding it with the housewifely reverence due a 
perfect set, when Nathan came quickly in. Martha 
started a little, but Mary turned her back and could 
not look at him. She still remembered that he was a 
Temple and she had hurt him. 

“See here, Marthy,” said he, abruptly. 
sounded harsh, and she started at it. “I can’t waste 
my time dickerin’ over this old place. I’m goin’ to 
make it over to you, an’ all there is in it.” 

Martha looked at him in wonder. With her hand on 
the little glass tumbler it seetned as if her youth had 
been given back to her. 

“No, course you can’t carry it on,” he continued, 
as if she had spoken. “ I’m goin’ to put somethin’ into 
the bank for you to draw on. If you don’t want to 
stay alone, maybe Mary here’ll take her tailorin’ an’ 
come an’ live with you.” 

Mary looked at him now with brimming eyes. She 
had never, she knew, done anything for the ‘Temples, 
but if she was to live with Marthy, maybe she some- 
time could. 


His voice 
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Last night I was a child that just had learned to die, 


A child like me, but newly born 
Into a beautiful morn 
Of starry sky. 
I saw the morning light, 


The stars were there, and music—for the shapes, white-clad, 


Of angels, thousands, stood to sing, 
All white of robe and wing. 
A harp they had, 
A viol, or golden lute; 


All sang, but one; she smiled and held her harp-strings mute. 
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My heart was full of tears; I laughed when I knew why: 


Yet there were stars, silver and golden, softly bright. 


THE CHILD’S DREAM 





RENSSELAER 





The angel of the whitest wing, 
She who cared not to sing, 
Leaned from the sky 
And smiled, and I could see 





“My mother’s lovely eyes; my mother smiled at me. 


In this our world I never saw my mother’s face; 


She died: she died as I was born. 
But in that starry morn 
I found the place 
Where she abides, and knew 


They were her eyes, and wept, yet laughed and kissed her too. 
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CHAPTER XI 


FTER Jacqueline had closed the 
door and her light laugh had died 
into silence, Max stood before his 
easel, hands inert, and his start was 
one of purely unbalanced nerves 
when a knock fell upon the door 
telling of a new intruder. 

He had all but cried out in protest when the door 
opened, but at sight of the invader the cry merged 
into an unstrung laugh of welcome. 

“Ned! You?” 

Blake walked into the room, talking as he came. 
* Well, upon my word! Wasn’t I as right as a trivit! 
Iiere he is, easel and canvas and all—even the temper 
isn’t wanting, judging by the red face!” 

Max ran forward, caught and clung to his arm. 

* Mon Mon cher! I have wanted you— 
wanted you!” 

“ Anything wrong?” 

Max glanced up. “ Well, to you I always say the 
truth. The girl Jacqueline came in and cnattered to 
me, and—” 

‘Oh hot” 

‘Do not say that—like that! 
I'm only teasing you! 

hair like spun. silk 


ami! 


[I cannot bear it!” 
Though why a 
and skin like 


* Nonsense! 
little girl with 
ivory— 

“Ah! You admire her, then?” 

“T do vastly—in the abstract.” 

And what does that mean—in the abstract?” 

“Oh, I don’t know! I suppose it means if I were 
a painter [ might use her as model, or if | were a 
poet I might string a verse to her; but, being an or- 
means—well, it means that I don’t 
Do you see?” 


dinary man, it 
feel drawn to kiss her. 

‘[ see.” Max grew thoughtful; he disengaged the 
hands still lying lightly on his shoulders and walked 
back to his easel. 

“You don't a bit! 
is it you're doing?” 

Max, idle before his canvas, did not reply. 

“Mon ami?” he said, irrelevantly. 

* What?” 

“Tell me the sort of woman you want to Kiss?” 

Blake looked round in surprise. 

“ Well, to begin with, [ used the word symbolically. 
I'm a queer beggar, you know; the kiss means a good 
deal to me. To me it’s the key to the idealistic as well 
as the materialistic—the toll at the gateway.” 

“Then what is like—the woman you 
kiss?” . 

“Oh, she has no bodily form. One does not 
‘her hair shall be black’ or ‘her hair shall be red’ 
any more than one makes an image of God. She 
dwells in the mysterious. Even when the time comes 
and she steps into reality, mystery will still cling to 
her. There must always be the wonder—the miracle.” 
He spoke softly, as he always spoke when sentiment 
entrapped him. His native turn of thought found 
vent at these odd times and made him infinitely in- 
teresting. The slight satire that was ordinarily wont 
to twist his smile was smoothed away, and a certain 
sadness stole into its place; his green eyes lost their 
keenness of observation and looked into a space obscure 
to others. In these rare moments he was essentially 
of his race and of his country. 

“No.” he added, as if to himself, “a man does not 
say * her shall be red’ or ‘her hair shall be 
black *!” 

“It is very curious—very strange—a dream 
that!’ Max’s voice was a mere whisper. 

* Without his dreams, man would be a beast.” 

* And you, then, wait for this woman? In serious- 
ness you wait, and you believe that out of nothingness 
she will come to you?” 

Blake turned away and walked slowly to the win- 
dow, the sadness, the aloofness still visible in his face 
like the glow from a shrouded light. 

“That’s the hardship of it, boy—the faith that it 
wants and the patience that it wants! Sometimes it 
takes the heart out of a man! There are days when 
I feel like a derelict; when I say to myself, ‘ Here 
I am, thirty-eight years old, unanchored, unharbored!’ 
Oh, I know I’m young as the world counts age! I 
know that there are plenty of men and women like 
me, and that T pass the time of day to plenty as I go 
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But it doesn’t matter! What 


she would 


say 


hair 


like 
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But all the same, if I died to-morrow there 
Not a solitary 


along! 
isn’t one would break a heart over me. 
one.” 

“Do not say that!” 

“It’s true, all the same! Sometimes I say to my- 
self: ‘What a fool you are, Ned Blake! The Almighty 
gives reality to some and dreams to some, and who 
knows but your lot is to go down to your grave hug- 
ging empty hopes, like your forefathers before you!’ 
It’s terrible, sometimes, the way the heart goes out of 
a man!” 

“Ned! Ned! Do not say that!” Max’s voice was 
strangely troubled, strangely unlike itself, so unlike and 
troubled that it wakened Blake to 

“I’m talking rank nonsense! I’m a fool, anyway!” 

“You are not!” The boy ran acros: to him im- 
pulsively, then paused, mute and shy. 

“ What is it, boy?” 

“Only that what you say is not truth. 
were to die there is one person who would—” 

Blake’s face softened. He was surprised 
touched. 

“What! You'd care?” 

Max nodded. 

“Thank you, boy! Thank you for that!’ 

They stood silent for a moment, looking through the 
uncurtained window at the February breezes ruffling 
the holly bushes in the plantation. 

“And if it comes to pass—-your miracle? You will 
forget me? You will no longer have need of me, is 
that not so?” 

Max spoke softly, a 
darkening his eyes. 

Blake turned to answer in the same vein, but some- 
thing checked him. 

*“ Boy,” he said, sharply, “I came to smoke, you 
know, and watch you at your work.” 

The words acted as a charm. Max threw up his 
head and gave a little laugh, a trifle high, a shade 
hysterical. 

‘But of 


self-consciousness. 


If you 


and 


disproportionate seriousness 


course! The work first; the work 
always first. Place another log upon the fire and 
begin to smoke, and I swear to you that before 
the day is finished I shall make you proud of me. 
I swear it to you! I swear it to you!” 

There is impetus, if not necessarily inspiration, in 
a goading thought; and Max returned to his inter- 
rupted task with a zeal almost in excess of his prot- 
estations. He worked with vigor—with an exuberant 
daring that seemed to suggest that the creation of his 
picture was rather the creation of a mental narcotic 
than the expression of an idea. 

Having continued his onslaught upon the canvas 
until midday was close at hand, he suddenly astonished 
the unoffending Blake by flinging his charcoal from 
him to the farthest end of the room, where it broke 
rudely against the spotless wall-paper. 

“God bless my soul!” Blake turned, to see an 
angry figure striding to the window—hair ruffled, hands 
thrust deep into the trousers pockets. “ What is the 
matter with vou?” j 

There was no answer; and, being a wise man, he 
did not press the point. 

Presently, as he expected, the boyish figure wheeled 
round. 

“T cannot work! ft is all bad! All wrong!” 

The other rose slowly and began to walk toward the 
easel, but with a cry the boy ran forward and inter- 
cepted him. 

“No, no, no! Tt is bad, I tell you—you must not 
see! Look! This is what I shall do! This!” He 
turned and, swift as lightning, snapped up the knife 
which he had used to point his charcoal, and before 
Blake could find a gesture or a word ripped the canvas 
from end to end. 

“Upon my word! Well, upon my word! There’s 
an extravagant young devil! Why in the name of 
sense would you destroy your canvas like that?” 

“Why? Because, my friend, I am I! I do not 
work again upon a thing that I have marred!” His 
voice shook. 

Blake looked at him. 
crying! Come here to me! You’re a baby!” 

But Max turned on him so furious that the hot 
anger in his eyes scorched the tears that hung there. 

“A baby? This much a baby: that I love my work 
so truly that I have set it upon an altar and made it 
my religion! And when I find, as to-day, that it 
fails me—my soul is lost!” 


“ Bless my soul, if he isn’t 


“ And why does it fail you—to-day?” 

“JT do not know.” 

“Is that the truth?” 

“Yea, % is.” 

“Are you perfectly Are you perfectly sure 
that it isn’t I—my presence here—” 

*You?” Max withered him with a scorn meant for 
himself as well. “ You rate yourself high, my friend, 
and you imagine my work a very trivial thing!” 

* Nonsense! Plenty of artists must have solitude.” 

“Plenty of fools! An artist is his 
art so perfectly that when he stands before his canvas 
no world exists but the world of his imagination. Do 
you suppose me to be affected because you sit some- 
where in the background smoking over the fire?) Oh 
no! I trust I have more capacity to concentrate!” 

He shrugged his shoulders to the ears; he raised 
his eyebrows in the very elaboration of indifference. 

Blake, hot as he himself in pride or anger, caught 
sudden fire. 

“Upon my soul, you’re complimentary! 
if you have no objection, I'll be wishing 
day!” He picked up his hat and strode to the door. 

The action was so abrupt, the offence so real, that 
Max. With a sudden collapse of pride he 
wheeled round. 

“Ned! Oh, Ned!” 

But the banging of the outer door was his only 
answer; and he drew back, his face fallen to a sud- 
den blankness of expression, his hand going out as 
if for support to the tattered canvas. 

Minutes passed—how many or how few he made no 
attempt to reckon-—then a tap fell on the door and his 
blood leaped, and dropped back to a sick pulsation 
of disappointment as the door opened and Jacque- 
line’s fair head appeared. 

For an instant a fierce resentment at this new in- 
trusion fired him; then the absorbing need for human 
sympathy welled up, drowning all else. 

‘“* Mademoiselle Jacqueline!” he cried out, “ 1 am the 
most unhappy person in all the world; | have tried 
to make a picture and failed—and I have quarrelled 
with my best friend!” 

Jacqueline nodded sagely. “ That, M. Max, is my 
excuse for intruding. Of the picture, of course, | 
know nothing ”’—she shrugged expressively—* but of 
the quarrel I understand all—having passed M. Blake 
upon the stairs!” 

At any other moment Max would have resented in 
swift and explicit terms this probing of his private 
concerns, but the soreness at his heart was too acute 
to permit of pride. 

“Then you are sorry for me, Mademoiselle?” 

“ But yes, Monsieur!” 

Quite unexpectedly Jacqueline clapped her hands 
and laughed, stepping close to him with an engaging 
air of mystery. 

“T have a physic for all the ills of Monsieur!” 

He looked distrustful. 

“A physic, Mademoiselle 

“This, Monsieur: that you put aside the great sor- 
row of your picture—and the little sorrow of your 
friend—and step across and partake of déjeuner with 
Lucien and me. A very special déjeuner, I assure 
you; no less than a _ poulet 
with a care—” 

She threw out her hands in an eestasy of expression. 
Disgust rose strong within him, and, accompanying it, 
a certainty that were Jacqueline’s chickens to be laid 
before him he must assuredly choke with the first 
morsel. One does not eat when one has failed in one’s 
art—or quarrelled with one’s best friend! 

“* Mademoiselle,” he said, huskily, “ vou are kind— 
and I am not without appreciation. But to-day I 
have not the appetite—food does not call to me.” 

“Still Monsieur is a philosopher; and, although he 
eats not himself, he permits that others eat, is it 
not so?” 

Max looked bewildered. 

“Good!” Jacqueline clapped her hands again soft- 
ly. “TI knew I would find success! I said I would 
find success!” 

“ But, Mademoiselle, I do not understand.” 

“But no, Monsieur! Neither did M. Blake when 
I met him upon the stairs and told him of my poulet. 
He also, it seems, had lost his appetite. The picture 
of Monsieur must truly have been a bad one.” 

She discreetly toyed with her belt during the ac- 
cepted space of time in which a brain can conceive— 
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a heart leap—to a joy; then she looked again at 
Max. 

“It is a little idea of my own, Monsieur, that you 
and M. Edouard should make the acquaintance of my 
should make a meal. M. 
Edouard already consents; I hope that Monsieur—” 

For answer Max caught her hand. From that mo- 


ment he loved her—her prettiness, her mischief, her 


Lucien while he and 1 


humanity. 

* Mademoiselle, I de not understand—and I do un- 
derstand!” 

* You will come, Monsieur?” 

“T will eat your chicken, Mademoiselle—even to the 
bones!” 

It is true that the sense of regained happiness beat 
strong in the mind of Max when he followed 
queline into her unpicturesque living-room, but even 
had this factor not present, he must still 
have been sensible of the pretty touch of — hos- 
pitality patent in the girl’s manner the moment she 


Jae- 


been 


crossed her own threshold, and conscious of the 
friendly smile of M. Lucien Cartel, typical artist, 
typical Frenchman of the Southern provinces—short, 


swarthy, alive from his black hair to the 
square tips of his fingers. It was in the air—the 


| 
conviviality: and 


coarse 
sense of good-will—the desire of 
n the first greeting, the first hand-shake, the relations 
if the party were established. So it was that when 
had been picked to. the 
retired to 
plates and the sound of 


bonne 
Jacqueline had 


the poulet 


JenM™e 
mes, and some sane 
m whenee the clatter of 
nning weter told of domestic duties, the three pushed 
eir chairs back from the table and fell to talk. 

Chey thrashed the paths of morality. science, re 
rion until filled the 
nd the tobaeco smoke hung in clouds about them. 
they talked until the last drop of Jacqueline’s coffee 
ul been drained; they talked until Jacqueline her 
elf came silently back into the room and seated her 
elf by Cartel’s side. 

Morality, religion; and then, in natural 
equence, art—musie! The brain of M. Cartel tingled. 
is fingers twitched as the rival merits of composers 


their contending voices room 


science, 


he varying schools of thought, were touched upon, 
warmed to, or torn by contending opinions. One end 
mly was that last discussion. The 
arrived when the brain of M. Cartel cried 
hand was no 
from his 


conceivable to 
moment 
vehemently for expression: when his 
longer to be restrained; when he sprang 
hair and rushed to the piano, his coarse black hair an 
intidy mat, his ugly face alight with God’s gift of 
inspiration. 

And, seating himself, he unloosed into the common 
oom a beauty of sound more adorning than the rarest 
levices of the art—a mesh of delicate 
harmonies that snared the imaginations of his three 
listeners and sent them winging to the very borders 
of their varying realms. 

It was following close upon some such enthusiastic 
moment that Max rose, crossed the room, and taking 
a violin and bow from where they lay upon a 
bench against the wall, carried them silently to the 


decorator’s 


piano, 

As silently M. Cartel received them; and. lifting 
the violin, tucked it his chin and raised the 
how. 

There is no need to detail the magic that followed 
upon that simple action. The world—even his own 
Paris—has never heard of M. Lucien Cartel, and cares 
not to know of the pieces that he played, the degree 
of his technique, the truth of his interpretation; but 
when at last the hand that held the violin dropped to 
his side and, lifting his right arm, he wiped his damp 
forehead with the sleeve of his coat, the faces of his 
vudience were pale as the faces of those who have 
looked upon hidden places, and in the eyes of the 
little Jaequeline there were tears. 

A moment of silence; then M. Cartel laid down his 
violin and laughed. The laugh broke the spell; Blake 
and Max pressed round the piano, and in an instant 
the room was humming again to the sound of voices, 
and some one made the astounding discovery that it 


under 


was five o’clock. 

This was Blake’s opportunity—the 
loved beyond all others of the Irishman, when it 1s 
permissible to offer hospitality. The idea came to 
him as an inspiration, and was seized upon as such. 
Kager as a boy, he laid one hand on Max’s shoulder. 
the other on that of M. Cartel. 

He had a suggestion to make! One that admitted 
of no refusal! M. Cartel had entertained them 
regally; he must suffer them to make some poor re- 
turn. There was a certain little café where the chef 
knew his business and the wine really was wine 
He looked from one face to another for approval. 

So it was arranged. A dinner is a question readily 
dealt with in the quarter of Montmartre; and soon 
the four—laughing, talking, arguing—were hurrying 
down the many steps of the Esealier de Sainte- 
Marie. 

They dined with a full measure of satisfaction; for 
with his invitation to a feast, your Parisian accepts an 
obligation to bring forth his best in gayety—in conver- 
sation—in good-will. 

They dined; and then, because the winds were still 
wintry and coffee could not yet be sipped outside 
café doors, they betook themselves to the little theatre 
of the “Trianon Lyrique” on the Boulevard Roche 
chouart, where for an infinitesimal sum the bour- 
geoisie may sit in the stalls and hear light opera 
conscientiously sung. 

As it was a gala evening, Blake reserved a box, 


opportunity 
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the place of honor. 
perfection, with a 


and the little Jacqueline sat in 
neat and dainty to the point of 
small black jacket fitting closely ‘to her figure, and 
a bunch of violets, costing ten centimes, pinned coquet- 
tishly into her lace jabot. 

But all things end; the curtain fell on the last act 
of Les Cloches de Corneville, and, not without a 
pleasant, passing sigh, the four left the theatre. 

The Boulevard teemed with life as they made their 
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eall upon him before 


He was expecting a friend—a composer—-to 
midnight 
the dis 


until at last 


Fhen followed the leavetaking—the thanks. 
claimers, the promises of future meeting. 
M. Cartel, cheery and 
Cloches, the little 


Jacqueline clinging to his arm, smiling up into his 


they moved out into the crowd 
brisk, humming the tunes of Les 


ugly face. 


Max watched them for a moment with a deep in 
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HE TURNED, SWIFT AS LIGHTNING . 


way into the open; a certain intoxication seemed 
blown along the thoroughfare on the light spring 
wind; a restless energy tingled in the blood. 

On the steps of the little theatre Blake looked 


back at his party. 

“The night was young! 
supper ?” 

Jacqueline’s eyes sparkled, but she looked at M. 
Cartel, and regretfully M. Cartel shook his head. 


What would they say to 


AND RIPPED THE CANVAS FROM END TO END 


tentness; then wheeled round swiftly and caught 
Blake’s arm. 
* Ned! Take me somewhere! 
* What troubles you, boy’ 


picture?” 


I would forget myself!’ 
Not the thought of the 


“No! A something of no consequence. Do not 
question me. Be kind to me, and take me where | 
can see life and forget myself.” 


(Continued on page 424) 





THE PASSING 
THE SHAKER 


BY JEAN M. THOMPSON 


Photographs by John H. Tarbell 


’ is almost like taking a step back into 

quite another period, that of old Puri- 

Atan times, to visit a New England 
; Shaker village. 

/ Upon a visit to the now sadly de- 

<4 pleted Shaker family, living at the 

Sabbath Day Lake settlement, Maine, 

one is more than ever impressed with the old-time 


4 5 
Sa Ce Su 


feeling and atmosphere. 

Quite apart from the gay hotel life at Poland 
Springs, built upon a high bare’ hill, austere and hip- 
roofed, stands the group of houses belonging to this 
Shaker family. Exposed to the 
New England climate, the buildings are be- 

year after weather-beaten, 
old and gray: they are passing, as are the inmates. 

\ woman of strong personality Aurelia Mace, 
the sister in charge of the family, who received us 
smiling cordiality. We into a 
vreat hall, lined upon wooden 
pegs, from whieh hung primly the 
nets of the women and the wide 
brimmed hats of the men upon the other. Entering 
the sitting-room, whieh is used in common by the wom- 
found them industriously working bal- 
sam pillows for the summer boarders, the great clean 
gray room being tull of the aromatic tragrance of the 


small rigors of a 
harsh 
more more 


coming, year, 


was 


with were ushered 
side with 


stiff Shaker 


bare either 
bon- 
side, 


upon one 


en, Wwe upon 


balsam. 

rhe Shakers’ customs are quaint, and their habitual 
gives much dignity and repose of manner; 
Yea and Nay, which they pronounce 
vently as “ yee.’ As we eame into the room, each 
sister made a separate little picture, as she sat rather 
primly in her high-backed chair, wearing a 
fitting bobbinet her sleek hair, a full 
of sober hue, with spotless kerchief at the neck. 


serenity 


their speech is 


close- 
cap over gown 
This 
dress, because of its absolute simplicity and good lines, 
is strangely The floor of the 
bare, and paimted a dull gray, while under the chair 
of each sister was placed a small oval rag rug. 

The Shaker forbids them to turn away 
unted trom. their any stranger; the 


becoming. room was 


religion 
rich may 
pay a moderate charge, but the poor are entertained 
and At the entrance of the 
Shaker home we were visiting we paused to read and 
printed “ Rules” intended tor 
visitors. As nearly as I recall, they were to the 
effect that any eoming from hour’s jour- 
ney may tarry half an hour; if from a longer distance, 
the time of the visit may accordingly be prolonged; 
while the guest who has travelled a day’s journey to 
Shakers remain for 
the night. Lest this, and so 
over the that the 


door 
housed tree of charge. 
ponder over a set ot 
person 


one 


would be weleome to 
any visitor fail to heed 
allotted time, forgetting 


reach the 


remain 
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moments are passing, a loud bell or clock, somewhere 
upon the premises, strikes off each passing hour. 

Another rule which the Shakers enforce among 
themselves, and likewise expect their guests to con- 
form to, is frugality. So if you remain to a meal, 
you are requested, according to the printed Rules, to 
refrain from taking more food upon your plate than 
you are likely to consume; it is reckoned a sin, among 
these thrifty people, to waste good food. 

The Shaker children are usually orphans or unfor- 
tunate little parents are unreliable or 
shiftless, and who have given them to the Shakers for 


ones whose 


side of the hall, and the poodle tortunatety cousented 
to do all his small stock ot tricks for their amusement, 
to their evident delight. They were more quietly mer- 
ry than our every-day, noisy children would have been. 














YOU FIND THERE SUCH SERENITY AND REPOSE OF MANNER 


bringing up. These children are always carefully 
taught; diligence, economy, and all branches of do- 
mestie work are a part of the system. While marriage 
is not held to be an among the Shakers, 


that there 1s 


actual sin 


they beheve 








superior merit in a_ virgin 
life over that of the married 
state, for marriage they con- 
sider earthly and human, 
celibacy divine. The latter 
is spoken of among them- 
selves as “the angelic lite.” 

That the children of a 
Shaker community are quite 
as full of fun and life as 
most normal children, we 
know; nevertheless, as in 
old Puritan days, they are 
expected to do a_ certain 
amount of work, or stent, 
each day. It was preserving- 
time at the Sabbath Day 
Lake Settlement that day 
when we visited the Shakers. 
Fragrant putts of boiling fruit 
and spices emanated from the 
basement kitchen and _ filled 
the halls; perhaps they were 
making the famous Shaker 
apple-sauce that day; the 
odors suggested it. We were 
told that the ehildren were 
all below, helping to prepare 
fruit; but a sister, marveiling 
at a small, fluffy Chinese 
poodle which one of our 
party carried, suggested that 
the “children would greatly 
love to see the wonderful ht- 
tle dog.” Consent being 
given, up trooped a dozen ot 
the healthiest, rosiest-cheeked 
girls you ever saw, each at- 
tired trom head to foot in an 
ample gingham apron. ‘They 











IT WAS PRESERVING-TIME 


ranged themselves decorously 
in a straight line down one 


and when the small entertainment over, at a 
word they went quietly back to their preserve-making. 

“Ho hum, tum te tum,” hummed an unmistakably 
masculine voice, softly. At the unusual sound we all 
turned about, and saw, for the first time during our 
call, a A very old man he was, with long griz- 
zled beard, and the very mildest, kindest, blue 
you ever saw, peering at us curiously from beneath his 
home-made, broad Shaker hat. 

* My, my!” he quavered, evidently much disconcerted. 
“T really wouldn’t ’a’ been quite so gay if U’'d known 
visitors were in the house.” The next moment he had 
slipped away, and we watched the solitary masculine 
figure go slowly down the grass-grown road, peacefully 
trundling a wheel-barrow. No doubt there were other 
men upon the premises, probably engaged in their 
various farming industries; but this old elder was 
the only one we encountered upon our visit that day. 

Should Shaker, one is not 
required to adopt the plain garb at once, or to part 
immediately with personal property; but in the event 
of staying, one usually does adopt the dress, and give 
over all property to the care of the family fund. If 
at any time converts wish to depart, they are per- 
mitted to do so without restraint, receiving back all 
contributions of property, minus the interest 

Many of the present-day Shakers are of advanced 
years, the younger members having left the settlement; 
the world, no doubt, holds too many attractions for 
them, and the Shaker life appears dull and narrow. 
Hence, the community is diminishing, and becoming 
poorer and poorer. ‘They still work bravely on, this 
small band, the men at lumbering, saw-mill work, also 
farming, while the women engage in the making of 
quaint pin-cushions, baskets of poplar wood, taken 
from the log and carefully worked into delicate strips, 
then woven in the old-fashioned hand-loom, strand for 
strand. They cultivate flowers, and during the sum- 
mer sell many sweet-peas and asters to the boarders; 
they braid and hook wonderful rugs of rags, preserve 
flag root and orange peel, and make delicious maple- 
sugar candy; while the Shaker apple-sauce and pre- 
serves are well known. ‘lo own a real Shaker cloak 
is a delight, for they envelop the person completely, 
and are so made as to cross the chest in a novel 
fashion, while the hood is ample and becoming. These 
cloaks are made of soft gray wool or tine broadcloth, 
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often very elegantly lined with silk. All work which 
the Shakers undertake is invariably reliable, and noted 
for its excellence. 

The Shakers do not tolerate idleness in their midst, 
and one is told the story of an old elder whose pa- 
tience was worn well-nigh threadbare by the laziness 
of a younger brother. Instead of swearing at him or 
using harsh measures, he ordered the young man to dig 
abéut a certain stump with his hoe, whereupon he 
uncovered an army of ants; the old Shaker filled a 
box with the lively insects, and handing it solemnly to 
the slothful one, sternly quoted: 

“Go to the ant, thou sluggard, consider her ways 
and be wise.” 

Shakers are noted for their kindness to animals. 
They never abuse or speak a harsh word to their 
horses, which always look sleek; while even the very 
chickens are so cleanly housed, and so well fed, that 
their white feathers are always a degree more snowy 
than other fowls, and their yellow feet almost appear 
to have been polished. 

The Shakers are largely vegetarians, 
chiefly upon cereals and fruit; in facet, they live very 
close to nature, and their whole life is well worthy of 
respectful attention and emulation. As regards their 
religion, they are spiritualists, but have no creed, and 
generally do not believe in the divinity of Christ. 
They reject the doctrine of future punishment, their 
real belief conforming somewhat, perhaps, to the 
Swedenborgian theory of life hereafter. 

The musie of their hymns (for they are very mu- 
sical) 
though the words are often crude, coming as they do 
as an inspiration, and written by any brother or sister, 


subsisting 


is strangely sweet and wild in composition, 


regardless of genius. 
A favorite composition having a truly martial air 
is as follows: 


“What shall it avail when 
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the desire to obtain 
stronger means to 
bondage by shaking; 


THE SHAKER FOWLS ARE WELL CARED FOR 


the spiritual realm. We use 
banish the element of 
as an expression of our hatred 


worldly 





time is no more, 

That I’ve gathered rich 
treasures of vain earth- 
ly lore? 

O what shall it avail when 
the reaper shall say: 
‘Not this and not that 
ean ye take on your 

way ’? 

O what shall it avail? The 
riches of earth, 

Must they utterly fail? 

‘Dust to dust’ is the an- 
swer; only spirit will 
last, 

O here lay thy treasure, 
thy anchor make fast.” 


“Shaking Quakers ” were 
so ealled beeause of their 
peculiar religious dance, 
which has frequently been 
made a subject for ridicule 
among the unenlightened. 
In explanation of this singu- 

















lar manner of religious ex- 
pression, an elder thus 
speaks: 

“We sing and march to different measure, and 
move our hands in a gathering form, expressive of 


olf.” 























PEACEFUL AND ERECT, SHE STOOD AMONG THE PURPLE PHLOX 


CHILDREN WORKING AT THEIR STENT, MAKING A RUG 


of all evil; the hand-shaking means that we shake it 
The Shaker dance is, in the beginning, slow and 


dignified in movement, sug- 
gesting somewhat a certain 
childhood game where two 
lines formed 
other, and sang: 


facing each 


‘I put my right foot in, | 
put my right foot out; 
I give my right foot a 
shake, shake, shake, 

And turn myself about.” 


And so on, while all sol- 
emnly shake hands, feet, 
and heads. 

During a Shaker service, 
or meeting, they alternate- 
ly sing, testify, and dance. 
The men and women sit 
apart upon stiff 
benches facing each other; 


wooden 


at a signal, a group rises, 
forming a 
some one strikes up a tune 
with a march movement, 
and the Shakers begin to 
rock back and forth on 
their feet, swaying their 
bodies to the time of the 
music. Then they march, 
beginning to beat time 
with a quick outward ges- 
ture of arms and an up- 
ward motion of open 
palms. As_ the 
ceases, their arms fall to 
their sides, and they retire. 
brother speaks, a 
hymn is then sung, and the 
shaking dance is again re- 
sumed, after which 
well-known — elder 
addresses the meeting. 

The proportion of those 
young persons reared in the 
Shaker faith who elect to 
remain with the Shakers is 


hollow circle; 


music 


Some 


some 
usually 


small, and so they count mainly upon an increase 
of the community through men and women trom the 
outside world, to whom the Shaker doctrine may 
appeal. 

When we left the Sabbath Day Lake Shakers that 
summer day, we turned for a last glimpse of the great 
rambling building, and saw an erect figure, one of the 
older sisters, standing waist-high among the purple 
and lavender phlox, in the old-fashioned garden; she 
smiled gently back at 1 


s from under her prim white 
cap, as we waved a final good-by. We drove down the 
bare hill once more, back to another life, and upon 
our way we passed the forlorn little Shaker burial 
place, with its flat 
wooden stakes bearing simple initials painted rudely 
upon each stake. We realized then that the Shakers 
were passing, for the little stakes were many, while 


surface and its stiff rows) of 


the family in the barn-like dwellings upon the bleak 
hill was becoming each year smatler and 
poorer. 

In the year 1877, the society of Shakers numbered 


pitifully 


some four thousand members, while a recent census 
gives about one thousand members now in the Shaker 
communities, 

It may be a surprise, perhaps, to women interested 
in the present-day struggle for equality of sex and 
for the suffrage, to learn that they may attain their 
rights and greater freedom, without friction or dis- 
turbance, by simply joining a Shaker community. 

“Yes, you are quite right in supposing that we 
Shakers believe in equality of sex,” declared a Shaker 
sister, to whom we spoke concerning this matter. 

“And it is really the only society in the world, so 
far as we know, where the woman has absolutely the 


same freedom and power as man in every respect, 
she added. 

Since the Shaker religion owes its being to the 
fertile brain of that 
doubtless saw to it that her sex should be 


clever woman, Ann Lee, she 
properly 
recognized, giving them freedom of speech and action. 
One can see now that this capable woman was actually 
a pioneer in the suffrage movement. For this she 
suffered, as do most leaders in an important move 
ment; every kind of humiliation being put upon her 
in the old Puritan days, even that of imprisonment. 

One must regret the passing of the Shakers, for 
hidden beneath the quaint, severely plain eap of the 
Shaker sister of to-day we find many noble types of 
womanhood, and if the emancipation of the sex tends 
to develop such serenity of countenance and repose of 
manner as we find there, the world may well hail with 
joy the advent of woman’s era 

Shakers and Quakers, in spite of their different 
modes of worship, garb, and speech, were once akin, 
for the Shakers owe their origin to the grafting of 
spiritualism upon the sober practices of the Quakers. 
This occurred when a certain society of Quakers came 
under the influence of a great revival in’ England, 
afterward New England. Krom this 
new society sprang the American Shakers, or, as they 


which swept 
have sometimes been called, “ The Shaking Quakers.’ 
This important movement among the Quakers tool 
place about the middle of the last century, and was 
headed by Ann Lee, or “ Mother Ann,” as she was 
then and is still known. She became at once a leader 
among the Shakers, holding among them a similar 
position to that which Mrs. Kddy now 
among the Christian Scientists of to-day 


oceupres 


It has been noted with regret that the familiar garb 
of the “ plain” Quaker, once a common sight enough 
upon the streets of Philadelphia, is now 
more rare, and it is believed by some that both these 


becoming 


interesting types, the Shaker and Quaker, may in 
time cease to exist, perhaps, save in history. This 
the Quakers, or Friends, do not care to admit. They 
maintain that there are quite as many Quakers as 
ever, but that of late years so many of the younger 
set have entirely dropped their “plain” garb that it 
is not always possible to distinguish Friends merely 
by their dress. 
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By Annie Hamilton Donnell 


he 





with an air of haste. 

J t, “‘To-day’s the day, Nell! We must 

¢ yo over and get her ready. We 
any much time, either.” 
Winslow, there’s a chair— 
get your breath, and 
I'm dense, or 
to make Pringle fruit- 


,e 

4 

* 

Wy a | haven't 

NY “4 * Janet 
SE ies sit down and 


Perhaps 


too 





then again! perhaps 
it’s because I’m getting ready 
cake. My mind is full of spices.” 
“Pringle fruit-cake must = wait,’ 
with decision. “ You 
either—you always 


begin 


returned Janet, 
mouthtul of it, 
knew we'd 


wouldn't 
share—it 


enjoy a 
or I, we 


our golden oppor- 


taste of 


inissed 
tunity. It 
the spice 0’ 

“im 


would 
regret!” 
vetting denser! 
groaned = Nell, 
plump face puckered whims 
‘I guess you'll have 


her lively, 
cally. 
to reduce it te its 
terms, as my little Fraction 
Janet, that child 


lowest 


Fred says. 
is getting to be a_pertect 
wond 

“We must Mother's 
picture taken to-day.’ 

“Oh!” Instantly 
was all 
terest, 
that’s 
ing at! 
—Mercy, 


yet 


Nell 
attention and itt 
“Why, of 


you 


COUTSE 
ariy 
wait 


what were 
The cake can 
ves! Which 


gvo—Seribner 01 


way 
shall we 
Franklin?” 
“Franklins farthest 
away, but there’s a splendid 
new moved 
there. this 
morning—we'll have to hur 
ry or he'll 
bk very body 
Franklin.” 
“Well, 
Mother up, 
these things 
shelf. Make 
black silk. 
as the other 


photographer 
I've just heard 


move away! 


does from 
and dress 
Vil 


back on 


you go 
whisk 
the 
wear het 
Nelt! 


hurrying 


and 


her 
Nell! 
Was 
away, “ remember you've got 
to go about it right!” 


Mother 


two married daughters 


lived between het 
with 
her big son not much tarther 


off No had 


able to persuade her to give 


coaxings been 


up her own home, so they 
had themselves 
about the next 
way to take care of Mother 


the door to 


grouped 
her, as best 
She came to 
meet Janet. 

*Yowd hurry if 
your 
dear, wouldn't 
laughed Mother It 
overworked little 
antry, but Mother 
to overwork Her 
were rolled up now, and ste 


you Was 


going to own tuneral, 
you" 
was an 

pleas 
Was apt 
sleeves 
most energetic, 
air. It 
of Janet’s er 


had on her 


do-something Was, 
at the outset 
rand, a bad omen. 
“Oh, Mother, it’s 
nice day!” 


* Fes, 


such a 
‘tis. I’m going to 

make the most of it. I’ve 

got my all stripped, 

and I’m going to hang every 

thing out on the line. HALE 

* Oh, no, don’t. ” Wir, 
to Franklin with me, Moth 7 
er! Nell with us, 
and we'll stop and get somebody from Richard’s for 
the other seat. We need to go to Franklin on such 
a glorious day as this—it’s tempting Providence not 
to! I'll help you dress.” 

Mother was always hard to coax when what she 
called “duty” held her back. To-day, duty was 
blankets and quilts. But the lure of sun and breeze 
in her face and the mild excitement of travel tempted 
her, and she yielded. Janet’s chief difficulty was the 
black silk dress. 


beds 


Come over ¥ 4 im 
La 


will go 


Pictures by Emily Hall Chamberlin 


*] never heard of such a thing! Just to go over 
to Franklin!” Mother. “Vl 
alpaca; that’s plenty ’s good as Franklin is 
* No—oh, not the alpaca! fhat’s so unbecoming 
round the neck- Janet caught herself up hastily 
* The silk is warmer, Mother, and there’s a real little 
It’s lined, your silk dress is. You put 
dear! You want 
And I'm going to light 


objected put oon omy 


Pr 


wind blowing 
it on, Mother, 
be troubled, do you? 
and eurl your hair—you needn't say a word!’ 

Mother’s ermkled sottly into 
lines. 


“Well, I 


that’s a don't me to 


a lamp 


dear face mirthful 


guess you better, It’ll keep me so much 


“IT WON'T HURT, MOTHER. I'LL. HAVE MINE 


warmer in the wind!” She was already a little sus- 
picious of this unwonted furbishing up. The girls 
were up to something, and if it was pictures— Mother 
set her sott old lips defiantly, doggedly. Having her 
picture taken red g Mother, waved at 
her intermittently by the “girls” and 
It was the thing Mother far 
do for them. 

Well, she would wear the silk dress to save trouble 
— Mother for an wear it, 
and her gentle soul flickered 
a vestal-lamp that went out—the vain 
little walking in skirts; loved the 
rustle of them. 

The little spirals of white hair Janet curled about 
her temples she laughed at indignantly. They would 
blow out in the wind! The girls lked to fuss with 
her hair—what harm did it do’ It didn’t make 
have her picture taken! For now Mother’s suspicions 


was a rag to 
the big son 
refused to 


one had so 


was never sorry excuse to 
rare. In 
never quite 


silken 


excuses were 


joy ot she 


were fully aroused. 
“She doesn’t suspect a thing!” whispered Janet, as 
she and Nell tenderly boosted the little old figure into 
“ We've got as tar as this, sate!” 
whispered back Nell. 
cheerful 


the high wagon. 
“We've only 
lacked 
things 
choppy 
back to land 
Mother, but it 
“It doesn’t 


: 
begun! She 


her buoyant sister’s more view of 

To Nell’s mind they embarked upon a 

sea, and already she felt a little like going 

Janet might think they could get round 

remained to be seen! 
‘remain’ to me—/ 
thought. 

At Richard’s, they were 

fortunate enough to take on 

Richard himself. That 

great! Janet glanced back 

over her shoulder at Nell on 

the back seat with Mother. 

“ Richard will be a great 

help,” she telegraphed. For 

Mother was_ particularly 

vulnerable to Richard’s 

When the psyeho- 

moment for coaxing 

would “come in” 

very handy indeed. 
The 


one. 


were 


see now!” Nell 


was 


coaxings. 
logic 


came, he 


ride was a 
Mother 


pleasant 
ehatted and 
laughed in pure enjoyment 
ot it. Her love of nature 
exulted gently in glimpses 
of distant hills and a thread 
of silver river. It 
and promising 
mind that ar- 
the little town. 

“ Luneh first!” whispered 
Janet, who was in command. 
“We'll go to Battell’s. 
Mother’s fond of ice-cream, 
and they have the 
there. Richard, you go and 
put the horse up, and meet 
us there—Battell’s, remem- 


was in 
a happy 
Irame ot 
rived in 


she 


best 


ber.” 

The 
lent. 
spoonfuls with great relish. 
The rest of the lunch met 
with her approval, as well. 

“ Now we'll go shopping,’ 
she said, as they up 
from the little table. “1 
want six yards o’ print to 
line my log-eabin quilt— 
you girls can help me choose 
it. Not too dark nor 
hight. I know just exactly 
what I want,” which was 
Mother’s ingenuous way ot 
requiring “ help.” She went 
at the simple quest with 
keen relish. A quilt lining, 
averred Mother, was of a 
good deal of importance, 
when you came to think of 
it, considering you spent 
so much time under it, you 
know She bustled from 
store to store, her soft old 
silk rustling beautifully 
about her ankles. Janet 
and Nell grew anxious. 

“ Let’s go into this place 
and rest,” Janet said. “I’m 


ice-cream excel- 
Mother ate small cold 


was 


got 


too 


TAKEN, TO” 
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tired, if Mother isn’t! There’s a chance to sit down— 
it’s a new place, but it looks nice and respectable to 
me. Richard, you come, too— Yes, yes, Mother, we'll 
«vo to Parker’s to look at prints! But you’ve got to 
sit down first and rest. You must be all tired—” 

“ Janet Winslow, it’s a photograph-place!” Mother 
exclaimed, her temporarily dormant suspicions com- 
ing to life again. ‘ You think you’re going to get me 
to have my picture taken!” 

Janet’s anxious glance summoned Richard. This 
was the psychologic moment. 

“It won’t hurt, Mother. I'll have mine taken, if 
you'll have yours. Maybe he'll give.us laughing-gas!” 
Richard had decided upon playful tactics. He put 
big hands gently on Mother’s bonnet-strings. 
“-Twon’t take but a minute—not but a minute, 
Mother! You look pretty as a picture.” 

“Then look at me, all 0’ you; it’s the only picture 
youll get,” Mother returned, calmly. “Ull keep 
perfectly still a minute, while you look. ‘Then we'll 
go and get that print.” Her sott cheeks were prettily 
reddened with excitement and indignation at being 
caught in this trap. Caught! Mother’s eves twinkled 
She would show them! 

In vain Richard coaxed, and then retired while 
Janet coaxed, and Nell Phere was no inveighng 
Mother into the torture-chamber of the photographer's 
back room. When the door opened and a young wom 
in with a baby came out, Mother looked at them with 
ventle commiseration—no wonder the baby was 
rving! + 
“ Poor little dear!” 
tormy little face 


She went up to it and patted a 
“They got you in here, too, did 
they’ Well, Pd ery if I wasn’t any bigger than you! 

“Tm the one to ery!” sighed the young mother 

This is the fifth time I’ve tried to get him taken. 
\nd his grandmother writing all the time to see his 
picture—she’s too far away to see him, for nobody 
knows how long. He won’t keep still—he just won't! 
But I know I could make him if | didn’t have to sit 
and hold him—I could make him laugh! There, 1 
just dread to go home and tell his father I’ve tailed 
again!” She was very nearly crying, in her disap 
pointment. Her girl’s face puckered like the child’s. 
She ran on disconsolately: “ This is the fifth time I’ve 
done up his best dress on purpose! 1 wanted his 
yrandmother to see him in this one—she made it, 
and sent it to him before he was born. She'll be 
awfully disappointed. [ wrote her [| was going to 
send her his picture. ‘There, it’s a shame! You 
naughty littlh—no, you’re not a naughty httle any 
thing! You can’t help it. You'd laugh for mother, 
wouldn’t you. Yes, you would! But the bad stranger 
man frightens you.” 

“You ought to get some one to hold him for you, 
and you try to amuse him long enough to get it 
You poor little dear! Here, give him to me while 
you put on your things. He won’t ery with me—he 
knows I’ve had three babies of my own!” Mother's 
sweet old face was full of comfort for the little 
creature. 

Inspiration came to Janet-—a kind of desperate, 
last-resort inspiration. Well, it would be better than 
nothing— 

“Get mother to hold him for you while he has his 
picture taken,” trembled on her lips, but her good 
fates intervened. Just in time she refrained trom 
suggesting it. For here was Mother suggesting it 
herself! This was much, much better. 

“Til go back there and hold him while you dance 
round and ehirp. You wait, my dear, we'll fix him! 
We won’t let that poor grandmother go hungry to see 
his little face! I guess [ know how grandmothers 
feel! Come, my dear. I’ve smoothed him all out 
nice.” And, actually, Mother was advancing, of her 
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own tree will, into the inquisition-chamber beyond! 
Janet’s joy flared up, and died out again. It was 
such a queer way to get Mother’s picture taken! 

‘I don’t care, it’s better than nothing!” she whis- 
pered, as she and Richard and Nell filed after, in 
the procession. Nell’s face was a mixture of laughter 
and dismay. Richard’s was impenetrable. 

In the inquisitorial chair Mother calmly seated het 
self, and proceeded to the business in hand, sure, in 
her steady Mother-way, of suecess. What she had 
undertaken was to be accomplished 

‘You stand there in front and chirp to him and 
laugh. [ll dandle tim up 
and down,” she directed. 















But here the photographer 
interposed. 

“Youll have to step 
tossin’ him betore | can 
take him,” he 
mildly. 

It was a tiny, “ long 


sugvested, 


baby, whose little grand 
mother-made best dress 


trailed over Mother's 


eS She . 
knees. he lifted him = to my 
the level of her eager, in em | 


tent old face, to get the 
precious tucks and — lace 
into the erand 
mother must see — those 
The . baby 
younced 


wrigeled = and 
enjovingly, and 


cried no more. 

~ There, he’s sweet now! 
Now take him!” cried the 
virl-mother, exertedtiv. 
“When To say 
Vill make him laugh am a 
minute—” 

* Ready!’ she 


* Ready 


ered, 
and in an unguarded mo 
ment the baby kept still 
and was taken. It was 
over 

Mother, her tace alight 
With triumph, surrendered 
the baby, and went away 
serenely to select the fin 
ing for her log-cabin quilt. 

*You can go back, by 


and by, and look at the ES 
negative, Richard, Janet =SS——— 

swid. “ou can tell a 

good deal by that. Vl go ‘WHERE IS MOTHER'S HEAD,” SHE DEMANDED 

with you. It’s a curious 

way to have Mother taken, but if it’s a good likeness, “* Little kid’s°!" repeated Janet Her heart mis- 


perhaps we ought to be thanktul 
bad-looking baby. 

They went back in the course of an hour, and ques 
tioned the photographer. Nell remained with Mother, * Looks queer, don’t it? Can't make much sense 
who calmly shopped. out of it?” “Well, what's black 

“Was it a success—did she come out well?” Janet here’s goin’ to be white when it’s printed, and the 
keep that in mind.’ This little 


the baby wasn't a gave her. She steadied herself by Richard’s arm, and 
stretched up to peer at the unintelligible square ot 


glass in the man’s hand. 

laughed the man. 
eagerly questioned, for by this time, tired and nerve t’other way about 
worn as she had grown, it was of the greatest im 
portance that Mother should well. She its dress—looks as if it was in mournin’, don’t it? 
had lost confidence in ever being more successful than 


black daub up here is the baby’s head, and this is 
“eome out” 
Janet’s eager eve searched the plate for another 
this—she was even ready to call this success! and larger black daub. 

“ First rate—tirst rate!” replied the man of nega ‘Where is Mother’s head?” she demanded, 
tives, with cheerful enthusiasm. *That’s the joke,” he said. “ She 


He disappeared into The man laughed, 


his dark-room, and emerged presently with the drip- — ain’t in it! jaby blotted the old lady out complete! 
ping negative, which he held up to the light with You see, she hoisted the little thing up direetly in 
pride. line with her face and the machine—never saw any 

‘She comes out dandy—atter all the fussin’ and thing done better in my life! Couldn’t managed it 


better if she’d tried!” 
* Do vou mean Mother doesn’t show at all’ 
poor Janet. “ Not at all?” 


tryin’, too. Never saw a little kid’s head stand out 


much clearer!” shrilled 
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THE GIRLS LIKED TO FUSS WITH HER HAIR 


*Not her head—looks that way. 
well for the little kid's picture alone! 


il pass pretty 

Well, as long’s 
it was the kid bein’ taken 

Janet pulled Richard's sleeve “Come,” she said, 
“we might as well go. | guess we've got about as 
near Mother’s picture as we ever shall—TI guess this is 
a pretty good sign!” 

She was very quiet during all the long ride home, 
as was Nell, whose disappointment was equally keen 
Mother chattered happily to Richard, 

*‘T don’t know when I’ve had a better time!” she 
said, “and what’s more, (im not near as tuckered out 
as the girls. I’m younger than they are, | guess, ac 
cording to that! Or you, either, Richie. You all seem 
She laughed im her soft old way 1 could 
that’s how tired / 
am. Vm glad | could be o” some use to that poor 
young thing with the baby—my! the little mite felt 


used up.” 
turn round now and begin over. 


good in my arms! [| hope it got a good pieture tor 
its grandmother. | got behind it much as possible 
so’s not to spoil the effect—been nice, wouldn't it, at 
I’d stood out in bold relief!” Again the soft laugh 
Mother was on the front seat with Richard: he glanced 
sidewise down into her tresh old face with suspicion 
in the glance. tut Mother’s face was serenely in 
nocent. It was impossible to detect guile in it. 

“T got twelve yards of print, instead of six—it was 
so pretty, I kind of couldn't help it 
to find it, too. Well, all I’ve got to do is make another 
outside! Two quilts are better ‘n one! Her good 
spirits lasted all the way to the door of her own 
She apparently did not notice 


Pook me so long 


beloved little house. 
the unusual quiet of the others 

Janet, after her own supper was cleared away, ran 
over to her sister’s. She passed directly by Mother’s 
window, with rigid neck, looking straight before her. 
The ashes of her disappointment smouldered still in 





(Continued on page 417) 








sister, 
man-of- 


friend, 
artist, 
Does even the discussion of 


[ftw Jp PRE you over-tired, 
brother — writer, 
affairs? 
rest-resorts weary you—and would 
you fain “ flee bird to your 
mountain,” if you had a mountain? 
4 And yet, are you so weary that even 
the concept of the height topples over your spirit, 
and no thought of wings is restful unless they be 
folded ? 

Has the mail-carrier, once your friend, become a 
trial, and the door-bell a disturber of the peace of 
Do you dread the names 


as a 








your erst hospitable soul? 
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and abundant, 
at intervals so 
short that you 
“ may select your 
own hours, and fare well. 
lf your chambermaid 
should not comprehend 
your orders (and she will 
not, even though they be 
slowly delivered in your 
simplest American), she 
will understand that you 
need a fresh towel when 
you throw the discarded 
one upon the floor and 
tramp upon it, while you appeal to her with dripping 
hands and face, and she will rush, in true Norwegian 
jog-trot, to fetch you two—in true Scripture fashion. 
The language of pantomime is more lucid, it seems 
to me, than some of our “ simplified ” (7%) spelling, al- 
ready a delusion, if not a snare. Another point—and 
this is my discovery—pantomime does not weary you 
as a linguistic venture is sure to do. It seems vo bring 
into play a new combination of nerve activities. 
This is only a lay analysis, certainly, and is modestly 
and respectfully submitted, with the conclusion, it is 
Pantomime which is the universal language. 
We left ship at Christiania at midnight of our 
tenth day, in white light of 
full day—making our sail- 

















=] ing just ten and a half 
days. I should call them 
golden days but for the 
glare of the gleaming 
metal; or silver, were it 
not for its jingle—for | 
still speak in the language 
of tire. 

It was the north shore 
of Scotland which gave me 
a name for our _ perfect 
days at sea. We had taken 
them unquestioningly, as 
tired children take the 
pillowing of a mother’s 
breast, until we descried 
the great gray rocks where 
the eider-duck homes, and 
I said, dreamily, as one 
floating in mist, “ These 
are eider-days.” 

Then, gradually, it 
seemed that all the mys- 
terious sky and sea stunts 








A DRIVE THROUGH THE MOUNTAINS all of 


f friends on the hotel registers as you do the pros- 
pective social feminine groups of needle-and-tongue- 
working proclivities which infest the summer-resort 
baleonies of your native land? 

Is your country-house, with its guest-chambers, a 
symbol of unrest? Is your Baedeker a mockery? 
Does even your friendly and familiar courier threaten 
to be a nuisance? 

Does a single glance at the passenger-list of any 
of the outgoing steamers admonish you that society 
will pursue you over troubled waters? Would you 
have a rest-cure without the formality and depress- 
ing contacts of a sanitarium—seclusion without walls 
and a pleasing panorama of passing peoples with- 
out obligation—rest without stagnation? 

If all this be true, and more—for there is no last 
word to be said of tired nerves—let a fellow sufferer, 
grateful for kindly and easy healing, suggest her 
medicine. It is not a pill and will need no sugar 
coating. 

Among the people throughout America, along her 
waterways, .the great cure for all negative ills is: 
“Take the ferry! Get out into God’s open!” 

And so do now, weary brother-man. Take one of 
the great ferries which steam out of Hoboken in the 
hot summer days, while Fashion is looking the other 
direct, across the seas, for Scan- 





way—and steer 
dinavia. 

A good ship will carry you for a nine days’ un- 
broken sail before it waits for an hour off harbor at 
Christiansand, lands a day later at Christiania, and 
thence to Copenhagen—making in all a journey of 
eleven days, when the seas are kind. 

From the moment of sailing to the finish, the 
deep will give you her best pillow, and a first day on 
deck will insure you undisturbed repose, for your 
fellow passengers will be chiefly of other tongues and 
people, mainly Seandinavians, with a sprinkling of 
Americans who are guiltless of social 
This is not 


rest-seeking 
scent, as you, and will keep their chairs. 
a@ social spree. 
The ferry is ample, steady as a duck on a pond, 
and she will spread her table for you, simple, clean, 
* 


‘which had been silently do- 
ing for our delight were 
down, white and 
brown, as the 
nests of 


gray and 
soft feathers are which float to us from 
ease. 

The name was pleasing from the first, but it grew 
even better when we had seen the great masses of 
eider-fluff in the shop windows of Scandinavia, crude 
browns and lumpy grays to intangible white—like the 
feather-weather at sea, balls and rolls of merging 
grays and umbers, sheets and filmy hangings of dream- 
fleece. 

The trip up through Christiania Fiord out of the 
North Sea, a sea somewhat compelling, even in its best 
cradle motion—this midnight sail all in midday 
white, is unforgettable, in its serene and mysterious 
beauty. 

One may wait ashore for 


AND FAR AWAY 


BY RUTH McENERY STUART 
one half believes it isn’t true—or, if it be true, 
then something is going to happen. It is one of the 
weird phenomena made to print in geographies and 
to teach to children. 

And when presently the customs officer lifts his 
hat and your trunk lid at the same time, doing his 
whole duty by a few discriminating passes over tray- 
tops, and with another bow is gone, then you 
know it is all, indeed, a dream, and that you will 
presently wake to see your switches chasing your 
rats all over the wharf, while you are vainly trying 
to convince the officer that your cologne-bottle really 
contains cologne and not Oriental pearls in solution— 
and then you do really wake, but only to the fact 
that you are not in your own loved America, the 
land of the freed and the home of the slave. 

The comedy of the rats and switches is only a 
diversion deferred. You will witness it all—in Ho- 
boken, on your return. 

Your rest will be strangely unbroken by these mid- 
night experiences, with elements ordinarily so dis- 
turbing. The mystery of the veiled daylight will 
have laid its spell upon you, so that you move semi- 
somnolently in a_ region of the uneanny, half 
numbed by it all. 

Even when you wake in the morning and find your 
room at the Grand Hotel flooded with the weird sun- 
light which fills every crevice within your vision, re- 
vealing the early spider in his secret retreat among 
the vines which clamber about your window, it will 
ali be a dream-picture. 

But when you spring from your bed and throw 
wide the blinds for a first Norwegian land-prospect, 
and see the heat-waves already vibrating above the 
great fires of flaming scarlet geraniums in the park 
below your window, as you left them vibrating above 
the lotus-ponds in Union Square a fortnight before— 
you will think you are awake, but you will slip back 
into bed, to get used to things, and you will lie there 
feeling like a pin-cushion full of pins which keep 
sticking but cannot hurt you, and, laughing to your- 
self, you will exclaim, in true American, “ Where am 
I at?” 

You go back to bed, yes, but only for a moment, 
for the three-hour night has: given you rest, and 
breakfast is laid below-stairs, on a side porch in 
the open. Another day you may order a tray in 
your room, but not this first morning. You want to 
be up and doing, right side up, in a real world, and 
for this there is nothing better than the morning cof- 
fee and roll, taken as here, on a baleony facing a 
quaint inland court. 

It is suggestive of Havana rather than the ice- 
country, is the courtyard with its formal garden 
where you take your breakfast, and you cannot quite 
help comparing the coffee with that of the French 
market in old New Orleans, a comparison in which 
the Scandinavian cup does not suffer, which is much 
to say. The deference of the waiters who serve and 
surround you, you will compare with the indifference of 
those in New York—and then you become engaged 
in deciphering the prices, reducing kroners to dollars 
and dimes, and you realize that, even here in its best 
hostelry, Norway is treating you generously. And all 
the while you are throwing loving glances at the 
familiar flowers of home which border and fill the 
small garden beds of the court, and they smile back 
at you, in turn. Don’t tell me they don’t. They did 
it to me—a whole row of pansies at once. 

If you sit too long at your coffee and your reflections, 
assuming that you have taken a chair facing the 
front—and no American ever did otherwise—you will 








the customs officer to admit 





him, by witness of honest 
luggage, even though the 
“not wanted” boxes have 
to be slowly unearthed from 
the hold for the inspection, 
and he may yet get to his 
hotel and to bed by daylight, 
for night sets in under a 
veil only at about three 
o’clock a.M. in mid-July, to 
flee again at six—and if you 
wait ashore amid the or- 
dinary confusion of a busy 
wharf, sitting upon one 
trunk while your cousin and 
three men go in search of 
others, casually regarding 
neighboring groups similar- 
ly occupied, it will all sud- 
denly become part of an un- 
real sea dream, brought 
suddenly ashore—for the 
distinguishing characteristic 
of this midnight day is un- 
reality. 














Even sitting thus and see- 
ing moving life about him, 
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soon discern through a window the gleam of old 

silver. It is a trap—the lure of an aged antiquity- 

dealer next door. If you are wise, you will take this 
as a signal for flight. It is Satan clutching at your 
sleeve. 

Get out of Christiania if you would go home in 
October, smoothed and soothed, and younger and 
stronger. Do not unpack your boxes. Order your 
carriage and drive directly out to Voxenkollen. The 
drive, nearly all up-grade, will take an hour and a 
half. Less than an hour will bring you back, when 
you are ready, ready to interview the old-button man 
who stands among his swords and waves his forked 
tail at you the day you drive away. He would recall 
you with a pitchfork, if he could. You wili wish to 
see him again, but he will keep. 

Take a good room at Voxenkollen—for its outlook. 
It is part of the healing process—the view. In the 
great house-of-many-windows there, I fell by chance 
into one of “the King’s suite”—a long, narrowish 
room with a great bay-window thrown out of one 
shoulder, producing a sort of dislocating effect, vagari- 
ously suggesting Richard III. rather than Haakon VII. 

Of course, I couldn’t keep this room. I am not rich. 
I felt like thanking the housekeeper for the compli- 
ment, when she showed it to me. One likes to look 
affluent—unless he is, when it is apt to be expensive. 

Of course, I went to the window—for one look, and 
[ freely confess that before this first ravishing view 
of Norway scenery all seruples of economy vanished 
into thin air, and, like the gentle Scot in Du Maurier’s 
Trilby, I committed myself by an equivalent to his 
delicious * Je prong!” 

And so will you, gentle sister, brother, if you care 
for life’s real things, so often expressed in the in- 
tangible. And you will already begin to be glad that 
the antiquity-man didn’t get you first—if your purse 
is limited; not that a room of the King’s suite is so 
very expensive, but neither is it cheap. Ten kr. a 
day, without meals, less than three dollars. Very good 
ones are to be had for half this—but minus the view. 

The royal suite here consists of a great square 
parlor, flanked by two sleeping-chambers, baths, ete.— 
all three rooms provided with separate balconies. 

The parlor, which by a strange prudence I did not 
take, since I was in for grandeur, was once, during my 
stay, occupied for an afternoon tea-drinking by the 
royal party, but, although my sweater hung on the 
door-knob on my side of the dividing door and a 
staccato conversation picturesquely flavored with for- 
eign tongues came to me through the meshes of my 
jacket, I caught no glimpse of their royal highnesses 
on this oecasion. 

It was pleasant to catch Queen Maud’s occasional 
English ejaculation, thrown into a medley of tongues 
Seandinavian—Norwegian, Danish, and Swedish, alike 
enough to our ears, being quite separate tongues. But 
there was no Swedish spoken that day in the King’s 
suite. It was all friendly talk. 

I was sorry not to see them, but one must ever 
wait on royalty, and, while I took chances, the party 
had started, following their carriages afoot up the 
hillside through the wood to Frognasaeter, a friendly 
tavern little less than a mile distant, where one may 
find refreshment, tea or coffee, and small cakes, and, 
if he be a stranger and curious, he may, for a trifling 
tip, follow a guide from one log cabin to another, 
where are collected various homely articles of use 
and antiquity. 

The beautiful upland of Voxenkollen, where every- 
thing conspires to conjure and nature is as varied as 
vast; in a climate Elysian, where range tops range of 
mountains in lessening color to where the snow edges 
merge into a dream-sky, beyond a rich basin of fer- 
tility and strong color; where, from the hump on King 
Richard’s shoulder, one may watch the ocean steamers 
sail into harbor; and still beyond, to the greeneries 
whence emerge the white turrets of Oscarshall, the 
royal summer palace over at the left, separated, in the 
landscape, by intervening slopes serrated in outline by 
Norway pines, while the closer clefts gleam purple with 
heather—this wonderful upland with its marvellous 
spread of view, many miles and nearly a dozen days 
from New York, is reached without a disturbing ex- 
perience or a breath of tire. A long sea-dream, a vision 
of mysterious confusion of sun and mist, an easy drive 
—and there you are! 

At the base of the hill lies a peaceful baronial estate, 
square-set, orderly, and well groomed, as one sees it, 
looking down from Voxenkollen. In its broad red roof 
one catches the dominant note in nearly all Norwegian 
landseape. Flecks of it in rust-red dot the valley, and 
every sumach and poison-alder will speak up its “ Ad- 
sum!” in answering reds before the summer is done. 

Nature varies little in its elements. Norway an- 

swers the Catskills as Maine reflects Florida, always, 
of course, barring a few trifling individualities which 
intimacy will reveal. To an American who loves his 
native soil and flora there seems to me nothing more 
gratifying than the friendly familiarity of nearly all 
the vegetation of Scandinavia. 

The story of the forest is written here in fir and 
birch and silver poplars, and whispered high among 
the lofty pines. Kven the foot-notes read true in the 
ferns and mosses which will seem to have followed 
you over; yes, and even the small population of the 
low growths. We may not know their tentacles, or 
the number of their antennx, but, recognizing them, 
we move away when they approach, suspiciously 
small of waist and big of belly, sluggards that we are, 
refusing to be wise. It seems to me that I had never 
seen so many or so active anthills as at Voxenkollen, 
and, later, in other parts of Norway. Perhaps the 
natives take better heed of Scripture than we, in 
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America, for of all frugal and industrial peoples the 
world over, the Scandinavian stands near the front. 

As I sat one day, beside a clump of superb thistles 
in bloom, apparently growing out of solid rock, in the 
wood near Voxenkollen, experiencing new delight of 
recognition every minute—only half in Norway and 
the other half upon my own little slope in the Rip 
Van Winkle country—I suddenly realized a sense of 
incompleteness in the presentment, and I knew in a 
moment that it was the indigenous human element, so 
ubiquitous in our loved Catskills. From this, my 
mind passed quickly to a certain Mrs. Butts of the 
Kastkill Valley, gone from the lap of the valley into 
the blue above Round Top and Black Dome these five 
years past, and even the summer folk to whom she 
came on certain days in the week, for housecleaning, 
or a turn at the tubs, miss her genial presence still. 

I seemed to miss her there, in the woods of Nor- 
way, and, recalling her good-natured laugh and fear- 
less badinage, I almost wished she might appear to 
me, just for a minute, and tell me how she fared in 
the Other Country. 

She was of a maternal design, was Sister Butts, 
whose descendants now 
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disturb the dozers in the shade or “knitters in the 
sun ” who people the balconies. 

Here one may remain apart, an entertained spec- 
tator, or easily crossing the doubtful barrier of foreign 
tongues, he will find companionship at his elbow. 

During my stay at Voxenkollen there were nearly 
always in evidence two picturesque gentlewomen of 
a time gone by, whom I immediately recognized as 
Mrs. Browning and her astral reflection. Their droop- 
bandeaux, swinging low over the ears, threatened at 
any moment to lapse into the limp side curls which 
distinguish our poet in her portraits. And when 
they stepped deftly to avoid treading on their too- 
long skirts, I discovered ihat intangible but sure mark 
of breeding and far-awayness which marked the wan 
and fascinating face of Elizabeth Barrett. It mattered 
not which one entered the room first, she was always 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning, and the other the re- 
flection. So real seemed the likeness that | felt tempt- 
ed one day to ask a question lying dormant within me 
these many years, concerning Aurora Leigh, when 
suddenly milady spoke—to the reflection. Politely de- 
ferring to me, so obviously an American, she said: 





people the valley, ample 
and soft, a well-lapped 
motherly body, who for 
many years had “ gran- 
nied the valley,” as the 
saying is, which is to say 
that she had attended at 
births, in all weathers and 


through tedious times, 
often travelling: many 
miles through snowdrifts 


to assist at this common 
miracle, for which divine 
service her compensation 
varied with the times. 

A dozen eggs on leaving 
at the end of the ninth 
day was often accepted as 
ample pay, and the story 
goes—indeed, I had _ it 
from her own lips—that 
on one occasion when the 
arrival of twins doubled 
her service and her re- 
sponsibility, and her hopes 
ran high as to a second 














dozen of eggs in conse- 
quence, she found herself 
at the last giving honest 
thanks for exactly six egys because of the greater need 
—and she went her way rejoicing, for she was a sunlit 
soul. “ Well,” she exclaimed, in telling the story, 
laughing the while, “ It’s a poor rule that won’t work 
both ways!” 

That night, sitting at my open window in the 
King’s suite and looking down over the valley, | 
wondered if perchance there were not a Mrs. Butts 
there, to trudge from red roof to red roof during the 
long white season, and what would her honorarium 
be for receiving and delivering safely to his family 
the future mayor of Minneapolis, or perhaps even of 
Chicago. A pound of goat cheese or the infant’s 
weight in pickled eels? 

And this suggests one of the poorest of Limericks, 
born of the moment: 


Said a Yankee lad, touring in Norway, 
To Jan Daa, munching food in his doorway, 
“That goat cheese with salt eel 
Seems a very queer meal!” 
Chuckled Jan, “I eat my way, nit your way!” 


Which said (and perhaps better unsaid) Limer- 
ick is submitted for no quality dietetic or other, but 
rather because it seems to hold a small hint of the 
self-satisfied spirit of the unperturbed native of rural 
Norway, and one cannot help wondering if it were 
not possibly this same spirit, carried to the ultimate, 
which kindled in the inflammable mind of Ibsen the 
protest of fire which blazed forth in Peer Gynt. But 
I must not speak of Ibsen—not yet. The name is a 
torch and would lead us from the tranquillity of 
Voxenkollen. 

But no matter. All spells are good in this high- 
hold of peace. It is a significant fact, I think, that 
our particular party of five alert Americans, most 
of them well-travelled, all of sensitive critical ability, 
if not critically disposed—five adults, strongly indi- 
vidualized, hence interestingly differentiated, each ob- 
serving out of the high tower of his personal judg- 


ment, every one seeing a fresh side or a new phase 


of things—it seems significant, I say, that such a 
party should, with one voice, agree that Voxenkollen, 
in the south of Norway, as a resort for tired Americans 
of taste and refinement is the perfect place. 

Here is nothing to attract the vulgar. The nou- 
veaugx riches would find no “ opening” for the display 
of millinery. Seekers for formal dissipation would 
despise and eschew it. The blatant and _ insistent 
would either disappear or remain to acquiesce in 
nature’s silence. It is not cheap enough for vulgar 
herding, and the fact that its atmosphere of repose 
is maintained without a single poster regulation or 
restriction speaks for the class of its patronage. 

A bevy of Western girls putting a young Russian 
baron through the mazes of an American dance—and 
amazement at fine American freedom—in one of the 
parlors, interferes not at all with the singer-without- 
a-voice who does nasal topical songs (as an example 
of American music?) in an adjacent room, nor do the 
friendly clickings of beer-glasses in the main saloon 
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“ The songing would sound far better if there were not 
so many furnitures m the room,” with a glance toward 
the Norwegian singer at the piano. Then [ knew 
them for a pair of Danish ladies, and | was almost 
glad that they did not speak again. Although this 
one remark dispelled forever the Browning illusion, it 
afforded a fresh delight. 

The Seandinavian is distinguished by a certain sim 
plicity of bearing far exceeding that of the more 
sophisticated English-speaking world, and certainly 
the people of Sweden display rather more of the great- 
world manner than the Norwegians. Indeed, the 
western side of the peninsula is comparatively rural, 
and the young King, seated upon a little throne, 1s 
more like the president of a rustic democracy than a 
erowned monarch, so at one is he with the common 
people. It is like playing at royalty, and one almost 
feels that he might at any momert tilt his crown a 
bit askew and wink his eye. 

A pretty little anecdote met us in Christiania, later. 
It seems that a quiet tailor-made little lady went 
into one of the shops one day and bought a pair of 
shoes, and when the saleswoman asked her address, 
she replied: “ You need not deliver them. Just have 
them wrapped, if you please. My husband will meet 
me here and he will carry them.” And in a moment, 
his Majesty the King came in, took the Queen’s parcel 
and they walked out together as if they had never 
heard of the crown of Norway. 

They are a happy-looking pair, and the dainty 
Queen Maud, although by no means a beauty, is far 
handsomer than the photographs which one sees of 
her, the difference being chiefly a matter of coloring 
pink and white, with hair of gold. It seems trivial 
to mention her waist, which, indeed, is too slight a 
thing to talk about—and hence a subject of frequent 
comment. 

If this be her single deformity, it is as easily for- 
given as is the one weakness which she grievedly con- 
fesses, an inordinate bashfulness, perhaps the most 
unexpected thing possible in one reared in the atmos 
phere of the English court. A winning little failing, 
this, and yet she refers to it as her “ greatest trial,” in 
a voice most appealing and with a hunted expression 
which makes her seem a child entreating protection. 

Admitting the timidity, however, let no one imagine 
for an instant that the sweetly feminine Queen is 
forgetful of her own dignity. A story was current 
when we were there that on one occasion a certain 
worthy but over-sure Norwegian of some distinction, 


but of inordinate egoism, possibly unconsciously play- 
ing upon her reputed timidity, entered the royal pres- 
ence with blasé manner, both hands thrust into his 
pockets. 

The discourtesy, conscious or not, was a challenge, 
and the little Queen, so easily perturbed by a trifle, 
rose instantly to the situation. When she had moved 
back a pace and calmly inspected Herr Nameless, 
measuring his length deliberately with her lorgnettes, 
he hastened to come to time, forgot his pockets, and 
deferred to his Queen. 

. 
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“A Lover? 


A One Act 
Di 


_ i ep 
MaNpUelle DCCLM 


CHARACTERS 


\pAM Srrover, a retired clockmaker, of gentle, un- 
assertive manner, 

Mrs. Srrover, parrenue, and socially aggressive. 

Dotty Srrover, a dear girl. 

lioMAS JOUNSON, majordomo to the Strover house- 
hold. 

Ronert Howe, a likable young man, of brisk, breezy 
personality. 

CouNTESS LouISE EpGAROVNA MALEVSKAYA, iridoiw of 
Count Malersky, formerly Miss Hoffman of New 
York, an attractive young woman of the world. 

Prince VLADIMIR SERGEYEVICH OUKUTOMSKY, an al- 


tractive young Russian. 


Time.—The present; winter, late autumn, or early 
spring. 

CostTuMES.—Of the prevailing fashion, according to 
character. 

SCENE. tn unfashionable room in’ the  Strovers’ 
fashionable New York house. Door to hall rear C. 
Door to inner room Le. Window R. Fireplace with 
mantelpiece and mirror Le Table with telephone 
L. C2. Sofa and small table R. C. Piano up L. 
trmehair L. Other chairs conveniently disposed, 

The equipments are solid and comfortable, as if the 

room had been intended for a study. It presents, 

however, the appearance of a bric-a-brae shop. On 
mantel, tables, walls, bookshelves, cabinets, ete., are 
clocks of all kinds. 

One, a standing clock, 

has a case devoid of 

works, ‘large enough 

for Mrs. Strover par- 

tially to conceal her- 

self. in it. 

the wall in some con- 

venient place is a 

euckoo clock, the 

cuckoo of whieh can 


tqgainst 


be manipulated by 
behind 
the scenes, Vone of 
the clocks are run- 
ning, though many of 
them, having faces 


turned from audience, 


sone pe rson 


may be supposed to 
be at work. Theis 
striking is simulated 
by persons — striking 
bells, ete., behind the 
scenes. 

s the curtain rises all 
the clocks strike five. 
One, the cuckoo clock, 
keeps on after the 


others cease. 


Thomas (irho is tak- 
ing tags off clocks and 
draping scarfs over 
some of the more con- 
Spicuous, shakes fist at clocks as they strike). Oh, 
shut up!.... Shut up, | say! (The cuckoo clock 
stops.) Dear knows you make me trouble enough 
without calling attention to yourselves that way! 
(Ntanding back, he surveys his work.) There! Now 
I've taken the tags off you, and draped you a bit, 
you look like articles of virtue, and not as if every 
blooming one of you was for sale! (He strolls toward 
the mirror.) Oh, Thomas, Thomas, this double life 
is telling on you, Thomas. ‘This underhand mixing up 
with elocks is marking you with the silver livery of 
time, as it were! (He pulls out a gray hair.) My 
advice to you, Thomas, is to squeeze the old man a 
little harder, and 
ments, and carrying a bundle, enters hurriedly. He 


(Strover, in outdoor gar- 
places the bundle on table R. C. 
off with hat, coat, ete.) Well, Mr. Strover, sir, you’re 
late! 

Ntrover. Late! For what? 

Thomas. Why, for luncheon, sir. 

Ntrover. Were my wife and daughter home for 


Thomas assists him 


luncheon ? 

Thomas. Why, yes, sir, but 

Ntrover (pausing in the act of undoing package). 
They were? 

Thomas. Well, yes, sir 
luncheon. 


but they had a ladies’ 


TO; 


Ntrover. Ohi! 
package.) Then LT ain't late! 

Thomas. Well, then, sir, let’s say you're early 
early for dinner, 

Strover. Will my wife and daughter be home for 
dinner ? 

Thomas. Well, no, sir. 
Mrs. 

Ntrover (interrupting). Then I ain’t early, neither! 

Thomas, Mayhe you're hungry, sir, or thirsty. How 
about tea? 

Ntrover. Are my wife and daughter home for tea? 

Thomas, Why, no, Mr. Strover.  'They’re only home 
on Tuesdays, sir! (He takes a card from his pocket 
and lays it on table.) But any day of the week, tea 


(Disappointed, continues undoing 


To-night they dine with 


is tea! 

Ntrover (waving his hand impatiently). Not for me! 
(Thomas shakes head, as if this were incomprehensi- 
ble, and carries hat and coat into inner room, Strover 
takes from package an old clock, and holds it up 
admiringly.) The pretty dear! This, Thomas, is a 
Christopher Columbus clock! 

Thomas, Yes, sir. You mean the party invented it, 
or diseovered it? 

Ntrover (laughs slightly). Neither. It is so ealled 
heeause (He breaks off, his attention caught by 
some objects on the tray.) What are these? 

Thomas. From ‘ifland’s, sir, with this letter. (He 


shows Strover a letter) saving that as the work 


“MY DEAR PRINCE! I TOOK YOU FOR A GENIUS!” 


requires artistic taste and skill they think it will be 
eminently in Mr. Johnson’s line! 

NStrover. “ Artistic taste and skill.” Very nice of 
Tifland’s!| This miniature... Ah, some of the 
stones have dropped from the setting. Garnets. 
Luckily I can just match them. <A pretty bit of 
workmanship, this frame. You see, Thomas, you 
would know it to be Russian, because . 

Thomas. Yes, sir. Um afraid, Mr. Strover, you'll 
have to raise my wages, sir! 

NStrover (examining miniature through lens). What, 
again’? 

Thomas. This double life is wearing on me, sir. 
(The cuckoo clock — strikes. He_ shakes his fist 
at it, then continues.) Butler to the Strover house- 
hold, and also your accomplice in surreptitiously 
carrying on your former trade. Think of the lies | 
have to tell! 

Strover (matching garnets with some he takes from 
table drawer). But, Thomas, you tell lies, anyway! 

Thomas. I won’t deny, sir, it is a natural gift I 
have; but it comes higher when done to order! 

Strover. Man alive, one would think I had com- 
mitted murder! All said and done, I’m only a poor 
old fellow who happens to have come into a fortune, 
tinkering at my old trade for sheer love of it! 

Thomas, Still, if it was to get around New York— 


Knot 
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Ntrover (impatiently). Oh, tell New York and be 
jiggered! What do I care for New York! 

Thomas, No, sir. You don’t. You have a spirit 
above it. But Mrs. Strover does. Ull be bound Mrs. 
Strover will make it worth my while to hold my 
tongue! [He goes up toward door, «. 

Ntrover. Go ahead! (As Thomas stands by the 
door, unable to believe his ears, Strover picks up an- 
other article from table and looks at it. It seems to 
be familiar, for he gives a quick exclamation and 
examines it more closely.) What’s this? 

Thomas, By referring to Tifland’s memorandum you'll 
find that it’s a lady’s ring. It’s a good stone, but 

Ntrover. Yes, it’s a good stone. 

Thomas. But the owner finds the setting old- 
fashioned. Wants something new, stylish, up-to-date! 

Ntrover. Oh! You needn’t speak to Mrs. Strover 
yet, Thomas. lll raise your wages! 

Thomas, Thank you, sir! 

[The cuckoo clock strikes. He shakes his first at 
if, and goes out C. 

Ntrover (alone). A good stone? [ went hungry to 
buy it for her! T engraved her initials and mine, and 
the date of our engagement, inside it, myself. And 
now she wants to change it! Oh, Mary Ann! 

[He goes with emotion into the inner room. 
The Countess, in outdoor clothing, enters C, ushered 
in by Thomas. 

Thomas, They'll be in any minute, madam. 

Countess. I’ve never 
been in this room before. 

What an odd place! 
Thomas. Mr. Strover’s 

quarters, madam.  He’s 

the greatest hand for 
collecting brice-i-brae. 

(The euckoo clock says, 

*Cuckoo!”) Shut up, 

do. 

Strover enters, wearing 
green shade over eyes, 
and leather apron 
with pockets. 

Strover. Who's — this? 
Thomas. It’s the 

Countess, sir. Countess 

Louise Kdgarovna Mal- 

evskaya, widow of Gen- 

eral the Count Malevsky, 
of St. Petersburg, née 

Miss Hoffman, of New 

York! 

Strover. Pleased to 
meet you, ma’am. 

Countess (courteous, 
but surprised). You 
are—? 

Strover. Oh, just the 
man of the house. 

Thomas (explaining). 

Mr. Strover, madam! 
Countess. Oh! I ealled 

Z to see Mrs. Strover. 

NStrover. Then you’ve come to the wrong shop. This 
is my room! 

Thomas. | forgot to tell you, sir. Mrs. Strover gave 
orders that visitors were to be shown in here! 

Strover. The deuce she did! 

Thomas. You see the rest of the house is upside 
down and inside out preparing for the festivities! 

Strover. The festivities! What festivities? 

Countess. Here is my invitation, Mr. Strover. 

Ntrover (reading from invitation). Mr. and Mrs. 
Adam Strover request the honor of . Oh, so I 
request, do I? 

[Goes to table and begins to work on miniature. 

Countess. I’m afraid I intrude. 

Strover. Well, ma’am, it would be rude in me to 
agree with you and rude to contradict you! 

Countess. May I ask what you are doing? 

Thomas (hastily interposing). It’s a job lot of old 
junk he bought in at auction, madam. He loves it so 
he won’t trust it out of his hands to be repaired! 

Countess. How interesting! (Looks over Strover’s 
shoulder. Gives shriek.) Oh! That miniature! Why, 
it belongs to me! I sent it to Tifland’s to have some 
stones replaced! And they have sold it to you! Oh! 

Ntrover. No, no! Listen. I'll explain! 

7 somas, ‘Vhere’s some mistake! 

( uckoo clock (at same time). Cuckoo! 
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Countess. It’s mine, I tell you! 
cousin, and a great treasure! 
[Seizes miniature while speaking, and runs off, C. 
Strover after her, Thomas runs after 
Strover. Cuckoo clock says “ Cuckoo!” repeat- 
edly. Their voices are heard behind the scene. 
They appear immediately, L, still chasing one 
another, this time Thomas in the lead with 
the miniature, and run off again, C. While 
they are passing through the Robert 
Howe enters. He stands dumfounded, watch- 
ing them. 
Robert. How extraordinary! The Countess Malev- 
skaya, the butler, and a strange man playing tag! 
The three enter again, L, this time Strover in the lead 
with the miniature. 


My late husband’s 


runs 


room, 


Countess. Thief! Thief! Oh, stop him! Mr. Howe! 
Stop him! Thief! 
Robert. Eh? <A thief! Hold on, you, sir! (Seizes 


Strover.) Aren’t you ashamed, at your age! (Takes 
miniature from Strover. Countess, Thomas, and 
Strover fall breathless into chairs.) Thomas, you 
watch him while I telephone for the police! 

[Moves toward telephone. 

{ll (detaining Robert). Oh no, no! 

Robert (pausing). Well, but why not? (The others 
all fall breathless into seats again, unable to speak. 
Robert looks at Strover.) What have you got to say 
for yourself, sir? (Strover, breathless, closes eyes, 
shaking head. Robert looks at him more attentively.) 
Wait! Where can I have seen you? The moment you 
close your eyes . . . Tum-te-iddity! ... I seem to be 
listening to Wagner’s music! (Strover opens eyes.) 
No, it is only when you close them, as if you were 
asleep! Yes, that way! Tum-te-iddity! Siegfried, 
Lohengrin . . . where have I seen you? 

Strover. At the back of my wife’s opera box. 

Robert. Your wife’s opera box? [ Puzzled. 

Countess and Thomas. It’s Mr. Strover! 

Robert (amazed). What, the master of the house? 

Strover. Oh no. I’m only her husband! 

Robert. Oh! But how about this miniature? 

Countess. Tifland’s sold it to him for junk! 

Robert. Oh, it’s some mistake! IT call them up! 

Thomas. Stop, Mr. Howe! I will make a clean 
breast of it! My name is Johnson! 

Robert. Oh, piftie! 

Thomas. But you don’t understand! Madam, read 
this letter! [Gives her Tifland’s letter. 

Countess. Wait! This explains everything! 

Robert. What explains what? 

Thomas. It would be against my character if it 
were known that I have any leanings toward Art, so 
| keep it dark! Mr. Strover is good enough to let 
me use his room for a workshop in my off hours! 

Cuckoo clock. Cuckoo! 

Thomas. Do keep still! , . . Bless him, he loves to 
fool with my tools! [Takes apron, etc., from Strover. 

Robert. Well, then, Countess, if you are satisfied... 

[Lays miniature on table as she nods assent. 

Countess. Perfectly. (Goes up.) 1 think Vl go to 
Mrs. Strover’s room and put my hat straight. And, 
pray, Mr. Johnson, take care of that. It’s my late 
husband’s cousin, and the greatest sort of a treasure! 

[She goes off C, attended by Thomas. Strover sits 
at table, R. C. 

Robert. Mr. Strover, I’m mighty glad to meet you 
in your waking hours. I love your daughter. 

Strover. Well, what does Dolly say to it? 

Robert. She’d have me if she would only listen to 
her own heart! 























“I WANT TO TAKE A LOOK AT THE PRINCE” 





HARPER’S BAZAR 


Strover. Well, and what’s to prevent it? 
Robert. Mother. 
mother’s bonnet. 

Strover. What has Mary Ann 
money ? 

Robert. Oh, heaps. Piles. I make it so fast I get 
tired of counting it! But Mrs. Strover thinks it 
vulgar because I make it myself, in business! 

Strover (interested). Business, eh? 

Robert. Yes. No family clean without me. I float 
around you in your bath. You wash your hands with 
me. You lather your face with me in shaving. I 
meet your eye on every side with the query, “ Howe’s 
Soap?” and the playful rejoinder, * It’s fine!” 

Strover. Look here! You’re a young fellow after 
my own heart! 

Robert. Good! 

Strover. No good! l’ve got nothing to say about it! 
Ten years ago my wife’s great-uncle left us a for- 
tune because we were the happiest family he had ever 
known! Well, that was the beginning of the end. 
My wife and girl are at home two or three hours in 
the week. At home to the world. That's all. 

Robert. Even so, I spell happiness D-o-l-l-y! 

Strover. And quite right, too. I'd say God bless 
you, only Mary Ann would tell me it was out of date! 

[They shake hands. 

Dolly (entering C). Well, father! Robert! 

Strorer. Why don’t you have him, daughter? 

Robert. Yes, Dolly. Why? 

Doily. I want to take a look at the Prince! 

Ntrover and Robert. What Prince? 

Dolly. What, haven’t you heard? 

Mrs. Strover enters C. 

Mrs. S. Oh, my dear Countess, I’m so sorry to have 
kept you! Oh, good afternoon, Adam! How do you 
do, Mr. Howe! I thought the dear Countess ‘was 
here! 

Robert (interrupting). Mrs. Strover, mayn’t I have 
a clear field with Dolly? 

Mrs. S. Now, my dear Mr. Howe, let us have no 
more of that nonsense. As I have told you, if Dorothea 
marries an American, a trust or a fashionable artist 
is as low as I could let her stoop! 

Robert. But Vm an artist . the architect of my 
own fortune! 
~ Mrs. S. I’m a radical, but I draw the line at soap! 

Robert. Radicals always do, 

Mrs. S. Miss Strover cannot possibly ally herself 
to a man with a bar of soap in his eseutcheon! 

Robert. “* Hath the pear! less whiteness because of its 
birth?” 

Mrs. S. Once for all, I decline to be your mother- 
of-pearl. I mean, your mother-in-law! (Checks 
Robert, who is about to persist.) Im Miss Strover’s 
name I greatly regret that a prior engagement— (All 
I mean, every prospect of a prior 
(The Countess 


The buzzing of the social bee in 


against you? No 


exclaim, amazed.) 
engagement, prevents her acceptance! 
enters CU.) Ah, here is the Countess! Oh, my dear, | 
am in such a pickle— I mean, predicament! 

Countess. And how can | help you? [All sit. 

Mrs. S. As you are a Russian . that is, by mar- 
riage, I want a few points from you about manipulat- 
ing a samovar, and serving caviar and charlotte 
Russe, and other little national touches, as we are 
going to entertain a Russian Prince! 

Countess (with polite interest). Indeed? 

Dolly (clapping hands). 1t’s so romantic! 

Mrs. S. We met the Princess, his mother, last year 
while travelling. She is quite the swell... 1 mean, 
grande dame! The Prince is her only and favorite 
child. A lady of the royal family fell in love with 
him, which is against the Russian Constitution. So 
the Tsar banished him for a year, at the end of which 
he is to present himself again at Court, with a bride. 
The year is almost up, but the Prince has been enjoying 
himself so well in Paris that he forgot about getting 
married. In despair the Princess, his mother, wrote 
me, asking my aid. Accordingly I cabled back. “ Send 
your son to me!” 

Strover. What for? 

Mrs. S. Why, for Dolly! 

Robert. And not one string attached? 

Mrs. S. Oh yes, Mr. Howe. One condition, that the 
lady’s father shall not be engaged in any trade or 
business pursuit! ; 

[With a nervous gesture Strover rises. 

Countess. And pray what is the Prince’s name? 

Dolly. Oh, mother and I have just been to a school 
of languages to learn how to pronounce it! (Takes out 
a paper and reads.) Viadimir ... accent on the 
second syllable . . . Vladimir . 

Mrs. S. Pet name or abbreviation being— 

Dolly. Now, mother! Don’t rush things! 

Mrs. 8S. Nonsense, Dolly! We had to pay for a full 
lesson, so I thought we might as well get all we could 
for our money! Pet name . [Consulting paper. 

Countess (involuntarily prompting). Volodya! 

Mrs. 8. (slightly surprised). You know? 

Countess. It is a common name in Russia. 

Mrs. 8S. and Dolly (continuing). Viadimir . . . ac- 
cent on the second syllable. Sergeyevich . accent 
on the second syllable. Vladimir Sergeyevich Oukh- 
tomsky. 

Countess (shrieks, rises). What? 

Mrs. S. You know the dear Prince? 

Countess. He is my late husband’s cousin! 

[Goes to window, looks off. 

Mrs. 8. What a delightful coincidence! 

[Dolly, humming a song, goes to mirror, arranges 
hair. 

Thomas (enters C, brings cafd to Mrs. 8). Foreign 
party, madam. 

Mrs. 8. (takes card, but does not read it). Ah yes. 
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“BUT | AM IN THE TREMENDOUS HURRY!" 


The musician to play the musie at the musicale. Let 

him wait! 
Prince (has followed Thomas on). How? Wait? 

But I am in the great, the tremendous hurry! 
Countess (turns, 


recognizing exclaims, un- 


noticed by all). Viadimir . 


roice, 
Volodya! 

[Turns away again, 

Mrs. S. Ah, well. If the dear Countess will excuse 
me! It won’t take long. 

Prince, The quicker the better! Is it a standing 


engagement, or... 7 [ Nits. 
Mrs. S. The impudence of these foreigners! . . . Re- 


member, young man, that expense is no consideration. 
Prince, It never is, with me! 
Mrs. S. I expect you to put your best foot forward 
upon the piano! 
Prince (amazed). Eh? 
room! I 
Money”! 
Mrs. S. (indignant). Is this insolence? 
Prince. No, merely playfulness. But 
time watch), I have none to lose, po 
vysotchaishaniou povielaniu—by order of the Tsar! 
Vrs. S. | suppose [ must make allowance for your 
being a foreigner. But to business. We will have an 
orchestra. 


(Looks about.) The quaint 
suppose your family motto is, “Time is 


| Strover, nervous. 


speaking of 
(consulting 


Prince. Die to the slow music, eh? 


Mrs. S. You will play a solo; your most expensive 
one. 

Prince. A solo! I expected a duet! 

Mrs. 8S.  Fiddlestrings, Mr. What’s-your-name! 


Duets are out of date! Give us a sample solo now! 
Prince. Ececentrie person! 
harmonious, I do not play! 

Mrs. 8S. (amazed). What! You do not play? 

Prince (running to piano). Let me prove it. (Spins 
music stool violently round, sits, bangs, burlesquing a 
pianist.) Voila! 

Vrs. S. Is that Debussy or Strauss? 

Prince. Impromptu! (Playing again.) A Russian 
suite! Souvenirs of Paris! First 
America! Mother-in-Law Motif! Reveries of a Young 
Nobleman About to Marry By Order of the Tsar! 

Mrs. 8. Outrageous! 

Prince (rising ard coming down). But, mother, is 
that essential? 

Urs. W. Mother! But perhaps you’re 
not a pianist! Perhaps you’re only a composer! 

Prince. Well, in truth I am here to make overtures 

matrimonial ones. Are they both yours? (Look 
ing from Dolly to Countess, who has turned her back 
Jecause, if so, I prefer that one’s back (indi 


While my disposition is 


Impressions of 


You can’t play one bit! 


Essential! 


again.) 
cating Countess) to that one’s face (indicating Dolly. 
Dolly laughs and turns her back, and Countess, laugh 
ing, turns her face.) And I prefer that one’s face (in 
dicating Countess) to that back 
Dolly). It works both ways, back and 
preference. She reminds me of a cousin of my own 
by marriage! 
Mrs. 8S. He’s mad! Turn him out! 

[All but Mrs. S. and Thomas have discovered the 
Prince’s identity. and Strover rush 
forward and seize the Prince. 

Robert and Strover. Delighted! 

Thomas (also seizing Prince). 
I’ll call the police! 

Prince (struggling). Eh? 

Dolly. Mother! It’s the Prince! 

Countess (running to protect Prince). No, no! You 
shall not hurt him! Viadimir! Volodya! Don’t you 
know me? 


(indicating 
front, my 


one s 


tobert 


Come along, now, or 
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Prince (recognizing Countess). Louise 
Malevskaya! You here! 

Mrs. 8. (amazed). Why, who is this? 

Strover, Robert, Dolly, and Countess 
(together). Prince Vladimir Sergeyevich 
Oukhtomsky! 

Prince (bowing low). At your segvice! 

{Thomas, horrified, slips out, C. 

Mrs. 8. Good gracious! IL mean, O mon 
Dieu! My dear Prinee. I took you for a 
genius! We weren’t expecting you till 
to-morrow! 
Prince. There was an accident. ‘The 
boat broke a— What is it boats break? 
Robert (prompting). Her propeller? 
Prince. No, no. Her record! 
Mrs. 8S. (presenting). My 
Miss Dorothea Strover. 

Prince (bows low). Charmed. 
of the Tsar! 

Dolly (curtsies). Charmed. By 
of mama! 

Prince. | trust we shall be friends! 

Dolly. I promise you we shall never be 
anything else! 





daughter, 
By order 


order 


Vrs. S. Shall we announce the engage- 
ment? 
Prince. The sooner the better! 


Ntrover. Not so fast, sir. We need a 
little time to know you! 

Prince. Dear little papa-in-law-that-is- 
to-be, | have to marry immediately, 
po vysotehaishaniou povielaniu, by order 
of the Tsar! You can learn to know and 
love me during the remainder of my life 
(Turns to Countess.) Do you still wear 
the mouraing for Nicholas Muichaelovich 
Malevsky ? 

Vrs. S. VU get it into to-morrow 
morning’s papers! [Eait, C. 

Dolly. Do! And Vil write an emphatic 
denial tor to-morrow evening’s papers! 

[ Aside, following Mrs. S. off C. Stro- 
ver, as if the situation were be- 


yond him, goes ojf L. 


Countess. Then you have remembered 
me? 
Prince (kissing her hand). As one re- 


members violets! 
Countess, Good-by! [Bait C. 
Prince sozhe moy! 
Robert (groans). Oh, my 
Prince. 1 tind I love Louise Malevskaya. 
Robert. Well, why not marry her? 
Prince. Honor prevents! 1 am bound 
to this little person of the name of Striver. 
No, Strover! 
Robert. | could kill you with pleasure! 
Prince. Name your When? 
Robert. To-night. 
Prince. Sharp? 
Robert. On the dot. Out 
the park! 
Prince. Can we avoid the police? 
Robert. Yhe police will avoid us! But 
what’s the use? I will go away. Is there 
any opening in Kussia for a business man? 
Prince. Russia is” full) of openings. 
There are the Siberian mines. 
Robert. Business openings, [ mean. 1 


(groans) 


stars! 


weapons! 
Kight sharp. 
What time is that? 
there! in 
[Pointing out of window. 


sell soap! 

Prince, Da! 
but two baths in his entire career: 
he is born, and when he dies! 

Robert. Well, Ul go for a stroll! 
Dolly enters, C, with a sheet of paper in 
hand, from which she reads. 
Dolly. “ Miss Dorothea Strover  em- 
phaticaliy denies .. .” 
Robert. Farewell, Dolly! Blossom in 
the bosomowsky of your Oukhtomsky and 


The average Russian takes 
when 


be as happyoviech as you cansky! Never- 
morovna will you see me againsky. “ But 


in the wreck of all my hopes there’s yet 
some touch of bliss, since fate robs not 
my wretchedness of this last kiss!” 
(Kisses Dolly). And this, and... 

Prince (tugging Robert’s sleeve). Taka- 
fut tut! 

Dorothea! Do-ro 
Monster! [Seeing Robert. 

Robert. And this! (Kisses Dolly again, 
and runs off C.) Farewell! 

Dolly (amazed). Oh, Robert! (Bursts 
into tears, and indignantly tears up 
paper.) And | thought you were so true! 

Vrs. S. Come, daughter, and see about 


ya moya sudba! 


Urs. S. (entering, C). 


your trousseau! 

Dolly. So true! 

Mrs. S. Yrousseau! 

[Leads Dolly off C. 

Prince (moodily strolls to table, R. C.). 
Da! There is no escape! (Picks up min- 
iature.) What’s this! Myself! 

Enter, L, Strover and Thomas. 

Strover. [ suppose there’s no help for 
it, Thomas. I must sell out to you! See 
here, young man. You can’t have that! 

Prince. Pardon, little papa-in-law, but 
| have it! [Going C. 

Strover and Thomas (pursuing Prince). 


Stop! Stop! 
[Prince runs off, with the tivo in pur- 
suit, shouting. They reappear 








L.- The Prince still in the lead. 
He runs off again, (, shouting tri- 
umphantly. Strover and Thomas, 
out of breath, give up the chase. 
The cuckoo clock strikes. 
Strover. Here’s a nice muddle! 
Thomas. Yes, sir! Best sell out to me! 
The Countess enters, CU. 
Countess (to herself). That miniature 
I would not for the world let Viadi- 
mir know that I have cherished it! ((o- 
ing to table.) Where is it? (Sees Thom- 
as.) Oh, Mr. Johnson, | want that minia- 
ture! (Strover and Thomas look quilty./ 
Never mind about the repairs. I will ex- 
plain to Tifland’s. Please to give it to 
me. (Strover steals off L.) Well, where 
is it? 
Thomas, Ahem! 
* Cuckoo!”) Shut up! 
land’s for safe-keeping for the 
madam! 
Countess (doubtfully). Oh. Very well! 
(Exit, C. Strover returns. 
Thomas. Now, sir. We'll wind this up. 
I buy the business of you, cheap, because 
it ain’t worth much and because | have 
you on the hip, as Shakespeare puis it. 
[Cuckoo clock says * Cuckoo!” 
Mrs. 8. (entering, C). | must have some 
money! Mr. Strover Adam! 
Strover (not hearing Mrs. S.). Well, 
Thomas, | suppose it’s best! It has al- 


(Cuckoo clock says 
I sent it to Tif- 
night, 


Ways gone against the grain to have a 
secret from my wife! 

Mrs. S. What? A secret from me! 

[Slips inside case of largest clock. 

Strover (looking round). Yet it’s all 
the happiness I’ve had since we came into 
money! Pretty dears! Good-by! 

Vrs. 8S. There’s a woman in the case! 
followed by Prince 
Doragava 


Countess enters C, 

Prince. Louise Malevskaya! 
moya! Tell me, doushenka, could you 
have loved me if—? 

Countess. Oh, Volodya! 

Robert enters, C, and immediately after 
him comes Dolly. They stand watching 

Prince. Golubka! Golubushka! 

| Kisses Countess 

Robert (seizes Prince's sleeve). Oh. tut 
tut! 

Prince (releasing Countess). It is fare- 
well! 

Dolly (advancing). There’s a detective 
here from Tifland’s to arrest Mr. Johnson! 
[ told him no one of the name lives here 
excepting Thomas! 


Countess. | sent for him! I don’t like 


the way he makes my property appear and 


disappear, like a rabbit in a conjurer’s hat! 
[She indicates Thomas. General sur- 
prise. 

Thomas. Arrest him!  He’s the real 
culprit! [Points to Strover. 

Mrs. 8S. (to Thomas). Monster! Explain 
yourself! 

Thomas. Madam, | cannot tell a lie! 
(Cuckoo clock says “ Cuckoo!”’) Shut up! 
I cannot tell a lie unless paid for it! I 

Strover. 1t’s my fault, Mary Ann. I’ve 


been carrying on the old trade under 
Thomas Jolnson’s name. You see, I love 
it, and I’ve’ been lonely ( Voice 


breaks.) But Vil sell out to thomas! 

Prince. What! Batiushka, you are in 
trade? 

Thomas. Yes, sir, but he’s selling out to 
me. 

Prince. Has the money changed hands? 
(Thomas gets out wad of money and tries 
to hand this to Strover.) Hold him, Rob- 
ert! Prevent him! (Robert holds Thom- 
as.) See here, batiushka! 1 purchase 
this clock of you, and this, and this! (Jn- 
dicating different clocks.) I pay for them 
with this!’ (He throws a purse on table.) 
It contains rubles far beyond their worth! 
But they are out of repair! Thus! (With 
his walking-stick he smashes the glass 
of one or two of the clocks.) Until you 
deliver them to me in proper order you 
are still in trade, my little broken-off- 
papa-in-law, and I am free! Po vysot- 
chaishaniou povielaniu, by order of the 
Tsar! Oura! Oura! (Runs to Countess 
and embraces her.) Free! Louise! 

Robert. Dolly! 

Dolly. Robert! [They embrace. 

Strover (to Mrs. 8.). Vl give it up, 
Mary Ann! But first there’s one little 
job... a new setting for this! 

[Takes her ring from his pocket. 

Mrs. 8S. (with emotion). No. Don’t 
change it. Put it on my finger as you 
did twenty-five years ago! 

[They are now standing in couples, 
the Prince and the Countess at 
one side, Dolly and Robert at the 
other, Mr. and Mrs. Strover in the 
centre. Thomas is at the back in 


an attitude of benediction. All 
the clocks strike siz. 
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MINIATURE PAINTING 


BY ADA STERLING 




















™HERE has been shown re- 
jcently in New York a 
E collection of ivory  por- 
i traits, the work of the 
fs artist, Renée de Mirmont, 
which has _ quickened 
American interest in what 
the critics of late -have begun to talk ot 
as the renaissance of miniature-painting. 
In the days of Court gallantries, when 
the features of every woman and dandy of 
fashion and beauty were limned upon fans 
or bracelets, upon rings, bonbonniéres, 
snuff-boxes—upon every form of wearable 
or portable trinket, that delicate art was 
in its flowering time. 

The ivory gems of those days, still aglow 
with idealized loveliness, and 
signed by Carriera, who “ pastelled on 
ivory,” by Drouais, Duereux, Labille- 
Guiard, Fragonard, Ismael Mengs, Jeanne- 
Etienne Liotard, Isabey, Violet, Mme. de 
Mirbel, are now precious relics in the 
Louvre, the Royal Library at Windsor 
Castle, in fact in all the choicer museums 
of Europe. 
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MMt. RENEE DE MIRMONT AND HER SON 


Madame Debillemont-Chardon, who is, 
perhaps, the initial mover in the renais- 
sance of this work, has been an innovator, 
broadening its field from the limning of 
lovely mondaines and flower-taced children 
to the painting of paysages and peasants. 

Madame de Mirmont, whose work has 
been so recently exhibited in America, has 
followed another trend. Her original com- 
positions have taken the form of a Mater 
Dolorosa; a classic study of the human 
figure; a something distinctly poetic and 
spiritualized. In this respect she is, per- 
haps, the more significant and consistent 
force in the welcome recovery of the lovely 
art of small portraiture. A draughts- 
woman of power—her modelling and 
drawing of hands is wonderful—she has 
passed through the Beaux Arts after a 
long and thorough training there, only 
to turn aside from the lure of larger com- 
positions to devote herself strictly to a 
revival of early miniature principles. In 
so doing she has elected to follow the best 
traditions of the miniaturists of the 


“golden age.” Miniatures made by her 









































MME. BARTET OF THE COMEDIE FRANCAISE 


of notable personages in the New and the 
Old World have been classed with those 
of Fragonard and Isabey, and the lovely 
portrait of herselt here shown, with a 
similar portrait of and by Vigée Lebrun 
The artist is hors concours to the Exposi 
tion Universelle, a Fellow of the Beauy 
Arts and Officier de l’Instruetion Publique 
Her small portraits show an_ infinite 
variety, charm, and grace; a poetic as- 
sembling of color and character which 
seems less to result in a mere outer view 
of the sitter than a something of the inner 
entity grasped at and caught so that the 
changing moods of the subject give raii- 
ance and mobility to the finished ivory. 
One of the loveliest of the recent col- 
lection was a portrait of the present Pope, 
which was painted last year. A striking 
combination of delicacy and strength it 
is perhaps four inches wide by seven 
inches long, and shows a benevolent but 
forceful face quite unlike other portraits 
of His Holiness shown here. It offers a 

















HIS HOLINESS POPE PIUS X 


sharp contrast in color and drawing to 
the portrait of General Kuropatkin from 
the same artist’s pencil. Foreign critics 
look upon this last-named miniature as a 
chef-d’ceuvre. Other distinguished European 
gentlemen who have sat for Madame (le 
Mirmont are Monsieur Levasseur, of tlie 
Institute and Administrator of the Col- 
lége de France; and M. Octave Gréard, of 
the French Academy. 

Two: portraits of the Dowager Empress 
of Russia are among Madame de Mir- 
mont’s works; the first done in the royal 
robes; the second designed by the Empress 
as a gift to her friend, the Princess Demi- 
doff, in the simplest of high-necked 
dresses. 

Among the well-known Americans whose 
portraits have been done by Madame (le 
Mirmont are the late President McKinley, 
who sat for her during the last year of |iis 
life, at Washington; the late’ Mr. C. P. 
Huntington; Mr. and Mrs. Clarence A. 
Postley; Mrs. Roland Knoedler; and Mrs. 
Nicholas Longworth, Sr. 
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O right up to your room Yes, I know the platters and things go 
and change your things. | back again to the kitchen. If all the 
will show you the way. dishes are washed in the kitchen there 
*You see you have a would be really no use in having this 
nice, clean room and a_ pantry at all. 
nice white-enamelled bed * Now, here’s the laundry. You can take 
and fresh paper on the your bath in these tubs, of course being 
yall. I don’t see what a woman can be careful to serub the tubs out afterward. 
thinking of who expects her servants to And now, before I forget it, never take a 
sleep in horrid rooms they wouldn't go bath in the evening. Mr. Worth always 


into themselves—but, oh, do try to keep it takes a hot bath before he goes to bed, and 


nice. it makes him perfectly furious if he 
No, there isn’t a closet; you'll have to doesn’t find enough hot water. The boiler 


hang your things up behind that curtain, just holds enough water for him after the 


and do hang them. Oh dear; is that great dishes are done. Why, mornings, of 
hig thing the size of a mountain your’ course! you can get up a little earlier; or 
trunk’ I don’t know where you'll put it. in the afternoon when you have time. 
| don’t know where the last girls did put Yes, it is a little exposed. Yes, there are 


a good many doors going out, 
and do be careful about that; 
do be careful to lock them all. 
I have had shades put on the 
windows especially. 

“And about the ice-box. I 
am not so particular about any- 
thing in this house as I am 
about that ice-box. Clean that 
if you do not have time to clean 
anything else. You always do? 
Well, | am very glad of that, 
but I have never yet seen a 
girl who kept the ice-box as it 
ought to be kept, without look- 
ing after her. 

“Here are your aprons. As 
I told you in the agency, I fur- 
nish them, and I want you to 
be very particular about them. 
When you go to the front of 
the house, or when you open the 
door, put on your white apron, 
then take it off and hang it 
up on this nail here and put on 
your kitchen apron. If you 
wear your white apron under 
your kitchen apron, as girls 
like to do, the grease spots 
come right through, and if 
there is anything that spoils 
a white apron it is the hard 
rubbing it takes to get grease 
out, and as [ furnish the 
aprons myself— 

‘Now, first wash off your 
lunch-dishes. You see your 
kitchen is clean. I paid a woman seventy- 
five cents yesterday to clean it. I think 
I haven’t been here very there is nothing so discouraging for a girl 
I have had hard work in’ as to find the kitchen in disorder when 
girl.” She changes she comes.” 

“ Now change your Leaves, but comes back soon. 























“AND FRESH PAPER ON THE WALLS” 


don’t 
they 
long, 


now | think of it, I 
brought trunks when 


their trunks; 
lelieve they 
first came. 

in this house. 
wetting a satisfactory 
the subject hurriedly. 


dress and come right down and I[ will “Oh, Katy, are you using the glass- 
show you about the work.” towelling to wipe the pans with? They’re 


only the kitchen dishes? Well, that 
doesn’t make any difference. I want these 
towels kept in the butler’s pantry.” Smil- 
ing pleasantly. “ You'll remember that, 
won’t you, Katy? This towelling is for 


A little later: “It takes you quite a 
while to change your things, doesn’t it, 
Katy? I hope you are not one of those 
virls who waste all their time changing 
their clothes. Oh, I suppose, of course, you 


vanted to get a few things out. Well, I use in the butler’s pantry and this coarser 
‘ink that after supper—it’s getting late towelling for the kitchen. I know they 
in the afternoon. you see, and I want to look alike at first sight, but the kitchen 
have time to dress myself before Mr. 
\Vorth gets home. He’s very particular 


about having me look nice when he comes 


home; he says it rests him.” Suddenly: 
What makes you wear a rat? Oh, it’s 
not a rat, it’s one of those wire things. 


Well, it’s all the same; I shouldn’t think 
you would want to wear one. It looks more 
suitable to see a girl’s hair dressed plainly 
especially when she has as much of it as 
vou.” Suspiciously: “Is it all your own? 
Well, I am glad of that, there’s something 
so unappetizing in hair that’s pinned on 
in a person that’s cooking. Don’t you 
think so? 

‘Now here’s the kitchen. You see the 
pains and kitchen things go in this cup- 
loard and the stores in this one, and al- 
ways keep all the dishes that you find in 
the butler’s pantry in the butler’s pantry. 
Don’t let them stray into the kitchen. I 
have such a time making the girls wash 
the vegetable-dishes and the bigger things 
in this pantry. Yes, I know it is small. 





“ [AKE IT OFF AND HANG IT UP” 
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and coarser. 
towels are damp, 


towels are much longer And 
your don’t keep 
on wiping and wiping, but hang them up 
on that rod to dry. Don’t be afraid to 
use dish towels even if it does make you 
a little more washing. 

‘Days out? Why, I thought we talked 
all that out in the agency! Oh, of course. 
| understand it is better to have all these 
things arranged when one first begins to 
work, and then there isn’t any difficulty 
afterward. Yes, you are quite right. Of 
course, you get your afternoon every 
and your afternoon and evening every 
other week; and always get in by ten 
o’elock. I can’t have the back part of my 
house open half the night. Your 
lives way at the other end of the town? 
Well, we can discuss that later, can’t we ’ 
And I am sure I shall be glad to have her 
come here whenever she can, or any 
girl friends of yours. 

“ Of course you can go to mass. I 
my girls to go to church. 
of course, it will have to be 
We breakfast late on 
and the church is so 
there isn’t really time for 
back comfortably and 
clothes unless vou go to early 


when 


week 


sister 


other 


like 
You understand, 
the early 

Sunday 
far away 
to go and 


mass? 

morning, 

you 

yet change your 

mass.” 
Goes out and comes back again. 

‘Now you have got your kitchen nice 
and clean. I am very pleased to see it.” 
Peers in the closet. “Oh, Katy, you have 
piled these dishes in the wrong cupboard! 
All the yellow bowls and things go in that 


cupboard with the pots and pans. This 
cupboard is for the dishes. You thought 
they’d be handier here? Well, | would 


rather have them in the other cupboard.” 
Opens and shuts the drawers of the large 
kitchen table. 
“T see you have been changing things 
about, and [ wish you wouldn’t do so. All 
the knives and such things have 
been kept here. You will get used to find- 
ing them here in a day or two. It is much 
better to keep things just as you find 
them. I having system in 
things; and speaking of system, as soon as 
you have done the dishes in the morning— 
get up quite account of Mr. 


always 


believe in 


we early on 
































“SHE SITS AND SEWS AFTERNOONS” 


It’s 
me to 


for 
indi 


more comfortable 
done the way | 
Nellie and I 
Pleasantly. 
is real reason 


ever so much 
have 
use the 


*You 
in doing the things in 


have it 
Miss 


mornings.” 


cated. library 
there 


the 


see 


order | have mentioned. 
“Oh, by the way, who was that talking 
with you a little while ago? I thought | 


heard voices. 
that girl. 


Well, L thought it must be 
Now let me warn you about her 


Oh, she’s a friend of yours. Now that’s 
too bad, because 1 was going to tell you 


especially that I didn’t want you to make 
friends with Mrs. Floyd's girl: 
over here and and 
How she gets through her work and has se 
much time to waste is what I can’t under 
stand; it’s an awfully for 
the other girls. Of course, as she is a 
friend of yours, | can’t say anything about 
her coming, but please don’t let her 


she comes 


sits sews afternoons 


bad example 


come 
here all the time 

We 
will just have some chops and fried pota- 
will find 
house,” 


* Now you can begin to get supper. 


toes and biscuits, and 
eake 


out 


you some 
the 


immediately, 


and preserves in Coes 


and returns almost 





























“I WANT TO LOOK NICE 


Wo1th’s business—go in and do the library 


first; now remember, the library first, not 
the drawing-room. Then go up and do my 
bedroom. Then the bathroom, and after 
that the drawing-room. There’s hardly 


ever anything to do in the drawing-room 
except to put things straight. You will 
not find the house hard to take care of, 
as we are very orderly. You will not find 
things lying around as in 


some houses. 


It makes things so much easier to be 
systematic. You will never find yourself 


from one thing and switched 
That is awfully 


called away 
off on to another here. 
demoralizing. 

‘Now I will go on. After the drawing- 
room is done, and Miss Nellie’s 
room-—that is my sister, you know. There 
are three of us in the family—as I told 
you at the agency. Then go down and do 
the dining-room, and always brush the 
crumbs off the floor. 

“Can you remember al! this? Perhaps 
I had better write it down for you. You 
will save yourself lots of trouble and me 
too, by doing things just the way I have 
told you. There are so many girls who 
insist on doing down-stairs first, or up- 
stairs first, though I never could see why. 


go do 


WHEN HE COMES HOME; 


HE SAYS IT RESTS HIM” 


‘What knife is 
those potatoes with, 
French cook’s knives? 
what that knife is for! 
will cut your 


that you are peeling 
Katy? One of the 
Why, that is 

Besides that, 
Where’s the potato- 
knife? There. that’s what comes of chang 
ing things all around. You thought you 
didn’t have time to look for the other? 
But, Katy, you don’t time in that 
way; you lose on the first potato you peel 


not 
you 
fingers. 


save 


the time you would have taken to look 
for your knife, and in the end you 
would have had to find it, anyway. 
‘What's that you are saying? You 
think you are not going to stay? Why, 
how can you tell in such a little while? 
You have only been in the house about 
two hours. You feel nervous and home 
sick? I am awfully sorry, but you will 
feel differently about it to-morrow. You 
won't? Why, I am really terribly disap 
pointed!. You looked like such a nice 
girl, and have such neat ways. | 
thought we were going to get on splen- 
didly together. [ really can’t under- 
stand girls. Only three in the family, and 
the work all so systematized, and new 
wall-paper in your room. Oh, really, Katy, 
I am dreadfully disappointed in you!” 
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be eee 
f) HE most popular of sum- 
mer small fruits should 
be at its firmest, freshest, 
and best, if one would 
fully appreciate how de- 
licious it is. Many per- 
sons are too fond of it 
te eat it out of season, when the trans- 
portation from a great distance bruises 
it and withers it so that what was once 
a luscious flavor becomes a thin acid. 





























LITTLE STRAWBERRY SHORTCAKES 


Sandy or “gritty” berries should be 
avoided, for, deny it as we may, to wash 
strawberries certainly mars their beauty 
and taste. Still one cannot always pro- 
cure them picked by cleanly hands, from 
a well-kept pateh, and when the dust and 
sand adhere to them they must be 
washed. To cleanse them under such con- 
ditions one must put them, after capping, 
into a colander, and run the cold water 
from the faucet gently over them. When 
all have received a bath, shake the col- 






water, and the soaked gelatine, and stir 
over the fire just long enough to dissolve 
the sugar and gelatine. Pour into a melon- 
shaped mould wet with cold water, and 
set away to form. When cold and stiff, 
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turn the jelly upon a chilled dish, and | 


garnish with ripe strawberries. Serve | 


with powdered sugar and rich cream. 

Strawberries in ice cream.—Seald a 
pint of milk in a double boiler. Beat four 
eggs light with a cupful of sugar, and 
pour the sealded milk upon them. Re- 
turn to the fire, and stir to a smooth cus- 
tard that coats the spoon. Set aside un- 
til cold, then add a pint of rich cream, 
flavor with vanilla, and turn into a 
freezer. When frozen, remove the top of 
the freezer, and, with a _ long-handled 
spoon, scoop the centre from the ice-cream. 
Fill the hollow thus left with ripe ber- 
ries sprinkled generously with powdered 
sugar. Spread the frozen cream over 
them, replace the cover of the freezer, and 
pack down in the ice and salt. Do not un- 
pack for three hours. Serve with a ring 
of berries around it. 

Little shortcakes—Rub a_half-cupful 
of butter to a cream with a heaping cup- 
ful of powdered sugar. Beat yolks of four 
eggs light, add them to the butter and 
sugar, stir in a small cupful of milk and 
three cupfuls of flour sifted with two tea- 


spoonfuls of baking-powder. Last of all, | 


fold in lightly the whites of the four eggs, 
beaten very stiff. If this thins the batter 
too much, add a little more prepared flour. 
Bake in small cake or muffin tins. When 

eold, turn out, and with a 








sharp knife split each cake in 
half crosswise. Heap each 
half with sweetened whipped 
cream mixed with the stif- 
fened white of one egg and’a 
layer of strawberries. Put 
the upper halves on the lower 
halves of the cakes. Spread 


each cake, and cover this with 

a layer of berries. 
Strawberry pudding.—Beat 

the yolks of four eggs very 











light with a cupful of pow- 





STRAWBERRY MERINGUES 


ander to dislodge superfluous water, and 
allow the berries to stand in the ice-box— 
still in the colander—before using. Ber- 
ries that leave on the plate from which 
they are eaten a deposit of pale pink 
water, or are soft and flaccid, have not 
been properly washed and drained. When 
possible, berries should be bought so fresh, 
ripe, and clean, that they need not be 
marred by contact with water. 
Strawberry snow.—Remove the caps 
from a quart of ripe strawberries, mash 
the berries with ,a potato-masher, and 
stir into them a_half-cupful of granu- 
lated sugar. Cover a half-boxful of gela- 
tine with a gill of cold water, and let it 
and the sugared berries stand for an hour. 
Put into a granite-lined saucepan a cup- 
ful of water and a half-cupful of sugar, 
set it at the side of the range to simmer 
slowly for twenty minutes. Rub the ber- 
riee through a coarse sieve. Pour the 
boiling syrup upon the soaked 


dered sugar, add a quart of 


whipped cream over the top of | 





. sweet milk and a tablespoon- | 


ful of melted butter. Beat in thoroughly 
a cupful of fine dried bread crumbs, and 
pour all into a buttered pudding-dish. Set 
in the oven and bake until set. Remove to 
the door of the oven and spread over the 
top of the pudding a layer of ripe, sugared 
strawberries, and cover these with a mer- 
ingue made of the whites of the four eggs 
beaten with a half-cupful of sugar. Re- 
turn to the oven to color light brown. 
Kat with powdered sugar and cream. 
Strawberry  meringues.—Sprinkle — the 
unbeaten whites of four eggs with two 
saltspoonfuls of salt, then beat to a very 
stiff froth, adding, as you beat, a cupful 
of fine powdered sugar. Whip steadily 
until the mixture is very stiff, then drop 
in oblong heaps on waxed paper laid in a 
long, shallow tin. ‘Turn an inverted pan 
over the one holding the meringues, and 
set them in an oven in which the heat is 
very moderate. They should dry out very 











gelatine, return to the fire, 
and stir just long enough to 
dissolve the gelatine; take 
from the fire, and add the 
berry juice and the juice of a 
lemon. Set aside until the 
mixture begins to cool, then 
set the vessel containing it 
into a bowl of cracked ice 
and beat for ten minutes. 
Add gradually, as the mix- 
ture thickens, the stiffened 
whites of four eggs, and beat 
until quite stiff. Pour into 
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a mould wet with cold water, 








and set in the ice-chest. Kat 
with cream. 

Strawberry jelly.—Soak a package of 
gelatine in a cupful of cold water. Cap 
a quart of berries, pour over them a half- 
cupful of boiling water, put them in a 
double boiler, and cook until they are 
very soft, then press through a jelly-bag 
to extract all the juice. To this add 
enough sugar to sweeten to taste. Add 
the juice of one lemon, a cupful of boiting 





STRAWBERRY JELLY WITH RIPE FRUIT 


slowly, and may remain in the oven for 
an hour. When done, remove from the 
oven, and let the meringues get cold before 
scooping out the insides, thus leaving an 
oblong shell. Line this with strawberries, 
sprinkle the fruit with powdered sugar, 
fill the meringues with sweetened whipped 
cream, and place three strawberries on 
top of cach mound of cream. 
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There’s Sunshine 


every day in the year when Postum is the reg- 
ular breakfast beverage. 

The toothsome, mild flavour of this ‘‘ food 
drink” is something one quickly comes to en- 
joy—and it is more wholesome than any other 
breakfast cup. 

There's “‘snap” and “tone” in a steaming 
hot cup of well-made 


POSTUM 


Postum is made of clean, hard wheat (in- 
cluding the bran-coat of the wheat berry) and 
a small amount of pure molasses. 





This bran-coat of wheat contains the phos- 
phate of potash (grown in the grain) which 
Nature uses in rebuilding worn-out brain and 
nerve cells. 

Postum quickly assists in rebuilding new 
cells, when it is used regularly in place of the 
habit-forming, nerve-destroying beverages. 

10 days’ trial will convince the most skeptical 
that there’s no drink more palatable, bracing 
and nourishing than—Postum. 

But—boil your Postum according to direc- 
tions on package. 


**There’s a Reason ” 


Read “The Road to Wellville” in pkgs. 
Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 
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HE renowned Japanese actress, Sada 
Yacco, has greatly aided her hus- 


band, the celebrated actor, Kawa- 
kami, in establishing, in their native 
country, an entirely new and modern 

















SADA YACCO 


theatrical stage. More than once she has 
toured through Europe, and while in Eng- 
land on one occasion astonished some of 
the best English actors by the finished and 


























PRINCESS PAULINE METTERNICH 


intelligent manner in which she produced 
certain characters in Shakespearian plays. 
Quite recently, in Berlin, it is said that 
her interpretation of “ Portia” in the 
Merchant of Venice altogether delighted 
and drew forth the warm admiration of 
German art critics. 

Princess Pauline Metternich, the witti- 


est woman of the age, and the one who, at 
the present moment (even at the advanced 
age of seventy-two), is absolutely ruling 
over the social life of Vienna, was never 
a beauty; but that fact is forgotten the 
moment she begins to speak. She was 
the daughter of a Hungarian magnate, 
Count Sandor. She married Richard Met- 
ternich, the son of the great Austrian 
Chaneellor. Her husband, after the Sol- 
ferino-Magenta campaign (in 1860), was 
appointed ambassador to France. The 
position, under the circumstances, was 
delicate, but both the Prince and the 
Princess managed to make 
very popular and were soon at home at 
the Tuileries. It has sometimes been 
claimed that the Princess invented the 
great dressmaker Worth; at any rate, she 
speedily recognized the talent of the man. 
Worth had already been in business for 
several years in Paris, but 
doubt that her patronage helped him to 
fame and fortune. Her taste may not 
have always been perfect, but her innate 
elegance, her grand air, enabled her to 
wear things entirely unsuited to others. 
The Princess’s many eccentricities are 
counterbalanced by numerous good quali- 
ties. She is an admirable manager of 
her home, and her life is not, therefore. 
altogether a mere society whirl, as some 
people imagine. She is very charitable, 
and readily helps in almost any work of 
benevolence brought to her notice. 

Miss Helen Gould, the famous _phi- 
lanthropist, has for years steadily refused 
the requests for her portrait that have 


themselves 


there is no 




















TERESA CARRENO 


invitations of the little Count- 
Mrs. Vanderbilt, that 
the Count and Countess came to this 
country early this year. While the Count 
was unable to spend more than a few 
weeks in New York, the Countess and her 
baby remained for some time. 

The return of Madame 
Teresa Carreno to New York 


insistent 
ess’s grandmother, 











this season has been a delight 
to all lovers of piano music. 
There is little doubt that this 
great artiste heads the list of 
the women piano players of 
the world; and, to the joy of 
those who have long loved and 
admired her, it is evident that 
the years have not dimmed 
her beauty, her art, or her 
old-time fire. 

Throughout her remarkable 
career she has played more 
brilliantly and more “ tem- 
peramentally” than any 
other woman pianist. She 
does it still, though her black 
hair is thickly streaked with 
gray. Her joint recital with 
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MISS HELEN GOULD (ON THE RIGHT) 





COUNTESS CORNELIA SZECHENYI 


come to her in large numbers. She is of 
a very retiring disposition and leads a 
simple home-life among her friends, her 
brothers, and their children. Her main 
charitable interest has been in the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, 


Madame Nordica was one of 

the most charming musical 

events of the winter; her 

solo work with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra was exquisite. 

Much in the public eye are Mrs. George 

Gould and her beautiful daughters. Mrs. 

Gould is especially prominent just now 





to which she has given large 

sums at different times. The 

snap-shot photograph of 

Miss Gould reproduced here 

was taken one sunny Sun- 
day morning as she was on 
her way to church. 

One of the youngest and 
most distinguished of mil- 
lionaire babies is the little 
Countess Cornelia Szech- 
enyi, who is now paying 


her first visit to the 
United States. The baby 
Countess, who is_ the 


daughter of the former 
Gladys Vanderbilt and her 
husband, Count Laszlo 
Szechenyi, was born, about 
fifteen months ago, at 
the historic Szechenyi 
castle of Vermezo, in Up- 
per Hungary, and was 
named Cornelia, in honor 
of her maternal grand- 














father, the late Cornelius 
Vanderbilt. 

Naturally, being the 
youngest of the heiresses to the Vander- 
bilt millions, all her American rela- 
tions were very eager to make her 
acquaintance, and it was in response 
to their wishes, and especially to the 
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MRS, GEORGE GOULD AND HER DAUGHTERS 


because of the marriage of her daughter, 
Marjorie, to young Anthony Drexel. The 
fact that this prominent American heir- 
ess has chosen an American husband has 
been the subject of much congratulation. 














TIFFANY 


& CO. 


Have 


Almond Dishes 
Amber Beads 
Andirons 

Ash Receivers 
Asparagus Dishes 
Automobile Clocks 
Auto. Flower Vases 
Babies’ Bib Pins 
Bags 

Bangles 
Barometers 
Barrettes 

Bead Necklaces 
Belt Buckles and Pin 
Berry Forks 
Bodkins 

Bonbon Baskets 
Book of the Pearl 
Bottle Stands 
Bouillon Spoons 
Bracelets 

Bread and Butter Plates 
Breakfast Chimes 
Bridge Sets 

Bronze Statuettes 
Brooches 

Butter Knives 
Button Hooks 
Candelabra 
‘andlesticks 





( 

Card Cases 
Carriage Clocks 
Carvers 
Casseroles 
Catholic Medals 
Caviar Jars 
Celery Dishes 
Center Pieces 
Chafing Dishes 
Charms 

Chests of Silver 
“hildren’s Rings 
“hina 
‘hristening Bowls 
‘igar Cases 
‘igarette Cases 
‘inerary Urns 


‘locks 
‘othe 
oasters 

‘ocktail Sets 
‘offee Sets 
old-meat Forks 
‘ollar Pins 
“ologne Bottles 


s Brushes 


( 

( 

bf 

( 

( 

( 

( 

( 

( 

( 

( 

( 

( 

( 

( 

( 

Combs 
Communion Ware 
Compasses 
Compotiers 
Coral Beads 
Corkscrews 
Crosses and Crucifixes 
Crumb Trays 
Crystal Balls 
Cuff Pins and Links 
Curios 

Desk Sets 
Dessert Forks 
Diamond Jewelry 
Diamond Collars 
Dinner Services 

Dog Collars 
Dressing Cases 
Dutch Silver 
Earrings 

Egg Spoons 
Electric Lamps 
Entrée Dishes 
Envelope Opener 
Eyeglass Ch 
Fans 
Favrile Glass 
Fern Dishes 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
k 
I 
I 
{ 
( 
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fish Knives and Forks 
"lasks 

fobs 

‘raternity Pins 
french Silver 


Gold Tableware 
Gold Toilet Articles 
Grapefruit Spoons 
Grape Scissors 
Gravy Boats 
Hair Brushes 

Hair Ornaments 
Hall Clocks 

Hat Brushes 

Hat Pins 

High-ball Sets 
Hors-d'ceuvre Dishes 
Horseradish Pot 
Hot-milk Pitcher: 
Hot-water Vessels 
Ice Bowls 
Ice-cream Fork 

Ice Picks and Tongs 
Inkstands 

Ivory Toilet Articles 
Jade Articles 
Jardinieres 

Jelly Dishes 

Jewel Boxes 
Kettles 

Key Chains 

Knife Rests 

Lamps 

Lavallieres 

Leather Good 
Lemonade Spoons 
Letter Cases 
Library Accessories 
Liqueur Sets 

Livery Buttons 
Lobster Picks 
Lockets 

Lorgnons 

Lorgnon Chains 
Loving Cups 
Macaroni Forks 
Manicure Articles 
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SFAOR the first 
=>) 


time the 


ay < Swedish Academy has 
‘ awarded the Nobel prize 
( F : in literature to a fellow 
nN /jeountryman. ‘This year 
S the forty thousand dol- 


PS . . 
e Le Ps lars Swedish 


i e 
authoress, Miss Selma Lagerlof. 
For five years the Swedish people have 


goes to a 





only five million inhabitants. It is esti- 
mated that Swede in every twelve 
owns a copy; and I have yet to meet a 
Swede than fifteen old who 
has not read Gosta Berling’s Saga. 

Miss Lagerlof is already a classic, and 
one of her books is used as official reader 
and geography in all public schools. It 
Vils 


one 


more years 


is called Holgerson’s Wonder- 
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“ EKABY” THE RESIDENCE OF GOSTA BERLING 


urged Miss Lagerlof’s name for the Nobel 
prize. When Rudyard Kipling was given 
the award, taken, 
for the world recognized Kipling’s merits: 
but when, last the Academy again 
ignored the Swedish authoress, and gave 
the prize to a German philosopher, the 
was warmly ex- 


no umbrage could be 


year, 


popular disappointment 


pressed. 


Now there is joy in Sweden. Delega- 
tion after delegation has waited upon 
Miss Lagerlof, with addresses and long 


lists of signatures from women’s clubs and 
leagues. “ Not that Nobel has 
Lagerlof,” read one address, 


student 
rewarded Dr. 
‘but that the name of Selma Lagerlof has 


adorned the Nobel prize.” The delega- 
tion whieh is said to have moved her 
most was one from the twenty-six thou- 
sand children of the board schools of 


Stockholm. 


ferred on het 


The King of Sweden has con- 
the Order of the Serafimer— 
an unprecedented departure, as this order 
is bestowed only on princes and a limited 
Swedish nobility. 


number of the highest 


Selma Lagerlof is probably the most 
popular author Seandinavia has ever 
known. Surely old Snorri of the sagas 


and the eddas was never so eagerly read 
by all classes and ages, by the eritic and 
the illiterate alike. Her first book—it 
has remained the favorite, Gosta Ber 

appeared in 1891. Until 
1909, sixty thousand 


ling’s Saqa, 
October * 


had 


about 


copies been printed for a nation of 


Journey, and deseribes how a little boy 


was transformed into a pygmy, and trav- 
elled over Sweden on the back of a wild 
This book has been printed to 


woose, 


Swedish literature. “Geosta Berling’s 
Saga came to us as a revelation,” I was 
told, last summer, by the author, Per 
Hallstrom, a member of the Academy 
which awards the Nobel prize. “It 
revealed traits of our national character 
which we had dimly felt but never per- 
ceived before.” 

There may also be something nationally 
Swedish in that the nation’s prophet is 
a woman. Sweden’s popular saint, Bir- 
gitta, was a woman. . And woman’s rights 
in Sweden had advanced so far twenty 
years ago that a dyspeptic Swedish au- 
thor, Strindberg, felt obliged to defend 
his own sex in a book of short stories at- 
tacking womankind, a book which has 
been translated and read in all parts of 
Europe. 

Yet, when I visited Selma Lagerlof, in 
the summer of 1909, she bewailed the lack 


of leadership in Swedish women. The 
conversation had touched America. ‘“* Your 
women interest me so much,” said Miss 


Lagerlof, “vou have so many authoresses 
—Mrs. Howe, for example, and now Mrs. 
Wharton—and you have Mrs. Eddy, who 


changes the religious convictions of halt 
a million people. In Sweden we have 


no women who ean take the _ leader- 
ship.” 

* How about Saint Birgitta?” I asked. 

“ That’s true,” she said, smiling at a 
foreigner’s knowledge of Swedish history, 
“but that was so long ago.” Bs 

Selma Lagerlof has written at least 
ten books since Gosta Berling. Her last 
work, A Saga of a Saga, describes how 
she came to write her masterpiece. It is 
the story of the first thirty-three years 

















SELMA LAGERLOF IN HER LIBRARY 


about one hundred and twenty-five thou- 
sand copies. 

The crities at once hailed Selma Lager- 
first book as marking an epoch in 


ots ig 























f her life. She tells her own autobiog- 
raphy in the form of a short romance. 
* There was ence upon a time a story,” 
it begins, “ which wanted to be told and 
brought out into the world.” Then 
deseribes how she born (1858) 
brought up in the rickety manor of Mar- 
backa in the old-fashioned province of 
Vermland, in West Sweden. The estate 
lies about three miles east of Lake Fry- 
ken, a long and narrow water, on the 
shores of which she has localized her 
romance. Marbacka itself figures in the 
novel. The authoress was sickly as a 
child. From her earliest recollection she 
was eager to write, and filled every avail- 
able scrap of paper. The tales which she 
later wove into her saga she heard from 
old folks and from the retirca officers 
who put up at her hospitable home for 
weeks at a time in the winter. When she 
was twenty-two she went up to Stockholm 
to study to be a teacher. One day it oc- 
eurred to her to try to write about the 
things she knew best, her own Vermland. 
First she tried a chapter in verse, then 
she turned it into a play, and at last 
passed into a prose story. She wrote 
twenty pages, and condensed it into nine. 

Meanwhile Miss Lagerlof’s time was 
given up to school-teaching. After a few 
vears, however, she wrote another chap- 
ter of her Vermland story, and sent it 


sine 


was and 
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Has no equal for clearing the skin of 
discolorations, freckles, moth blotch 
es, liver spots, scars, pittings, black 
heads, enlarged pores, coarse 
rough skin, wrinkles, crow's-feet 
fills out sunken cheeks or wasted 
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jate * parts; brings into healthy acti 
¥ every sluggish pore; promote 
John H. © : circulation ; keeps skin young 


healthy and attractive. 
The Outfit complete: 
one implement (1-8 
larger than cut), jar 
of emollient; two 
composite stones, 
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to a magazine, but it was refused. The 
prevailing tone of Swedish literature at 
the time was realistic, and Selma Lager- 
lof was and always has been romantic. 
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SELMA LAGERLOF 


She continued writing chapters, however, 


for her own amusement. ‘The manor of 
Marbacka was sold out of her family, 
and its loss ineited her all the more to 


record the life she had lived there. 

In 1890 a Swedish magazine offered a 
prize for a story of one hundred pages. 
During a short vacation spent in Verm- 


Gosta Berling marked a new romantic 
revolt against the strict realism of the 
period. According to the stern Danish 
critic, Georg Brandes, Miss Lagerlof dis- 
covered a new style, unprecedented and 
hardly to be imitated. ‘The 
story of the life of the Swedish nobility 
in Vermland, shortly after the Napole- 
onie wars, when the manor-houses 
full of retired officers, who spent the long 
winter in sleighing and dancing. “ The 
Major’s Wife,” a hard and practical wom- 
an, leases the manor of “ Ekeby ” on Lake 
Fryken, and operates a mill attached to 
the estate. She receives a lot of 
gentiemen-vagrants under her roof, 
them to work in the mill. 
Berling, a young man of dashing 
temperament, is one of them. He 


saga is a 


were 


these 

and 
sets Gosta 
poetic 
is the 


Don Juan of the district, but a man ot 
fine feeling. His adventures on frosty 
winter nights constitute the most ex- 


citing chapters of the book. One night, 
after a ball, he seizes a beautiful, young 
married countess, puts her in his sleigh, 
and dashes across the lake with 
ing that he is carrying her to Italy, but 


her, say- 


actually taking her to her husband. An- 
other night Gosta and a_ beautiful gir! 


are chased by the wolves. 
hook one feels the music and the witchery 
of a life which lived, and 
vet can be found in certain parts of the 


Hhroughout the 


has been even 


North. When a foreigner reads the book 
he may doubt its truth to life. but after 
he has spent « few months in Sweden. 


he realizes the truth of Per Hallstrom’s 


remark: “She has revealed t* us traits 
of our national character. The book is 
truly inspired.” 

I must confess that I went to Sweden 


especially to see this remarkable woman, 
and the landscape of Gosta Berling. The 


























THE BIRTHPLACE OF SELMA LAGERLOF AT MARBACKA 


land. the schoolmistress wrote day and 
night, and accomplished more in one week 
than in all her life before. She won the 
prize. A wealthy baroness released her 
from the cares of school-teaching, so that 
she could write a book, and Gosta Ber- 


former schoolmistress has become a wom- 
an of means. I went first to the city of 
Falun, in Dalecarlia, where she purchased 

















an estate some years ago. She was not 
at Falun, I learned, but at her birth- 
place, Marbacka. ‘The main building of 
Miss Lagerlof’s Falun prop- 
erty was being enlarged, and 
the garden was full of car- 
penters and masons. The 
house is luxuriously — fur- 


nished. Here Miss 
spends the winter 
aged mother, 
Marbacka was more than a 
day’s journey from Falun, by 
rail, and carriage. ‘To 
reach it I sailed up the lake 
of Fryken on the 
Nelma 


Lagerlof 
with her 


boat, 


steamer 
Lagerlof, passing the 
twin ship Gosta Berling. Vhe 
whole region, almost 
eessible a few 


inac- 





years ago, 1s 





THE WATERFALL AT ROTNEROS 


ling’s Saga appeared the following year. 
The delicate girl who had dreamed alone 
for thirty-three years found herself the 
most public figure in Sweden. 


now full of 
come to see 


tourists, who 

the mansions, 

farms, and churches, the hills 

and waterfalls, made famous by the 
novel. 

Nearly every spot is associated with the 

story. As the book 


employs _ fietitious 
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names, the geography of the region is 
rather puzzling. It is said that even the 
natives confuse the two sets of names for 
the villages, and address letters with the 
fictitious names given by Selma Lagerlof, 
instead of the official names recognized by 
the post-office. 

At the little mansion of Marbacka | 
found a repetition of what I had seen at 
Falun—carpenters and Miss 
Lagerlof has recently bought the home of 
her childhood back into -the family, and 
presented it to her mother as a summer 

The hall was just refinished, 
drawing-room, in Swedish old 
with hand-woven 
wall-paper 
white 


gold, 


masons. 


residence. 
and the 
manor 

ilowered 


style, carpets, 
half to 
furniture 
upholstered in 

The author- 


moment, in 


reaching 
enamelled 
and 
silks. 
the 
leaves of 


the ceiling. 
trimmed with 
shimmering, delicate 
ess’s work-table was, for 
the hall. A few manuscript 
showed where Miss Lagerlof directed the 
plasterers from the midst of a new ro 
mance, 
She 
room. 


received me in_ the drawing- 

“T have come, Doctor Lagerlof,” 1 said. 
“to thank you for the pleasure your 
hooks have given me. ‘lo Gosta Berling | 
owe all my interest in Sweden.” 

“That,” she replied, “ is the greatest re- 
ward an author can receive.” 

Miss Lagerlof speaks excellent English 
and is interested in all things American. 
In her new dining-room she showed me a 
half-finished fresco of the view from her 
brother’s home in Oregon. She asked me 
what authors are most read in America, 
what our women are doing, and why we 
have so many new religions. 

Her interest in American religions is 
partly professional, for one of her most- 
read Chi- 
footing in 


novels, Jerusalem, tells how a 
cago religious gained a 
Daleearlia and carried off a 
Swedes to spend the rest of their days in 
Jerusalem. Such an event actually oe 
curred in 1895, and Miss Lagerlof knows 


sect 


colony of 


many Swedes who are still living in 
Jerusalem. 

But I was more interested in Miss 
Lagerlof than in American religions. ‘ Do 


you write all the time?” | asked her. 

“Every minute I she replied. 
“My publishers more exacting 
every year.” She complained that busi- 
ness affairs took much of her time, and 
she had been all the morning negotiating 
for the English translation of one of her 
latest books. 

“ Tlave many of your books been trans- 
lated into English?” | asked. 

‘All. But they have net well. 
In America there is too big a competition, 
and people are not interested in Sweden. 
It is hard to eome out And she 
told me of with 
(American 


ean,” 


grow 


sold 


there.” 
difficulties 
told her 
important 
doubtless her 
would have a sale if they were well ad 
vertised. 

Miss Lagerlof impresses one as a quiet, 
sympathetic woman, with a 
keen interest in all people and life. She 
ix tall and well proportioned, though a 
slight lameness obliges her to walk slowly. 


her 
that 
factor 


books 


some 
publishers, I 
advertising was an 


in America, and 


unaffected, 


She talks slowly and deliberately, usual- 
lv with a She is a 
worker, little 


smile. tireless 


and time to social 


recreation. 


gives 


She 
attains her gracetul style only after con 
siderable effort and a liberal use of the 
It took her thirty-three years to 


To write is her absorbing passion. 


erasure, 


write her first book. Her lameness and 
delicate health oblige her to spend sev 
eral hours a day on her couch. Here, 
with her eyes half open, she dreams 


through a chapter, and rises to commit it 
to paper. 

Selma Lager]lgf is the leading literary 
figure in the so-called “ New Renaissance ” 
in Swedish culture and national life, 
has been stimulated more than re- 
the separation from Norway 


which 
tarded by 
in 1905. 
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“That sudden hole through earth that 
lets in heaven.” 


is one relation on 
earth that seems to be 
less imperfect in its orig- 
inal state than most; it 
jarrives upon earth with 
less demand for adjust- 
ment, rearrangement, and 
It is the relation between mother 
It has long been pointed out 





effort. 
and son. 
that inheritance is apt to cross the sexes, 


so that generally inherit intellect 
and temperament from the mother, and 
daughters from the father. So it may be 
that the relation is easy and happy, be- 
cause, all mother-love being a real exten- 
sion of egotism, the love of the mother for 
the son, requiring so few new adjustments, 
is simply the easiest extension of the self. 
At any rate, the understanding between 
mothers and sons is one of the most nat- 
ural, instinctive understandings in life 
and one of the most solacing. A mother 
sees her son carry all her own forces and 
abilities, sympathies and ideals, into the 
more victorious paths of manhood. Her 
tendencies may become, before her very 
eyes, capacities and powers. 
MENTAL SIMILARITY 

When a man makes a mark in the 
world or shows pre-eminent abilities, the 
usual ery is, “ Look for the mother.” It 
is often said that the cradle of Method- 
ism was in Susanna Wesley’s nursery, 
and if one looks to see what happened 
there, one finds the busy mother of nine- 
teen children (only twelve survived in- 
fancy), who found time to give to each 
child an hour’s private converse and in- 


sons 


struction each week. She appointed and 
set aside a given hour each week, and 
neither she nor the child was allowed 


to break the engagement. Long after he 
left home, John Wesley, then a fellow of 
Lincoln College, wrote back to his mother 
to ask her to keep his hour in prayer for 
him and thought of him, every Thursday 


night, as she had been wont to do. There 
must have been more time in the world 
then than now. But one thing is cer- 
tain: no time could have been better 


spent, and Susanna Wesley is as much the 
founder of Methodism as was her son. 
Not only did he inherit her tendencies, 
but by most carefully planned and ar- 
ranged intercourse did she strengthen and 
develop the latent growth. Scott says 
of his mother, “She joined to a bright 
and happy temper of mind a strong turn 
to the study of poetry and works of imag- 
ination,” and he remembers how, as a 
little lame boy, she would make him read 
aloud to her Pope’s translation of Homer. 
Browning writes of his mother, “ She was 
a divine woman”; and though the poet’s 
intellectual training was apparently the 
work of his father—for who can forget 
those games with the parlor furniture of 


the Trojan war?—he yet inherited his 
musical talent and much of his artistic 


learning and metaphysical bias from his 


mother, though that undercurrent of 
hard, practical, logical thought which 


made him so rare a poet came from the 
father. Of Verlaine’s mother it is told, 
“She adored Paul, spoilt him, forgave 
him everything, admired everything he 
wrote.” And the result was, despite 
transcendent gifts, a moral wreck. Mill 
was a man who would seem to have 
sprung full-armored from his father’s 
brain. In that enthralling autobiography 
of his, the mother is never once men- 
tioned except in the brief phrase “he 
(the father) married and had a large 
family.” But surely the mother had some 
part in the rearing of a man who paid the 
highest and most beautiful tribute ever 
offered to woman—if one except Dante’s 
to Beatrice—in his wonderful and gen- 
erous attribution of his work to his wife’s 
help and inspiration. It is no idle com- 
pliment he offers, but a serious and can- 
did attribution of the best in his work 
to his wife’s mind. 

Schopenhauer furnishes a strange ex- 
ample of the warping of the natural in- 
stinct. The son of a very brilliant and 
attractive mother, herself a philosophic 








MOTHERS AND SONS 


BY LOUISE COLLIER WILLCOX 


writer, a strange rivalry seems to have 
existed between the two writers, and in- 
stead of help and sympathy, the mother 
taunted the son with the strangeness of 
his theories, and he _ responded with 
taunts as to the ephemeral nature 
of her work. 
CONFIDENCE AND TRAINING 

Indeed, a man’s view of woman in 
general is usually the best test of what 
his mother was. A certain man of some 
importance was heard to say in a public 
speech lately, “ The sphere of woman is 
the home and her chiet capacity is for 
kindly affection ”—to which s-atement a 
listener promptly added, as commentary, 
“His mother was very stupid and un- 
educated.” But inheritance is not the 
only thing and any mother who reckons 
it higher or more important than environ- 
ment and training goes very wide of the 
mark. That example of Susanna Wes- 
ley’s cannot be bettered. ‘The mother who 
converses alone and intimately on im- 
portant topics, of qualities, of character- 
building, of human vocations, has a hold 
over her son that nothing else can re- 
place. ‘The mother who reads and studies 
with her son all through childhood and 
boyhood has literally formed the mind 
that was given her and has made of her- 
self a memory, a standard, and a power 
for all her son’s future development. That 
mother who satisfies herself with feed- 
ing, dressing, sheltering a child does no 
more than an animal, and whatever rela- 
tion rests upon an animal basis is quick- 
ly perishable. Clothes and cleanliness are 
necessary and excellent, but any worthy 
book read aloud with your son and ac- 
companied by exchange of comment and 
thought is worth a _ hundred sets of 
clothes. 

We hear a great deal nowadays about 
punishment and whether or not it is 
justifiable, but the mother who holds firm 
to an intellectual and spiritual relation 
with her son does not need to punish. 
She and he hold a thousand common mem- 
ories of the child’s higher moments, which 
some magic word will recall to his mem- 
ory. There was a little fellow once who 
up to the age of seven and eight was an 
arrant coward and afraid of the dark. 
He was never laughed at or taunted or 
made to face what he had not the courage 
to do, but the mother was on a still hunt 
all the time for the right cure. It turned 
out finally to be a thoroughly and highly 
enjoyed course of Kipling’s Barrack- 
Room Ballads and the Seven Seas. Not 
long after the rhythm and the motion and 
the spirit of these had gotten well inio 
the little fellow’s system, he was seen 
to take the black attie steps, after dark, 
quite of his own free will, reciting to 
himself, still in a somewhat awestruck 
voice, as he went: 


‘If the women come out to cut up your 
remains, 

Just roll to your rifle and blow out your 
brains, 

And march to your God like a soldier.” 


And then with each 
frain: 


tep up came the re- 


* March, march, march like a soldier, 
March to your God like a soldier.” 


Also the inspiriting, if not wholly com- 
mendable lines, 


“To stand and be still to the Birken’ead 
drill is a damn tough bullet to chew, 
But they done it, them jollies, ’er Maj- 
esty’s jollies, soldier and sailor too,” 


were found to be a tremendous incentive, 
and at ten yearg old and ever after that 
little boy was known to be one whom 
“destiny could not surprise nor death 
dismay.” He was grounded in the funda- 
mental principles of courage. 

There is a great deal that mothers can 
do to lighten a boy’s self-discipline by 
the introduction, at the right moment, of 
the right thought. A rather belligerent 
small boy once acquired a quite unex- 
pected and unwonted amount of gentle- 
ness by taking as motto to be repeated 
daily, with inward searchings, “ Tristem 
neminem fecit”; and another, inclined to 
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rest on easily acquired laurels, gained no 
little power of aroused energy by be- 
coming acquainted with Browning’s Her- 
akles, and remembering to _ repeat 
“Harder and Higher” to himself when 
temptation to go easy arose. 

A school can never take the mother’s 
place in the teaching of ethics. It is re- 
ported of Phillips Brooks that in coming 
away from some festivity given at the 
school that stands first of all schools in 
the United States, he replied to a lady 
who was praising it: “ Yes, it’s the best 
school in the country; but no school is 
as good for a boy as a good home and a 
good mother.” The school may and does 
offer a more methodical and_ well- 
regulated intellectual progress as well as 
closer association with others, but it re- 
mains for a mother a build a character, 
to inculcate taste, to foster a conscious 
striving for virtue. 

One of the criticisms made of Ameri- 
cans is that there is no serious conversa- 


tion here, and one of the things most 
noticeable among American mothers is 


their inability to carry on a sensible and 
interesting conversation with their chil- 
dren. They listen to them; indeed, with 
marked attention and beaming demands 
for admiration from the surrounding com- 
pany they quote their bright remarks, but 
they usually deny their children one of 
the great delights and accomplishments of 


life, that of striking out new ideas by 
meeting others, of clarifying hazy con- 


ceptions, and rectifying artificial or false 
standards by converse. 
USURPATION 

There comes a time when the mother 
must be superseded, and usually she sub- 
mits with so poor a grace that the new re- 
lation has lent itself to scorning and 
derision. ‘To hand over the son, who has 
let the light of heaven through to earth, to 
a young and inexperienced woman is no 
doubt a difficult matter, and perhaps the 
only solace and only advice i> be given 
to the bereft mother is that it is the 
time of all others when her generous in- 
terests must not play her false. She must 
want to carry out a plan, read up a sub- 
ject, visit some unseen pictures, write a 
book, or advocate a cause, to fill in the 
gap. If she is a wise mother, too, she 
will not only give the newcomer every 
possible sense of affection and welcome, 
but will withdraw, for a time at least. 
I well remember a devoted mother of an 
only son who had just received the an- 
nouncement of her son’s engagement in 
South America to a girl with a foreign 
name, of whom she had never heard a 
word but her son’s rhapsodie and sudden 
communication. 

“What are you going to do about it?” 
I asked. 

“Love her,” 
though still somewhat 
dazed. 

‘But suppose she’s some horrid, com- 
mon person, what will you do?” 

‘Love her till she’s nice.” 

“ But suppose she’s an intriguing, bad 
person—then ?” 

“Love her till she’s good.” 

That is the best mother-in-law attitude 
in the world, and it always works; it is 
infallible. 


she replied, promptly, 


overwhelmed and 


THE RETURN 

Just as in all our lives there comes a 
time when we go back to the great, sweet 
Mother Earth for solace, so, too, there 
comes a time in every man’s life when 
he turns back to his mother to renew the 
early memories, to gather together and 
hold in one continuous body of being the 
thoughts, the suggestions, the tendencies 
and impulses which have made him what 
he is, which have given form and content 
to his life. If the mother is still living, 
there is a renewal of the old relation of 
mental intercourse, tender understanding, 
comment and counsel and sifting of 
events. But if the mother is dead, she 
may count upon the communion none the 
less, and she may know that all her little 
words and smiles, her daily goings, her 
efforts, and her works will live again, 
consecrated by loss and sorrow, to hal- 
low the daily ways of her son. 
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Collapsible 
and Portable 


New Idea 
Couch Hammock 


The Perfect Couch Hammock 


Embodies every comfort and advantage of tlie 
Couch Hammock, with the addition of the important 
feature of being easily transported. Taken apart and 

ut together in a minute, without the aid of nuts, 
Bolts or screws. So simple in construction a child 
can handle it 

When folded, hammock can be packed in an or 
nary trunk, Size of hammock when in use, 6 fre 
long by 2% feet wide, When rolled up. it measur 
3% inches by 14 inches. 

The supporting stand is very strong—made of fine 
quality steel. It also folds compactly. 

The New Idea Couch Hammock 
is guaranteed to give the maximum degree of com 
fort with the greatest ease in transporting or setting 
up, and to be exceptionally strong and durable. It is 
the ideal hammock for the home or outing purposvs, 

The hammock is made of extra fine quality heavy 
duck. Can be had in White, Khaki, Green, Red or 
Peacy Striped Effects. 

The New Idea Collapsible and Portable Couch 
Hammock was designed to be and ¢s the highest 
achievement in the modern hammock, and your 
money will be cheerfully refunded if it is not as rep 
resented. It can be obtained from your dealer, or if 
he cannot supply you, write to us direct. 

Udon request, we will gladly send you, free, our illustrated 
oklet and price list. 


The New Idea Collapsibte and 
Portable Couch Hammock 
is also supplied with a specially designed awning as 
shown in illustration. This awning can be so ad 
justed that it will keep the hammock in the sh: ide 
all day long. 
D.W. SHOYER & CO. Dept. 1, 394 Broadway, New York 


Makers of the ‘‘Acme’’ High Art Hammocks 












STEINWAY 
MAINIATURE 


The purchase of a Steinway Piano 
carries the assurance that money can 
buy nothing better. In its qualities as 
a musical instrument, its beauty of 
outline and its intrinsic value the 
Steinway is in a class by itself. 

The exact size of this Grand. — 
5 feet 10 inches,—has been determined 
through scientific research. 

In an ebonized case, $800. 

Illustrated catalogue will 


be sent upon request and 
mention of this magazine. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 
STEINWAY HALL, 
107 and 109 East Fourteenth St., 
NEW YORK. 


Subway Express Station at the doer. 





Floor Polish 
- QUALITY 


If you on hawe 
never used 


Butcher’s 
Boston 
Polish 


On your noors, you do not know what it is to 
havea Peffectly Finished Floor. There are imita- 
tions, but none of equal excellence. 
It is the STANDARD in the different trades, 
throughout the UNITED STATES and CANADA 
When finishing your floors use BUTCHER’S 
BOSTON POLISH and be convinced of its 


merits. 
Send for our free booklet 


The Butcher Polish Company 


356 ATLANTIC AVENUE, BOSTON, MASS. 





















you R own individual rug, dif 
ferent from all other rugs, and 
in a high-class wool fabric adapted 
to your own decorations. If the 
rugs in stock colors do not suit 
your requirements, we will make 
one that will, either plain, self 
tone, or contrast. All sizes up - 
twelve feet wide, any len 
miess, wool weft, revere a 
heavy, and durable. Sold by best 


















shops or write for color line and 

price-list to ARNOLD, CONSTABLE 

& Co., NEw York. 

THREAD & THRUM WORKSHOP 
Auburn, N. Y. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


ARTISTIC PIAZZAS 


IAZZA life here in Amer- 
ica is a close rival of the 
fascinating garden life 
of Europe. To live out- 
of-doors is to live glori- 
ously. Our neighbors 
across the seas have ap- 
reciated its charms for centuries; we are 
only just beginning to grasp the delights 


BY MARTHA CUTLER 





a question of piazzas, however, there 
seems to be no reason why we should not 
have the necessary seclusion, contrary 
though it be to the old American custom. 
Why we ever chose the front of the house, 
where it was near the street, as an ap- 
propriate place for our only piazza, and 
even refrained, in many instances, from 
building a protecting railing, or planting 
kindly vines, is an open ques- 
tion. Now we are learning 
to build our living-porches on 
an unexposed side of the 
house, unless the house is 
completely shielded from the 
road. 

There we can eat, sleep, and 
make merry as freely as if 
we were inside the house. 

To make this out-of-door 
living-room attractive is a 
delight. We can do it by 
spending little, or much, but 
we must never stint on flow- 
ers and vines. ‘They must 
run riot. If the vines that 
we hope to have cover the 
entire porch refuse to do more 
than send forth a stray ten- 
dril or two the first year, let 
us plant some annuals that 
will take their place tempo- 
rarily. It takes numberless 
years to shade a porch with 
wistaria, trumpet - vine, 
roses, or clematis, but morn- 
ing-glories will 





grow in a 








ONE OF THE NEW CANVAS HAMMOCKS 


of not only playing and working there, 
hut of sleeping and eating there as well. 
us who have once had the ex- 
perience of drinking our morning coffee 
with a beautiful panorama of sky, moun- 
tain, and sun-flecked trees opening before 
us, and the fresh morning air blowing 
he cobwebs out of our brains, whether in 
one of the dreamy rose-gardens of Italy, 
r upon a broad comfortable piazza at 
home, know what it is to start the day 
with nerves relaxed and a sane, optimistic 
view of life and its problems.  Ifé this 
efreshing introduction to the day’s work 
1 pleasure follows a night spent in the 
pen, we shall have the advancage of the 
verage European, who has not yet in- 
cluded out-of-door sleeping in his pro- 
vram, 

Few of us have gardens sufliciently” pro- 
tected from the interested gaze of the 
passer-by to be used for sleeping and eat- 
ing, and, charming though the gardens of 
the Old World are, with their high walls 
and consequent feeling of seclusion, it is 
questionable whether we would willingly 
acrifice the beauties of our open lawns 
ind gardens for them. When it comes to 


Those of 


season. Let us 
refrain from 


is more comfortable, or more beautiful, 
for the piazza, or for the itself. 
The are simpler and of better 
proportions than ever. Elaborate and or- 
namental growing in 
favor. The elaborate chair was always 
the uncomfortable chair, the that 
tipped one back too far and gave way 
unexpectedly under a heavy weight. Put 
together with small tacks and glue, the 
cane with which it was wound was 
stantly unwinding, and the tacks 
as constantly catching in one’s clothes. 
Beware of the ornate wicker 
chair! It still irritating 
traits. The low and 
rather square, the wicker solidly filled in, 
rather than open in design. They are firm, 
well-made, and supremely comfortable. 
Brown, in its many tones, is a favorite 
eolor this year, and it is an 
relief from the too popular green. 
cushions with wistaria 
the effect is restful and 
Foliage cretonne is also very effective in 


house 
shapes 
dis- 


designs are 


one 


con- 
were 


cheap, 
has the 
new shapes 


Same 
are 


agreeable 
With 

cretonne, 
beautiful. 


covered 
very 


be- 
variety in shapes of the 
tables, and and innumer 
able new conveniences in the way of tea- 
book-rests, nest 
by the Sheraton nest tables, plant-boxes, 
and stands, The long, couches 
have mattresses covered with the cre- 
tonne. Nothing can be more artistie or 
than the chairs 
They are not new, but they 
always satisfying. 


sets. There is a 


the 


couches, 


one of these brown 
wildering 
chairs, 


wagons, tables suggested 


ete. low 


comfortable hour-glass 
and tables. 


are 





more red-rambler 
roses. It is a sad fate that 
has doomed them to the same 
downward road of over-great 
popularity as the golden- 
glow. We must either sur- 
round our porches with boxes 
filled with drooping vines and 
flowers, or plant shrubs in 
front of them, so that the 
ugly lines of the foundations 
will be softened and con- 
cealed. Huge ferns, brought 
from the woods, are beautiful 
for this purpose. 

Tree shops display numer- 
large shallow fern bas- 
kets this season, with or with- 
out handles, to be placed on 
tables on the porch, or to be 
hung between the _ pillars. 
There are baskets made of 
reed, and some of bireh bark. 
In the rustic furniture we 
have stands for holding either 
these baskets or large bowls 
of wild flowers. 

Rustic furniture is un- 


ous 











doubtedly the most durable, 
especially for 











pergolas and 
uncovered veran- 
das. Moreover, it seems to 
be particularly appropriate 
there. It can be left in the 
garden without harm, and 
has a peculiarly fitting back- 
ground in a rustic arbor or 
summer-house. It is not 
pensive; in fact, many of the 
makes are the least expensive 
of all piazza or garden furni- 
ture. There are tables of all 
sizes, chairs of all 
benches, etc. Some kinds are 
made of hickory, some of yel- 
low birch, and some of white 
birch. All are not comfort- 
able and beautiful; but many 
are. A good workman, who 
has made rustic work a spe- 
cialty, not only the furniture, 
but rustic bridges, 
towers, pergolas, etc., 
cottages and cabins, studies a 
place carefully, and tries to 
adapt his work to it. Thus, 
whatever ne makes will seem 
natural and appropriate. 
Reed and wicker furniture 


ex- 


shapes, 


benches, 
even 








THE POPULAR HOUR-GLASS CHAIR 


is becoming more and more 
artistic all the time. Nothing 


THE EVER-SATISFACTORY WICKER FURNITURE 


Any of the wicker turniture can be 
stained or painted any color. The 
remain about the same—reasonable. It 
is well worth while, on account of its 
durability and comfort. 

The hammock 
idly in popularity and comfort. Now we 
find it fitted out with box springs, as 
well as a mattress, and with numerous 
tempting pockets in the ends, for books 
and magazines. ‘The 
been found so comfortable 
seldom left off, although it is 
and baby may protecting 
shield, as well, takes 
He may have a hammock all to himself, 
for they come in all sizes from three feet 
up to six and lhe 
which they are may be 
brown. They can be hung by 
ropes from the piazza ceiling, or 
pended from frames made for the pur- 


prices 


canvas is growing rap 


back has 
that it is 
removable, 
front 
nap. 


canvas 


have a 


when he his 


seven. canvas ot 
éeru. or 


chains or 


made 
sus- 


pose. 

The best piazza rug is still the one 
made of matting or fibre. Nothing bet- 
ter has been discovered. ‘lhe 
matting, or canvas curtain is almost a 
necessity, and certainly a luxury. If of 
matting or canvas, it may be easily made 
at home, so that it is not expensive. 


bamboo, 








ADD TO YOUR 
SUMMER PLEASURES 


especially the pleasures of your 
own home, by having your sur- 
roundings inviting and comfortable 
as possible with 


CREX CARPETS AND RUGS 


covering all floors and on the ve- 
randas. 

CREX suggests a restful, cool at- 
mosphere, and even on hot, sultry 
davs modifies the oppressiveness 
and furnishes a refreshing relief. 

In all sizes of exclusive designs 

Rugs ind beautiful colors. 

Solid colors 

Carpets triped effects- 

Caution: Avoid 
genuine bears the 


plain and 
in all widths. 
Imitations—The 
label. 
Sold by all up-to-date Carpet and Depart 
ment Store 


Send for Free Booklet I—Beautifully illus 
trated. 


CREX CARPET COMPANY 
377 Broadway, New York 





ROWE’S 
BED HAMMOCK 


Le o 


For Verandas, Porches, 


Lawns and Indoor Use 
ombines Hammock, 


Cc 
Couch and Swing Settee 
The Perfect Couch for Out-door Sleeping 


A third of a century’s experience 
shows that Rowe’s Hammocks can be de 
pended on to give 10 year 
out-of-door 


of continuous 
Krom the model and 
(white or khaki) 
for U.S. Navy. 


ervice, 

of same weight canva 
as made by us for years 
Strong wood frame, with or without 
national spring, thick mattress, with sani 
tary removable cover. Ilolds six persons. 
With or without windshield cut) 
which folds flat under mattress. Com 
plete, with lines and hooks ready for hang 
ing, delivery charges prepaid in United 
States, carefully packed. 

WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET 
and prices of different styles and 
Small silk name-label is on every Rowe Hammock 


E. L. ROWE & SON, Inc. 
444 Water Street 


(see 


sizes. 


Gloucester, Mans, 


CALMENTIUM 


** Sticks Everything but is not sticky.’’ 


A powerful mineral paste, not a 





be et 
veryday Life.’* 


CAMENTIUM SALES CO. 


Sole Agents for U.S. 4 
120-1 Roylston St., Boston, Mass, 


8-H Wabash Ave., Chi , 
Ii Church St., New York, } 








LYON & HEALY’S 


Good PIANOS 


The Lyon & Healy Piano is the best value in 
America. It is “Pure in Tone,” Handsome in 
Design and built to endure a lifetime. Send for 
beautiful catalog 

Prices, $350, 


Splendid ‘ ind first-class 
material. Catalog free. Prices, 75, $300, $325 
and upward. 

Sargains in good, used Pianos, of all 
makes, including many Steinways and 
Healys. Prices about half. When desired, easy 
monthly payments may be arranged. Send for big 


list. LYON @ HEALY, Dept. Z 1805, CHICAGO 


tandard 
Lyon & 

















9 
A DAINTY TOILET 
REQUISITE 

of established reputation. 
sed immediately after 

the bath, it 
DESTROYS ALL ODORS OF PERSPIRATION 
and keeps the pores in a healthy condition. Put 
up in sanitary tube. Price 25 Cents, Postpaid. 

Jacobs’ Pharmacy Co. 

6 Marietta Street, Atlanta, Georgia. 
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HE daily bath is quite 
generally accepted as the 
natural and inevitable in- 
troduction to the day’s 
routine for every well- 
bred man or woman. ‘The 
few voices still raised in 
defence of the old-time Saturday night 
function have assumed a tone either faint- 
ly apologetic or obstinately aggressive. The 
great majority are tactfully silent, ap- 
preciating the futility of attempting to 
cloak carelessness or Jaziness with trans- 
parent theories of health. Even the vain 
braggart with bis superior references to 
his “daily plunge” has begun to realize 
that “he doth protest too much” for one 











to the manner born. 

There are, doubtless, a few brave souls 
who still believe sincerely in the theory 
that daily baths are weakening. We would 
advise them to seek a doctor’s advice as 
to the individual applieation of their 
theories: as for the general application, 
common experience, and medical 
science all combine to pronounce it a mis- 
take. ‘There are baths and baths, hot 
baths, cold baths, tepid baths, tub baths, 
sponge baths, and showers, some adapted 
to the weak, and some to the strong. She 


selise, 


who would base her conelusions as to her 
welfare upon the results of any one with- 
out first trying all, is making a serious 
blunder. It is, the exceptional 
person who will not find benefit for her 
as well as a general 


indeed, 


health and comfort, 
sense of well-being, in one of the many 
kinds of baths. No one can possibly be 
injured by being clean every morning. 

For many, possibly for the majority, a 
cold bath is too much of a shock. If there 
is not an immediate reaction after it, even 
with a vigorous rubbing, it is undoubtedly 
a mistake. Some find a quick cold plunge 
or shower after a warm bath beneficial, 
when they cannot endure a cold tub. It 
requires a tremendous amount of vitality 
to take the cold bath, but its reward lies 
in the added vitality that it gives, send- 
ing the blood surging through the body, 
and stimulating all its activities. If it 
acts in just the opposite way, leaving one 
shivering and blue, then it is a serious 
blunder to repeat the experiment. A very 
hot bath is rather stimulating than other- 
wise, since it excites the circulation, and 
it has the virtue of being infinitely more 
cleansing than the cold bath, and of draw- 
ing the blood from the brain to the skin 
so that it acts as a sedative at night. 

The tepid bath neither adds to the 
vitality nor takes from it, and is conse- 
quently best adapted to those who are not 
very strong. It is, of course, not wise 
either to eat or to go out directly after a 
hot bath, sinee it draws the blood 
from all the vital organs and opens the 
pores. The cold bath is the greatest pro- 
tection against exposure, but it decidedly 
is not cleansing. That means that the ideal 
bath is a combination of the tepid and 
the cold; either a serub in a tepid bath 
in the morning, followed by a quick cold 
shower or plunge, or a cold bath in the 
morning for stimulation and refreshment, 
followed by a warm or hot bath just be- 
fore going to bed. We may forego the 
stimulation, delightful and exhilarating 
though it be, but we cannot afford to dis- 
pense-with the bath that makes us clean, 
and that is the warm or hot bath. 

If a tub is an impossibility, the sponge 
bath is a very worthy substitute. It is the 
least exhausting of all methods of keeping 
clean, and, although. irritatingly insuf- 
ficient when one has become accustomed to 
the luxury of a tub, is certainly not to be 
scorned, 

Among all these, every person, whether 
strong or weak, no matter what his idio- 
synerasies, should be able to find one 
adapted to his needs without weakening 
his vitality: in fact, with the decided 
effect of increasing it, since the health of 
the entire body must needs be increased 
by keeping the pores open and active. 

The brain must indeed be befogged that 
thinks those pores may be kept open with- 
out the daily serub. ‘Those of us who have 
the most elementary knowledge of physiol- 
ogy know that the dirt and dust of the 
outside world are only a small part of the 
accumulation that forms on every healthy 


skin. The skin itself is pouring forth 
through its perspiration-ducts and _ oil- 
glands, fats, earbonic-acid gas, salts, any 
number of deleterious substances. It is 
astounding to learn that about fifty ounces 
of fluid are expelled from the body every 
twenty-four hours and converted into gas. 
Inasmuch as this fluid is made up of the 
waste matter of the body, it is composed 
largely of poisonous substances taat should 
not be allowed either to fill up the open 
pores or to be reabsorbea by them, which 
is very apt to happen. ‘Those pores must 
be left open if they are .o do their neces- 
sary work. 

The skin is more active in carrying on 
the processes of life than most of us real- 
ize. Otherwise we could not neglect it as 
we do. It not only carries away a large 
percentage of the waste products of the 
body, furnishing invaluable relief to the 
burden placed upon the kidneys, but helps 
the lungs as well. It actually breathes in 
oxygen and exhales carbonic-acid gas. In 
addition to this service it regulates the 
heat of the body, protecting it from the ill- 
effects of intense heat and cold. The per- 
son who notices draughts and catehes cold 
easily from them will do well to stimulate 
the action of the pores of her skin, by 
baths and friction. Its normal activity is 
her best protection, and its activity can- 
not be normal if the pores are not kept 
If she can obtain the proper reac- 
tion after a cold bath, she will find that 
the best possible preventive. If she ecan- 
not at first obtain a reaction, she may 
find it worth while to adapt herself to it 
by degrees, beginning with a moderately 
cool plunge after a tepid bath and mak- 
ing it colder each morning. 

It is wise to rub oneself thoroughly with 
a rough towel not only after the plunge, 
but before it, so that the circulation will 
be active before the shock, and better pre- 
pared to respond to the sudden call made 
upon it. A salt rub-down after a serub 
with hot water and soap will stimulate the 
pores so that the reaction after the cold 
shower or plunge tollowing will be more 
ready. 

When one is troubled with a prickly sen- 
sation after a cold bath, the irritation 
may be relieved by bathing with a solu- 
tion of bicarbonate of soda and water. 

The soothing qualities of hot baths are 
so fully appreciated that they frequently 
constitute the essential part of the cure of 
nervous diseases. By them the blood is 
drawn from the brain and other organs 
where it may be congested. Moreover, the 
innumerable small nerves  seattered 
throughout the inner skin are inexpress- 
ibly relaxed and comforted by the hot 
water. Many a sleepless night may be 
avoided if the hot bath is taken just be- 
fore going to bed. A warm sponge bath 
will frequently soothe one who is ill, so 
that she can, sink gently off to sleep 

If one cannot indulge in the luxury of 
« Turkish bath frequently, one or two ex- 
periences there will prove the effectiveness 
of a somewhat vigorous handling of the 
skin. We cannot expose our skins at home 
to the extreme heat of the hot-room or to 
the steam of the Russian bath, but we can 
linger for a long time in a_ hot-water 
bath and get similar results if, when the 
pores are thoroughly open, we follow it 
with the same vigorous scrubbing with a 
brush and soap. The bristles of the brush 
should be quite stiff. the soap lather plen- 
tiful, and the rubbing hard. After that 
a rub-down with salt and a cold spray, or 
plunge, at the end will leave the skin feel- 
ing deliciously soft and alive. 

The scrubbing with soap, warm water, 
and a brush should be a daily occurrence. 
Each person must decide upon the soap 
that best suits her skin. Almond meal 
and bran are frequently substituted for 
soap, as being just as cleansing and not 
containing any alkali. They soften the 
water but will be found too drying for 
some skins. It is wiser to make cheese- 
cloth bags for them rather than to put 
them into the water uncovered, as they 
stick to the side of the tub in a most dis- 
agreeable way. Sometimes soap is mixed 
with the bran, or almond meal, in the 
bags. Thére are some delicious toilet 
waters to make the water fragrant and 
soft, milk of benzoin among them. 


open. 











BAZAR 


ne thing the wise col- 
lege girl knows. Karo 
makes dandy fudge. 
butter-scotch and taffy— 
and that she can’t get the same 
goodness and flavor without it. 
It is a pure, wholesome sweet for 
all cooking and table uses— and 
agrees with everybody. 


CORN SYRUP 


Use it for 
Ginger Bread 


Eat it on 

Griddle Cakes 

Hot Biscuit Cookies 

Waffles Candy 

Send your name on a post card for Karo 

Cook Book—fifty pages, including thirty perfect 
recipes for candy pe og 

Corn Products Refining Company 
Dept. “Q” NEW YORK P.O. Box 161 





is the best waterproof sheeting made. 
advantages of rubber and oilcloth. 


: Heavy weight (only), 
CAUTION: 


every yard of Stork Sheeting. Look for it. 


TORE LaAnwTs 
Button on over regular diaper. Protect baby’s clothes by day, and the 
Adjustable, comtort- 

Price, 50 eents. 

OTHER STORK SHEETING SPECIALTIES 

Diaper Bags 

(black and white 


Made of Stork Sheeting. 
bedding at night. Drawstring in waistband 
able, cannot biud. No pins required. 


k Knockabonts, 25 cents Stor! 
k Catchall Bibs = — 
ork Plain Bibs cheek) 
RE SURE TO GET THE. GENUINE. 
you, we will send postpaid on receipt of price. 
FREE for your dealer's name, a 
Sheeting. Also interesting booklet. 


Has all the advantages and noone of the dis 
Will not harden or crack. 
dainty, and easily cleansed with warm water and castile soap. Aseptic and hygienic 
Will not “draw,” sweat or irritate the tenderest skin. 
Light and heavy weights, 36 inches wide, 
54 inches wide, 
Our registered trade mark, ** STORK SHEETING,” is printed on the selvage of 


Pliable, white and 


1.00 per yard. 
1.50 per yard. 


WATERPROOF 





cents 


If your dealer cannot supply 


baby sponge bag made of Stork 


THE STORK CO., Dept. 34-J, BOSTON, MASS. 
Also Makers of Stork Absorbent Diapers, etc. 





summer 
FOR MEN 














Any Style in Union Suits 


For Men, $1.00 


Any Style Shirt and Drawers 


5Oc For Men 


Buy from nearest dealer. 








Whenever you see the letter yr \& <e 


Remember the YEISER HOOK & EYE 
PUT” 
Send for FREE 
PLE PACKAGE 
TopaY 
giving dealer’s 


Agents 
Wanted 


invisible 
Eyes only Cc 


The Yeiser Hook & Eye Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


2 Doz.Safety Hooks, 2 Doz. 
Invisible Eyes, and 1 Doz. 
Standard Eyes 


Un derwe ar 
Porosknit Union Suits, being thine RB thin and elas- 


tic, never pull open between each button. 
texture lets air cool your body. @ Wear Porosknit two- 
piece or union suit garments and know true cool comfort. 


Send for Mlustrated Booklet— FREE 
CHALMERS KNITTING CO., 32 Washington St., Amsterdam, N.Y. 














BOYS 
@ The open 


50c. For Boys 


For Boys 25¢ 





Save you one third on Broa 

Silks cut any length direc 

from our looms. Exceptiona 

Di F ny enw service 
ig samples and full partic 

trect rom: ulars free. Agents wanted 
The Mill la Erie ng plense state it agenc) 
Auburn Siik Mille, 37 Clark Se., Auburn, N.Y. 
€ 0 PER DAY 
C and up 

Music thrown in. Piano,’ harmony, bey for beginner 
advanced pupils or teachers, by mail. Send fur free eoilec 


tiew of masie and canine re W. BULLARD, 48-0 Director 
HILL & & UsiC SCHOOL, 446 Tremont Street, Bosto: 





DIAMONDS ON CREDIT 
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HARPER'S 














WITH THE HVMORISTS 























THE EXPLANATION 

KATHARINE: ‘There’s one good thing 
about having dresses that our husbands 
are obliged to hook. 

MARGARET: What is it? 

KATHARINE: It makes them under- 
stand why we never can be ready on 
time. 

SHE EXPLAINS 

HusBAND: Say, Lottie! What have 
you been copying Blankem’s catalogue for? 

Wire: I haven’t been copying Blank- 
em’s catalogue at all—that’s just my 
shopping list. 


HER INSTRUCTIONS 
Conpuctor: ‘Ticket, please. 
PASSENGER: Certainly, sir. Here is 























A TIMELY SUGGESTION 
*DauBer can’t think of a good name 
for his new picture. It’s an atmospheric 
effect.” 
* Why not eall it ‘ Influenza ’?” 





THE ANSWER 

SmitH: If a hen and a half laid an 
egg and a half in a day and a half 

Jones: Her owner would be a mil 
lionaire. 

HIS OCCUPATION 

He: Jones is a violinist. 

Sue: Does he play while people eat 
or while they talk? 


HIS ACCOMPLISHMEN'I 


Tne Cock: You ean’t make the sun riss 








the key of my trunk, which is in the bag- 


gage-car. In the pocket of my second- THE ARTIST (as his house 
best dress is my mileage book. LIGHT EFFECT! Too BAD DAUBTREY 







ANTI-VIVISECTIONIST: BLESS MY soUL! 
CREATURE THAT BEAST IS! 


HE .ROSE TO. IT 

“Do you know,” said a little boy of five to a com- 
panion, the other day, “ my father and I know every- 
thing. What I don’t know my father knows, and what 
my father don’t know L know.” 

“All right! Let’s see, then,” replied the older child, 
sceptically. “ Where’s Asia?” 

It was a stiff one, but the youngster never faltered. 

“ Well, that,” he answered, coolly, “is one of the 
things my father knows.” 


NOT TO BE BROKEN 
“Has your husband a strong will?” 
“My dear! His will is incontestable. 


” 


Pt Oe cam 


WHAT AN UNGRATEFUL 


i 


UNDATED 


Mrs. BARKER: IL was 


married in 1907. 


CHICAGO WOMAN: 
How interesting! For my 
part, | never keep a diary. 


KASY 


KNICKER: Astrono- 
mers can predict when a 


comet will return. 
BocKerR: So can 


Bridget won’t come back 


at all. 


so unlucky as insomnia. 











UNDULY SPECIFIC 
What’s the name 
of that waltz Miss Gladys 


Arctic homecoming? 


I’ve come home late and 
found my wife sitting up 


the door come to collect 
on something yez bought 
on the installment plan. 





whether it’s the encyclo- 





THE DEBUTANTE 
AS SEEN BY A MAN AS SEEN BY A WOMAN 





the brass bed, the piano, 
or the sawing-machine. 


lune Cuckoo CLock No, but [Tecan 


MAGNIFICENT make Smith’s wite get up and give him 


* Hail, Columbia. 


AN INVITATION 


“Did Mrs. Perry say she'd lke to have you live 
with her?” 

“Faith, and she did She said, “When you're 
changing again, Bridget, how would yez like it to be 
our house that ye’d be after lavin 





THEY ARE NOT INSANE. THE BOILER IN THE KITCILEN 
THE SIXTH TIME, THE MEMBERS Of riltk FAMILY ARI 
TO SEND HELP. 


THE VIEW-POINT 
“Tris is a bully hotel, isn’t it?” 
“ Yes, but the chef is going to leave.” 
“ Well, at any rate, we’re not in the stifling city 
“ No, but we'll soon have to go back.” 





You’RE LOOKING WELL, Mrs. Hippo. You AREN’! 


NEARLY SO STOUT AS YOU WERE, 


THANKS, Mr. GIRAFFE. YOU HAVE FILLED OUT CON- 


SIDERABLY SINCE [| SAW YOU LAST. 
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most delightful things G 
of the RE aise? 
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Che Famous Meyer 
Madonna by Holbrin 

















Picturesque Ruins at Sseidelbe rg 
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ATHER pale and occasionally hazy 
stripes and dots are just a little 
more conspicuous among the outdoor 
than any other 
the shot 


dress materials this year 


patterns. Next in novelty are 





STRIPED SILK WITH BLACK SILK TRIMMINGS 


foulards, and the 
cashmere patterned — silks, 

There are some novel 
silks, which repeat all 
and patterns, and which 
much the same way. 
dotted and striped 
aecent of black 
corresponding with 


veilings, the moiré 


Pais 


lawns, 


ley and 
and gauzes, 
revivals of wash 
the linen colors 
are made up in 
Generally speaking, 


dresses are given a sharp 
shade 
way of belt and bands, 


buckles. 


vivid 
in the 

buttons or 
model, 


ar some 
the pattern, 


vrhaps, and 
I I 


There is a pretty above, which 





—_ 
AN, 


WRAP OF PINK SILK, WITH GOLD 








BY MARIE OLIVIER 


OUT-DOOR FASHIONS 





is of black-and-white striped silk, with 
black-silk touches and buttons of jet and 
steel, which is rather typical- of such 
blendings; and another, the last shown 
on this page, which slightly varies the 
order. The latter is of hair-line striped 
blue and white linen. Here the trimming 
generally is of white bands with blue em- 
broidery; but the dark note is added in 
the belt, which is of solid blue, and the 
blue enamel buttons. ‘These are alse set 
in simulated buttonholes of solid blue, and 
a cording of the blue outlines the white 
and blue band trimming. 

Many charming gowns that the 
trend of summer street apparel will be 
seen among the illustrations grouped 
upon the two facing pages 382 and 383, 
in which the same scheme of dark accents 
is followed.  Ob- 


show 


upon striped grounds 
serve the blue and white gingham model 
with cuffs and yoke of Irish lace, with 


which a black patent-leather belt is worn. 
A note in the costume which corresponds 
with the belt will be found in the blue 
buttons which are rimmed with black. A 
pale-blue glossy belt is the novel feature 


OF PAISLEY-PATTERNED VOILE AND SATIN 


of the white linen costume shown. ‘This 
Lelt, though offering a less sharp contrast 
tu the dress, is the one bit of color in 
the costume, the other trimming of which 
is white soutache and crocheted buttons. 
A green belt is the conspicuous feature of 
the gray tussor suit shown on page 382, 
with answering green buttons. ‘lhe corn- 
colored dress of the same material is given 
a belt of gold and black. An exception 
to this rule is found in the canary-colored 
linen dress illustrated on this page, which 
is given a dark-gray belt. 

Green is a preferred color for all-over 
summer coats for little girls, for the silk 
trimming of wash dresses, and as a back- 
ground for figured materials. It is prom- 
inent in many of the Paisley blendings, 
and is particularly used in shot materials. 
On page 382 there is pictured a model of 
shot voile in which green and gold are 
the tones employed. It is made up over 
shot taffeta combining the same shades. 
The shot effect is dispensed with below 
the veiling, however, and the 
is of plain green silk, but there is a 
subtle union of all the tones in the gold 
and silver and green embroidery bands 
which trim the dress. Green silk buttons 
and a fine gold net (over cream) chemi- 
sette continue the harmony of this dress. 


lower skirt * 








== ee 


Paisley 


trasting plain 
frames or rims 


portion 
the 


an, 
CANARY LINEN DRESS WITH GRAY BELT 
effects in costumes, 


and parasols usually are set off by a con- 
somewhere 


figured 


these plain parts are likely 


green, or china blue 
brown or 
shown in the 
Paisley-patterned 
with blue 


buttons. The 


eurious dark 
centre 
voile. it 
satin and rows of satin-covered 
introduction 
at the waist is a point of importance, as 


or some 
vray. 
of this 


of 


wraps, 


goods, 


the 





STRIPED BLUE AND WHITE LINEN 


the plain color here tends to thin the ap- 
pearance of the figure, 


terned fabrie would 
The skirt facing is 


“ toothed ” 


seem to 


of the 


same 


whereas the pat- 
enlarge 
satin, | 


hats, 


which 
and 
be vivid 
rich Eastern 

‘The gown 
page 
trimmed 


is 


satin 


Do your feet 










ever burn? 


Rest them 
in this 
Red Cross Shoe 


No smarting, no burning. 
None of the suffering caused 
by stiff soles. The Red Cross 
Shoe is so easy to walk in, so 
restful and comfortable, you 
will never again go through the 
hot summer months without it. 
Write for Style Book. Select the 
styles you like, then try them 
on at your dealer's. If he 
hasn't them, write us. We 
will give you the name of 
one who has or supply you 
direct, fit guaranteed. 

Write for Style Book today 


Oxfords—$3.50 and $4 
High Shoes—$4, $4.50 and $5 


Krohn, Fechheimer & Co. 


507-527 Dandridge St. 


Taade 
Mark 


“Bends wits your foot 


Cincinnati ‘Tenge Bark 








Shoe Elegance 


essential to the yg saga woman is assured 
by the use of 


|Pizemores 


of 


Shoe Polishes 


They meet every requirement for cleaning and 
polishing shoes of all kinds and colors. 


THEY PRESERVE AND BEAUTIFY 


Do not soil the clothing or grow gummy. 
Finest in Quality Largest in Variety 


“Dandy 99 combination for cleansing 


-— dg mg russet or tan 
“Star” size, 10c. 

For Women’s y c dntdne n’s Shoes use 
“Gilt Edge” 
The only black dressing that posi- 
tively contains oi/. ens and 
reserves, and imparts a beautiful 
lustre. Its use saves time, labor and 

brushes, as it 

Shines Without Brushing 
Alweye ready. Price, 25c. 

“ French Gloss” size, 10c. 

If your dealer - net k 
pe 


kind you want, send us his 
and stamps for a full-size package. 


Whittemore Bros. & Co. 
20-26 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 
The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of 

Shoe Polishes in the World 














Remove That Bunion 


You can do it yourself without 
pain, irritation or inconvenience. 

My bunion plaster removes the 
pain immediately and completely, 
and, what’s more, it removes the 
enlargement and _ restores the 
natural shape of the foot. It has 
done so in thousands and thou- 
sands of cases, and it will do the 
same for you. You probably 
have -bought a dozen worthless 
bunion remedies, which did you 
>more harm than good, and very 
likely you think there really is no 
bunion remedy that will do you 
any good. ‘To convince you that 
my bunion plaster will completely 
remove the pain and the bunion, I 
am willing to send you a plaster 
absolutely free. All you have to 
do is to send your name and address and I will 
send you the Canon plaster. Write today and it 
will be mailed to you promptly. 


FOOT REMEDY COMPANY 
3516 West 26th Street - Chicago, Ill. 
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to harmonize with the corselet. 

















ALLEN'S rug EASE 


age. Allen’s Foot=Ease makes t' bt 
‘ing or new shoes feel It Fe 
in cure for ingrowitig nalia, oweot 
ing, callous and tired, one 

@ have over 30, 000testimonials. ay 
T TO-DAY. Sold everywhere, dic. ¢ 
oo not accept aoe substitute. 

» » Sent by mail for 25c. in sta 


_ FREE TRIAL L PACKAGE 


ER Gray's SWEET 
Ow DE is the best medicine for 
tie sickly Children. Bold by 


Men's everinh oxerrwhere., 
Tr Pa 
ALLEN 8 DE MOT EE Le ety, 





“Ina 
use 
Post Eace™ 




















INSTANTLY RELIEVED 
and lasting comfort 

guaranteed by using 

THE FISCHER 

BUNION PROTECTOR 
Tt reduces swelling, stops friction and 
irritation, and keeps the shoes in shape. 
Over 250,000 sufferers benefited 


FREE TRIAL We wil! send thle 


sure Bunion Relie' 









and if for right or left foot 





the su 
the pre 











THE FISCHER MFG. CO., 920 34 St.. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR 











AKING them all in all, the fresh 
wash dresses, which to a large extent 
represent the daytime house gowns of 


the summer, are unusually effective in 
the present year; but, in addition to this, 

















CHERRY-STRIPED LINEN DRESS WITH LACE 


the prevailing colors are bright, and the 
dress forms easy and not over-elaborated. 
| do not remember a season in which so 
many fashionable women have appeared in 


simple one-piece dresses. Occasionally 
these are in one color, gray or golden- 
brown, or a cool canary tone, which 


lansdown, and linen, 
but the majority are, like 
the street dresses, in smart dotted, tufted, 
or striped fabrics, combined with some 
clear, vivid, plain tone, well calculated to 
win the eye. 

The first dress on this page is of this 


shades, in 
are charming; 


pongée, 





AN, 


FIGURED CHIFFON WRAP WITH SOFT SILK 


description. The dress trom which the 
picture made is of cherry-striped 
white linen. It is given black net 
and a shallow neckpiece of the same, and 
is completed with a black satin belt. The 
idea would be equally pretty if copied in 
wash silk or dimity, or in pereale, which 
is particularly attractive in striped effects. 
Note the little frills upon the waist and 
the sleeves. They are edged with a line 
of cherry and another of black, a very 
Parisian idea; and the black is ‘again 
resorted to in the buttons, which are cov- 
ered with satin like the belt. 

The waist of this dress is made up as 
se many of the latest waists are this year 
with what is called the effect, 
which means that the only seams in the 
garment occur under the arms. In striped 
material this cut is pretty. 
Another point to study in this costume is 
the ruffle trimming. Ruffles like 
single, double, or treble, are features of 
many of the newest models. They out- 
line, upon the skirt, overskirt, and polo- 
naise forms, though the loose drapery is 
not often seen, and these ruffles are often 
trimmed with edge-lines of color, 
ly in the ease of wash-silk dresses. 

Among the more elaborate house gowns 


Was 


sleeves 


seamless 


especially 


these, 


especial- 


of the year, models similar to that with 
embroidered nasturtiums illustrated on 
page 382 are notable. The gown shown 


is of white net, with the flowers scattered 
artistically over the skirt and the waist. 
The band trimming is of pink and orange- 
shaded ribbon, of which much is used this 


ae 





EMPIRE-GREEN LAWN WITH WHITE DOTS 


year. So, too, are quantities of artificial 
flowers. The variety accompanying the 
net dress is the nasturtium. 

On page 383 there is a charming model 
for a graduation gown, which is 
made up in plain and embroidered white 
net, piped here and there with white silk. 


here 


The garment, with its panels of pretty 
lace frills (especially attractive as they 


appear on the sleeve), is charmingly girl- 
ish, and might well serve for a thin ba- 
tiste, with Valenciennes ruffles. Another 
gown of the same character is shown on 
the same page; this is of white cotton 
crépe, with embroidered dots and bands of 
white Irish lace. 

The white dinner gown 
seen on page 382 shows a 
of color in the corn-colored 
which it is trimmed. The driss itself is 
of white satin, veiled entirely, with the 
exception of the front panel, with white 
chiffon. The veil-like sleeves of this gown 
are among its most charming features. 


which will be 
curious touch 
lace with 





This BISHOP (Grand Rapids) 


“FOUR POSTER” BEDROOM SUITE 


will be shipped *‘On Approval” (freight Prepaid as stated below), 
allowing five days’ examination in your home, to be returned at 
our expense if not perfectly satisfactory and all you expected. 
It is made of Genuine Mahogany of very beautiful figure 
carefully matched to show the finest grain effects, 
the piano polish or dull satin finish as desired. 
trimmed with either Colonial Wood, 
Glass knobs as you may prefer. 

We can furnish large bed (full size), 54 inches wide, at same 





and 
and is given 


Drawers are Brass or 


price as single bed, 


Tell Us The Rooms You Have To Furnish 


your preference of woods, and the approximate price you wish 


to pay, and 


With No Obligation On Your Part 


we will submit illustrations and prices of the best and latest 
styles in dependable furniture. 

You can furnish your home complete at once, 
from time to time, being sure of artistic and harmonious results 


or by selecting 
at prices which save you one-third the average retail cost. Our 
the center of the 
our quick cash sales, 

the Furniture Styles,” 


world’s furniture and 


direct from Grand Rapids, ‘* 


location is in industry, 
The Paris of 
make our low prices possible. 

No 


Bishop’s Book of Correct Furniture Styles p 4x 21 inches 


55.00 





illustrates and describes in detail over 1000 designs of dependable Worth $45.00 


furniture—has color plates of artistically furnished rooms in Period 
and Modern styles. It tells how you save one-third in buying direct. 

While it costs $1.50 to publish, we mail it to those who are inter- 
ested in fine furniture on receipt of 25 cents in stamps, which may 
be deducted from your first purchase. 


We ship on 
approval 
and 
prepay 
freight 


to all points east of the 
Mississippi River and 
north of Tennessee line, 
allowing freight that far 
toward points beyond, 





Worth $50.00 
$87.00 


Worth §5¢ 00 
837.00 


KEFEKENCES: 
AnyGrand Rapids Bank 









$ 
Only 889.00 


Each 3 feet 


wide. 


3 inches 


“Companion” Beds. 


Furniture 87 to 99 Ionia Street 
Company Grand Rapids, Mich. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


COMPLIMENTARY PORTFOLIO OF COLOR PLATES 
NOTABLE EXAMPLES OF 


INEXPENSIVE DECORATION anD FURNISHING 


“Tue House BeautiFuc” is an illustrated 
monthly magazine, which gives you the world" s 
best authorities on every feature of making the 
home beautiful. 





I for either mansion or cot- 
tage. It shows you wherein taste goes farther 
than money Its | teac hing s have saved costly 
furnishings from being vulgar; and on the 
other hand. thousands of inexpensive houses 
are exquisite examples of su iperb taste from 
its advice t presents its information inter 
estingly and in a very plain, practical way. 
Everything is illustrated 


It is invalual 






“THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL” is a magazine 
which no woman interested in the beauty of her 
home can afford to be without. It is full of 
suggestions for house building, house decorat 
ing and furnishing, and is Cammy valuable for 
people of large or small _— 

ELLEN M. “HENROTIN, 
Ex-Pres. Nat. Federation of Women's Clubs. 
Its readers all say 


it is a work remarkably A “House Beautiful” Ulustration greatly reduced 











worthy, thorough and useful. The magazine 

costs $3.00 a year. THE HOUSE BRAUTIFUL, 254 Michigan Ave., Chieage 
But to hav e you test its vali ue, for $1.00 we will send You may send me your Portfo (Notable Examp! 

you the current number and “ THe House Beat TIPU! <a pwd cot TH Hi od Fe ena soe 

Portfolio gratis, on receipt of the Five Months’ Trial apnea Ancoear sf gent ihegeent ct toed we tie on 

Subscription coupon. The Portfolio is a collection of scription to“ THE Hot © BEAUTIFUL 

color plates and others of rooms in which good taste 


gee than lavish outlay has produced charming eff¢ ct — 





Portfolio alone is a prize which money cannot ordi NAMES 
nz aie purchase. Enclose $1.00 with the coupon filled a 
out and send to ADDRESS 
HERBERT S. STONE, Publisher of THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL TOWN OR CITY LATE 





The Mendel Wardrobe Trunk 


Special model« for m 
as well us for women. 


Wardrobe Trunks of the “ Mendel Make” are 
the standard by which other trunks are judged. 
ACCEPT NO IMITATION. Demand the 
Mendel Trade-Mark. These trunks are covered 
by patent rights owned exclusively by Mendel & Co. 

The Mendel Wardrobe Trunk is without an equal 
in durable construction and convenient arrangement. 
Compartments are dust-proof. See the Mendel 
before buying a wardrobe trunk. 

Mendel Agents in the 15 Largest Cities 


Pittsburg 


e 
Price "S80 to $110, 


















New York Boston 
Saks & Co. Jordan Marsh Co. Jos. Horne Co. 
John Wanamaker Baltime McCreery & Co. 
Abraham & Straus . J. Dunn Co New Orleans 
Chicago L. Slesinger & Son Mack Trunk Co., Ltd, 
Mande! Bros. Cleveland Detroit 
Philadelphia Cleveland Trunk Co Martin Maier & Co. 


Milwaukee 
Gimbel Bros, 


William Curry 
John Wanamaker 
Strawbridge & Clothier 
Gimbe! Brothers 
». B. Bains & Son 
St. Loul« The Emporium 
Reruggs- Vandervoort- J. Prince Trunk Co 
Barney Dry Goods Co. Raphael Weill 4 Co. 
Sold by leading dealers in all other Pte cities. W es “Te we Write for Catalog 
have no agent, trunk will be shipped direct on approval. and name of dealer in your town. 


MENDEL @ CO., Ill W. Pearl St., Cincinnati, 


ufale 
Recker & Wickeer Co. 
Ny Emporium 
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mer have brought into 
vogue numbers of pretty 
neck pleatings and round 
collars for the collarless 
blouse, some of which are 
likely to continue in fa- 
vor for a long time to come. They are 
made of a variety of materials beginning 








OVERWAIST OF CHIFFON, WITH BRAID BANDS 
with fine lawn, hemstitched or lace 
trimmed, and ending in Chantilly or Ma- 
lines lace. I have even seen a_ novelty 
and there in faintly dotted and 
striped lawn. Names are given by enter- 
prising merchants to several different 
forms of these neck pleatings, but none 
are fixed enough to quote, because they 
are arranged, as a rule, by the merchants 
to suit themselves. Some are made up 
in half-inch box pleats, others in half- 
inch side pleats, and still others in line 
pleats. As a rule, the folds are pressed 
well but are free, but in occasional models 
each half-inch pleat is stitched half its 


here 





MORNING DRESS IN WHITE VEILING 


length, which better fit, es- 
pecially about the plump neck. 

As a. rule, these pleatings, which are 
two inches deep, are fastened in the front 
under a tiny butterfly bow of bright green 


secures a 


or blue, rich brown or black velvet; or, 
one of lace is used, or a bar-pin secures 
them; but there are exceptions. Some of 
the pleatings, for instance, are finished at 
the front with long jabot ends which 
hang half-way to the waist, and suggest 
a closely drawn fichu. An _ occasional 
summer silk dress is seen in which the 
neck pleating is made of the same ma- 
terial, with a smart line edge of color. 
Turned-back cuffs, made in exactly the 
same pieat, usually accompany these col- 
lar sets. 

Another idea which gains ground daily 
is the lace or fine embroidered batiste 
collar which over the coat. The 
fashion We saw many 
such collars ago; the past 


lies 


is old, of course. 
years 


two 





MORNING WAIST IN TAILORED MADRAS 


fashion is now returning, for women of all 
ages as well as for small girls. 

In shoes the prettiest effects at present 
are the low patent-leather ones with a 
large gold or black buckle just below the 
instep: but high fabric shoes are appear- 
ing (even in the popular shops), which 
are made up with substantial soles for 
practical walking purposes, and are fin- 














DRESS OF SILVER-GRAY ALPACA 
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ished with many small buttons. As a 
rule, the shoes this year must match the 
costume, but exceptions will be made by 
fashionable women of taste in favor of 
the tan and bronze kid and suéde shoe 
which this year is made up with the same 
fineness which distinguishes the fabric shoe. 

In gloves those imitating the suéde, 
which were introduced popularly last 





ya 
BLOUSE IN GRAY WASH SILK 


year and proved so satisfactory, are being 


revived in numerous lengths; and _ silk 
gloves, embroidered or ‘plain, in every 


possible bright shade, are being shown. 
Now that the eye is a bit accustomed to 


green and blue gloves, they no longer ap- - 


pear to be loud, but rather exactly the 
sort of glove to accompany this season’s 
dresses. Parasols, too, are made up in 
brilliant colors; and while the first ones 
shown in the early spring were all 
straight and the hook handle seemed to 
have entirely gone out, importers are now 
showing novelties in which fancy handles 
are in the majority. Perhaps the most 
useful for general purposes are those hav- 





FOULARD AND SATIN COSTUME 


ing a Persian patterned top and vivid 
border of a preferred color, which are 
made with jointed handles that may be 
unscrewed and the entire parasol put into 
a dress-suit case. 








RUBBER BUTTON 


Hose 





Supporter 


BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Easily attached. 
Holds fast. j 
Does not tear. 


Consequently saves 
its cost many times 















ALL GENUINE 
HAVE THE 
MOULDED RuUB- 
BER BUTTON 
AND VELVET GRIP STAMPED ON THE Loops. 


WORN BY CHILDREN EVERYWHERE. 









Can be bought anywhere, or sam- i 
ple pair, children’s size (give age) 
mailed on receipt of 16 cents. 

GEORGE FROST COMPANY. BOSTON, MASS., U. S.A. 








Let Me Send You My 
Health and Beauty Book 


In it I explain every 
thing about my work 
I tell you how ove 
45,000 women, in th 
privacy of their ow: 
homes, have regain 
health and acquire: 
charm in countenan 
and perfection in fig 
ure, by following my 
simple direction 
which I send you by 
mail. 

My book shows it i 
not necessary to us¢ 
drugs or medicines t 
be strong, robust an: 
attractively healthful 

If you are “00 fato 
too thin, or are nervou 
and unstrung, you ca! 
tell me about yourcas« 
in confidence. If, afte 
studying your condi 
. : = tion carefully, I fin: 
my work is not best for you I will direc: 
you to the help you need. Please write fo 
book today. It is free. 


SUSANNA COCROFT 


246 Michigan Boulevard, Dept. 24-L, CHICAG«() 


SOIESET 


REGISTERED 
Afternoon Frocks, 
Walking Gowns, 
Evening Costumes, 
Children’s Dresses, ,_ 
Shirt Waists, Slips, 
Foundations, Etc. 


SOISETTE is the most 
largely used fabric ofits 
kind in the world. It 
offers the silky lustre, 
beauty, and rich colors @ 
of pongee. It has the 
same graceful draping 
qualities, the fashionable 
appearance of silk—yet 
Sol E is far more 
durable and costs much 
less. Moreover, it laun- 
ders perfectly and holds 
its color and finish per- 
ianently. 
Allshades and colors. By the 
yard at allthe better stores. 
Look for thislabelin every 
garment made from Soisette 


& CO., 39 Leonano St., New York 
Makers of the famous “FLAXON” White Goods > 


BABY’S OUTFIT FREE 


OF 40 PATTERNS 


Send only 25 cents for a six months’ trial subscriptior 
for Every Woman’s Magazine—“The Magazine For 
Every Woman "'—6 numbers (regular price 10 cents eact 
and receive free of charge and postpaid, in plai: 
wrapper, The Peerless outfit of 40 patterns for infants 
long and short clothes, giving necessary material an: 
full instructions for making—without question the bes 
and most complete outfit ever made. Address Dept. 11 


Every Woman’s Magazine, New York City 


. . 
Dainty, Healthy Things for Baby 
That Are Not Expensive. 

S own in my beautiful illustrated Summer Cata- 
log. Sent FREE with List of Baby's First Needs 
ia plain envelope to every mother or prospective 
mother. Spie-n-Span Garments for boys, girls up 
to 14 years, at attractive prices, also listed in Cata- 
log. All is postpaid. G i satisfac- 
tory or money back. Catalog Free. Write today. 
Mrs. Ella dames, 151 Union Bidg., Syracuse, N.Y. 
Send 2Sc for 30 long or 12 short patterns, illustrated directions 

Twenty 


SHOPPING BY. MAIL zz: 


experience with the leading shops enables me to 

give you the best service in New York. 

MELEN L. DWYER, 1 W. 84th St., opp. Waldorf, 
Formerly with Arnold, Constable & Co. 
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OF YELLOW STRAW, BLACK FACING 


Apropos of the Persian top, there is 
shown on this page a charming revival ot 
a shawl-shaped summer wrap which a 
smart importer is showing in a thin cash- 
mere-patterned silk, having a cream bor- 
der and tassels in sapphire blue which 


weight the point in the centre of the 
back. Silks of the same sort but in a 


gauzy weight are also seen in the long 
searfs, which, edged with swan’s-down or 
marabout, serve as wraps in the present 
months. For young girls and women the 
lingerie coat is lovely. It is usually 
loose, artiste in cut, with seamless shoul- 
der usually, and is often trimmed with 
colored taffeta and filet or Irish lace 
bands (see the coat of this order shown 
on this page). 

Lingerie hats this year are so nearly 
all of Malines or gauze or embroidery 
that the bit of lingerie retained in them 
is merely an excuse for applying that fa- 


\ , 








oD) SAY 
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PAISLEY SILK SUMMER WRAP 


miliar name to fluffy head-dresses that 
bear a general resemblance to hats which 
last year were so called. This year the 
Parisiennes are calling them capellines, 
which, in reality, better expresses the 
fabric hat now in vogue. Many milliners 
deseribe it as a period hat. As a rule 
it is large, with wide drooping brim, over 
which is a lace flounce, which often hangs 
an inch or two lower than the brim. The 
crown is tall and baggy, and some soft 
silk or a silk scarf is wound round it and 
tied in the front with a big loose bow. 
Hats of this sort in dark Persian mix- 
tures combined with black lace are ex- 
tremely smart at this writing. Another 
style of fabric hat has a crown of tulle 
coulissé ; that is, it is shirred at intervals 
over cords that run either perpendicu- 
larly from the brim to the top of the 
crown or arranged over it in circles. A 
smart hat of this sort in blue tulle, with 
wide brim faced up with black velvet and 
a high pompon of ostrich feathers, had, 
besides, for its only trimming a succession 
of “macaroons,” low mound ornaments 
made of silk, corded and ringed. Nat- 
urally such hats are very costly. The 
work involved in the making of them is 
of the slowest and most skilled. The 
three hats on the preceding page and 
those forming the panel across the top 






FLORAL TOQUE, OVER CRIN 


of this are typical of the attractive hats 
that distinguish the summer’s simpler 
styles. 

Lightness (in weight) is a characteristic 
of all the summer millinery, however mas- 
sive an appearance it may present to the 
eye. The straws are all in large braid 
effects and the majority are given a dull 
satin finish. They crumble under the 
slightest touch, of course, but while they 
last they are lovely, especially in the deli- 
cate violet and prune shades. Everywhere, 
too, are seen quantities of wheat sheafs 
dyed in impossible colors, but spraying out 
effectively in the way in which much of 
the summer trimming is arranged. It is 
not uncommon to see a mound of gilded 
wheat rising ten inches above a hat brim, 
or extending out sidewise to a relatively 
enormous distance. 

Pompons, aigrettes (though I hasten to 
say that the majority of these are ncot 
born, but made), and other spray forms, 
some of them even constructed of wired 
tulle, are favorite trimming for black 
erin dinner hats, of which many this year 
are seen. It is on this style of hat, too, 
that the willow plume is most often seen, 
and to its best advantage. Some of the 
most elegant costumes of the season are 


—, 
y— 





ROMAN STRIPED SCARF WITH SWAN’S-DOWN 


of black météore, softly clinging to the 
figure, trimmed with jet-black floss em- 
broidery, when trimmed at all, and an all- 
black hat and gloves. 

Many evening wraps, too, are of black, 
and there is a tendency to resort to bead- 
ed materials over some thin silk lining in 
these garments. One lovely one, which 
reached from the neck to within an inch 
or two of the hem of the dress, was of 
black net, “peppered” over with steel 
beads, which glittered like a coat of mail 
at every movement of the wearer. The 
shape of the garment was practically cir- 
cular, but the weight of the beaded fabric 
caused it to sheath the shoulders, much 
after the manner of the Paisley wrap 
shown on this page. 

To go back for a moment to the para- 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


WREATHED “CORPORAL” HAT IN STRAW 
sol. Every shop of importance is showing 
one or two examples of the chanticler 
article, having upon a plain silk ground 
a life-size “chanticler” in all the rich 
and even gaudy hues of the familiar barn- 
yard fowl. Sometimes two. figures are 
painted upon the surface, filling up the 
plain ground effectually. Parasols with 
head-sticks of this design, colored bril- 
liantly, are also increasingly shown. Prob- 
ably these fads will last throughout the 
summer. The same idea carried out upon 
suéde leather hand-bags also prevails at 
this writing, and good shops are showing 
importations of this sort with highly il- 
illuminated leather sides. 

Another style of hand-bag, which is real- 
ly elegant and will probably be much seen 
in the coming season in opera-bags, is of 
white silk, mounted upon metal casings, 
and covered with baby [rish lace, or with 
something even finer in the way of a lace 
incrustation. This year the pure white 
lace is used, as a contrast or development 
of the Italian éeru lace bags which the 
Scuola d’Industrie Italiane introduced a 
year or two The white bags and 
other dress accessories of the same class 
are advanced by the regular merchants in 
competition with the philanthropic effort 
to introduce hand work here; but in ap- 
pearance at least it is not inferior, and 
the pure white Venetian pattern of the 
newer output is really lovely as an in- 
crustation. 

1 have been struck this year by the 
number of inexpensive wash trimmings 
that are on the market, imitating per- 
fectly the cross-stitch canvas bands, and 
those of floss embroidery. They 


ago. 


come 


upon linen-colored and white, gray, and 
other neutral and useful ground colors, 


and are ideal trimmings for gingham and 
erash, the cotton voile and other 
meshed cotton fabrics. Some of the patterns 
are very elaborate, and at the same time 
the prices are within the means of the ma- 
jority, from ten cents a yard up being the 
cost. They include all the fashionable 
shades and widths, and, in a season when 


loose- 





COAT OF LINGERIE, TAFFETA, AND FILET 


so many square trimming effects are seen 
in the dress of women and girls, should 
prove particularly useful where home 
work is done. ‘They are suitable for the 
barring-off of princess dresses on the order 
of gray alpaca model shown on page 404, 
which could be of putty-colored crash. 
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obtainable. 


plete loss. 


Critical embroiderers of this and foreign 
countries say that we make such a perfect 
roof consists in the 
s given pieces worked 
with our silks at National and International 
Expositions, State and Country Fairs, etc. 


silk thread. Further 


great multitude of awar 


CATALOGUE mailed FREE upon re- 
Besides giving other important infor- 


quest. 


mation, tells how and where to get the silk. 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO. 
New London, Ct. 


69 Union Street 
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BRAINERD and ARMSTRONG, 


EMBROIDERY SILK 


is as necessary to the success’ of the em- 
broiderer as the best obtainable ingredients 
are to the success’ of the good cook. 
the silk ‘par excellence,’ that can always be 
depended upon to develop and bring out all 
the finest possibilities of a piece of work. The 
experienced embroiderer never forgets that 


SUCCESSFUL SILK 


EMBROIDERY 


requires the use of the best embroidery silk 
It must be a thread that neither 
splits nor frays in the needle; one whose 
lustre and smoothness will not be impaired 
by the handling necessary in the work ; and, 
finally, a thread dyed absolutely ‘fast color,” 
so that the color will not run in laundering, 
making time, work and materials a com- 


It is 




















Dainty Inexpensive 


Wash 
Frocks 








for 


misses 
scribed in our free 
1910 Fashion Book 
Smartest 


and 


prices 
able 


26 Grand River Avenue 
Detroit, Mich. 


Dept. **A’ 
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at stores 
buy direct from 
the manufacturer. 
Write 

fashion 
samples to-day to 
get first selection. 


Gabriel Garment 


and 
de- 


children 
fully 


designs 
material at 
unobtain- 
you 


for FREE 
book and 


Company 
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Reis’ Foundation Letters have had the ap- 

1e most critical embroiderers for 30 
‘They eliminate the tedious work neces- 
sary with stamped designs and enalle the most 
inexperienced sewer to produce dainty effects, 
washing, boiling and 
ironing and will outwear the article on which 


proval of 
years. 


They will withstand 


they are embroidered 


from 4 to 10 in 





G. 
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For sale in all needlework depart- 
ments in various styles and sizes 


Do not ask for Papier - Mache 
Letters—ask for Reis’ Foundation 
Letters—the kind that have been 


re. 
REIS & BRO, 
ondway, New York 











Clean Smell” 


which distinguishes 

it from ordinary soaps. 
The odo: of LIFE- 
BUOY associates itself 
with utter clean-ness and 
wholesomeness. 


For Toilet 
Bath and Shampoo 


Lifebuoy is the most satisfactory 
of all soaps. Cleans and disinfects 
at the sametime. Prevents the 
infection of cuts an 
scratches which 

may become 


me 
At Your 


Grocers | 


Made 
Lever Bros 
Company 


ridge. Mass 
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Sailing 
Swimming 
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Tennis 


SUMMER = 


CREME 
Whiten Si ae LMON 


Enjoy every summer activity and let Creme Simon 
keep your face, hands and arms clear and white. 
Don’t worry about wind or sun. Let Creme Simon 
protect you. 

For filty years CREME SIMON has held its place on the 
dressing table of every Parisian beauty. 

For fifty years CREME SIMON has grown in popularity 
throughout Europe. 

For fifty years CREME SIMON has fulfilled every re- 
quirement of the lady of taste and refinement 


Relieves Sunburn 
Prevents Freckles 


Use it and the clearness and whiteness of your skin will 
challenge comparison even as does CREME SIMON with all 
other cold creams. 


It is greaseless. 

It nourishes the skin. 

It is easily removed by cold water. 
It cannot become rancid. 

It ‘softens and whitens the skin. 

It is absolutely pure. 

It serves the whole family. 


muCrOmm 


Send 10 cents for a liberal sample of our Creme Simon 
Poudre Simon and Savon Simon (worth 25c.). Try it just once. 


. SIMON QCIE., Offer 401, 2 Cliff St., New York 
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Give Anything to be thin? | 


Use FATOFF 


and you'll win your wish! 





No Ungainly Appearance 

No Hot Weather Miseries 

No Trying Experiences 

No Corpulency Illnesses 
—if you reduce your 
weight with the marvel- 
lous Borden Obesity Cure! 
Fatoff reduces corpulency 
only where applied. Re- 
stores to normal in 30 
treatments, and reduces to 
any desired size in 60 
treatments. 

Nodieting, nodosing  exter- 

nal applications only. Leaves 
flesh firm and smooth, free from 


wrinkles, Easy and agreeable 

home treatment. 

For Double Chia’, : 
nder. S} il jar, 
50. 





THE BORDEN CO., 
52 FE. 84th St., New Vork. 




























Complexion 


POWDER 


The Greatest of all Beautifiers 
A Luxurious toilette necessity—cooling, refreshing and 
assuring a clear, refined, delicate, summer complexion 
It is prepared from purest materials—beau- 
tifying without injuring the skin. It is 
the only complexion powder that clings 

—the only one put up in a Weeden 
Bex—retaining al! its delicate perfume 
and medication until entirely used up. 
Five colors, Flesh, White, Brunette, 
Cream and Special Pink 


50c—Everywhere—50c 






















































}NOVEL economy sas been 
brought to my attention 
recently which may be of 
interest to many of the 
readers of this depart- 
ment, particularly to 
Jthose who live at a dis- 
tance from the great centres. A clever 
little woman who is always experimenting 
thoughtfully in one direction or another 
with a view to making her husband’s in- 
come produce the very best in his home 
which her taste can evolve, had set her 
heart upon having new colored serim cur- 
tains in her house during the summer. She 
found, to her regret, that none was to be 
had in her home town, which at all suited 
lier in seheme as to color, and none in the 
city shops to which she applied which 
was at all attainable in view of her means. 
It seemed, for a day or two, as if nothing 
lay before her but resignation to the in- 
evitable; but, no! she hit upon the expedi- 
ent of purchasing a roll of white lace 











FRONT AND BACK OF VEILING OR TAFFETA DRESS 


scrim and dyeing it to the desired shade. 
Crudely this was an ox-blood 
tone. 

The work of coloring the scrim was be- 
gun and continued with increasing in- 
terest as our economist saw her dream 
approaching a realization. Alas! in a 
moment of happy excitement she miade a 
false move, and splashed some of the 
coloring fluid upon the sleeve of her white 
waist. It happened to be one of the best 
she possessed, and the sight of the ruinous 
stain upon it obliterated most thoroughly, 
for a moment, all its owner’s previous 
pleasure in the work she was engaged 
upon. I am not sure that she did not 
philosophize a bit pessimistically over 
women’s silly economies and blame 
self for her costly experiment as she took 


speaking, 


her- 


the waist off and plunged it into cold 
vater in the hope of saving it. 
Alas! the dye was “warranted fast.” 


and it stubbornly refused to be anything 
Then came the novel discovery 
which has led to. my telling her story 
the idea occurred to our economist to save 
her waist by coloring it all. She washed 
it quickly, and plunged it bodily into the 
boiling fluid, stirring it for twenty min- 


else. 


utes. Afterward it was rinsed and dried, 
and, lo! in the place of a spotted white 
waist was one of a fashionable old-rose, 


exactly the color she had long wanted to 
possess as an accompaniment to a certain 
old-rose linen costume, but which, to that 








moment, she had been unable to secure In 
her town. 

This personal discovery (and, after all, 
a thousand pamphlets describing the vir- 
tues of this or that aid to economy will 
be less effective than one such actual ex- 
perience) has opened up in that one house- 
hold innumerable possibilities along the 
same lines. Last year’s white lingerie 
dresses this year have reappeared as blue 
doubly pretty with their matching 
lace and embroidery; and last, and this is 
most practical, old sheets and pillow-cases 
have been put through such color baths, 
and thereafter have been converted into 
children’s blue and brown pinafores, which, 
before this useful discovery, would have 
been relegated to the old-clothes bag, or 
to the shelf upon which a supply of dust- 
cloths is kept. IL am also told of an écru 
wash suit of last year, similar, somewhat. 
to the suit shown on this page, which has 
reappeared as a prune costume this season. 

In examining the numerous dress de- 


ones, 


i 
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SUMMER WALKING COSTUME 


offered this year by some of the 
smart tailors who interest themselves in 
wash dresses, 1 have been struck by the 
many models in which two colors are em- 
ployed, sometimes in the way of two ma- 
terials, such as lawn and silk; sometimes 
by the combining of and white 
tabric of the same weave; and it oecurs 
to me that the experience of the housewife 
whose story I have told may easily be 
repeated by other clever women, especially 
in connection with the ‘plainer dresses 
which are so often made at home. What 
endless possibilities there are, for example, 
in the dyeing of stout pillow-casing or 
sheeting to a pretty éeru, or Chinese blue, 
for the little boy’s suit or the small girl’s 
aprons! 

Let us suppose that some reader may 
desire to make a negligée similar to that 
shown on the next page. ‘That, in the 
original, was combined of taffeta bands 
and white batiste; but colored and white 
batiste or lawn would be as effective and 
more practical where the garment must be 
wet cleansed, as is usual in the simpler 
homes. Colored lawn or batiste in the 
fashionable shades is not always obtain- 
able in the local shop, where, naturally, 
large stocks for the pleasure of a rare 
customer may not be carried from season 
to season. But the white is staple. Very 
well; with enough white material on hand 
and a few cents’ worth of dye, the colored 
batiste is no longer a difficult, in the way 


signs 


colored 











HARPER’S 
BAZAR 
PATTERNS 


Reduction in Price of Old Patterns 


As we have started a new system 
of classified numbers for our patterns, 
and will issue, in future, a quarterly 
classified catalogue, beginning in July 
next, we have reduced the price of a 
large number of old cut patterns to 
ten cents. 

We will send the catalogue, showing 
these, as long as the supply holds 
out, to any one sending four cents in 
stamps. We will sell these older 
patterns at the reduced price until the 
supply on hand is exhausted. To 
secure medium sizes, for which there 
is most demand, an early order will be 
necessary. 











Purchasers of patterns are especially 

cautioned to be sure to mention stze of 
pattern required tn ordering by mail. 
Remittance may be made in stamps, money 
order, postal note, or check. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


IN THE MAY NUMBER 


GRADUATION 


Frock, No. 504, 
Price, 35 cents; LineEN MorninG 
Frock, No. 505, Price, 35 cents; 


BLANKET 
cents; 


Coat, No. 206, Price, 25 
GrapvatTion Frock, No. 506, 


Price, 35 cents; GARDEN - Party 
Frock, No. 507 rice, 35 cents; 
Lace Coat, No. 207, Price, 25 cents; 


LINGERIE BLouse, No. 
15 cents. 
IN THIS NUMBER 

Cuirron Waist, No. 307, Price, 
15 cents; Waist, No. 308, Price, 15 
cents; Waist, No. 309, Price, 15 
cents; LINEN OR PONGEE OVER- 
DRESS, No. 508, Price, 35 cents ; 
Girt’s Scnoot Dress, No. 509, 
Price, 35 cents; BrEaAKFast Gown, 
No. 510, Price, 5 cents ; CHILD’s 
Frock, No. 600, Price, 25 cents. 


Embroidery Designs 


IN THIS NUMBER 


Dutch Blue Centrepiece, 30 in. sq. 
Stamped on ecru or white linen, 
WN a5 so haw ecticted Price $2.00 
Silks for w orking in three shades, 
rice 3.00 
Smaller Dutch Blue Square, 20 in. 
Stamped on ecru or white linen, 
oe Pe ry Price 1.25 
Silks for working... ..Price 1.50 
Rose Garland Centrepiece, 36 in. sq. 
Stamped on ecru or white — 


306, Price, 


a See Pri 2.50 
I rerforated — of half of rg 
stom, No. 458. ....... . Price .60 
oo il = ae of half of de sign, 
a eee a Price 2.00 


Silks tor working design. ..Price 3.50 
Rose Garland Table Scarf, 18x54 in. 


“oo on ecru or white linen, 


eee ree Price 2.00 
Perforated pattern of half of = 

gm, NO 466. .s2cs0ces Pri +50 
Stencil pattern of half of design, 

WO MM 6 6 aac geae cau Price 1.50 


Silks for working design...Price 1.50 
Conventional Rose Centre, 30 in. sq. 
Stamped « on ecru or white linen, 
PR ME éiaaseaenensae Price 2.00 
Pe wtorated pattern of half of de- 
eh, eee GOB sos 686048 Price -60 
Stencil galten tn of half of design, 
mag RE Price 1.00 
Silks for working design. ..Price 3.25 
Conventional Rose Scarf, 18X54 in. 
~~ on ecru or white linen, 


No. 4 ..Price 2.00 
Pe senaed Pp attern of half of de- 
sign, No. 461. . Price -50 
Stencil pattern of half of design, 
EE Eee Price 1.00 
Silks ra working design Price 2.00 
— for Chiffon Waist, 307. 
Ms aso iiins cones aes Price +35 
Embroidery Design for Waist, 308. 
OR re Price .35 
eine Design for Waist, 300. 
| eee eee Price .35 


IN THE MAY NUMBER 


Lace Coat Desicn, No. 445, 
Price, 35 cents; CorD-EMBROIDERY 
Desicn, No. 446, Price, 25 cents; 
Cross-stitcH Desicn, No. 447, 
Price, 25 cents; ENGLISH EYELET 
Desicn, No. 448, Price, 50 cents. 


Stencil Designs 


Dress Stencit Set, No. 441, 
Price, $1.50; CIGARETTE Case De- 


sin, No. 442, Price, 75 cents; BELT 
Desicn, No. 443, Price, 50 cents; 
Bac Desicn, No. 444, Price, 50 


cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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f repeating such a model. In view of 
the divers possibilities of a family dye- 
chest, it seems, all at once, to be as neces- 
sary for the home dressmaker as is the 
medicine-chest to the housekeeper. With 
the aid of simple colors and at the expense 


CHIFFON SARRAL, TAFFETA BANDS 


of a few hours’ work, a white or light 
tan coat suit of last season may be con- 


verted this year into one of amethyst, 
tobacco brown, old-rose, or green. ‘The 
only implements needed are a spacious 


stove-top and a vessel sufficiently large to 
permit of freely manipulating the goods to 
he dyed. 

Before deseribing the pretty designs 
grouped under this heading, and chosen 
heecause all are simple and easily within 
the capacity of the home dressmaker, it 
be wise, perhaps, to complete this 
subject of home coloring by saying that 
the work involved is far less laborious and 
than at first mention it might 


may 


“mussy _ 


") 
: 
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WHITE BATISTE AND TAFFETA 


appear to be. In the present day, nearly 
all thinking in connection with prepared 
colors, whether in paints or in dyes, is 
done for the housekeeper by the enterpris- 
ng dealers and manufacturers. Directions 
Which are complete in every way usually 





accompany such colors, so that practically 
all the responsibility the home worker has 
is the selection of color, and the careful 
following of the printed directions. In all 
popular dyes a slow boiling and careful 
stirring of the material in the boiler are 
enjoined upon the user. So, too, is the 
necessity for having all old material to 
be dyed thoroughly cleansed before it is 
put into the dye. Some of the dye-makers 
recommend the removal of all grease spots 
with benzine or gasoline, after which* this 
fluid, in turn, is to be removed by wash- 
ing in warm soapsuds. But the washed 
fabric need not thereafter be dried again. 
The makers of many of the best dyes ad- 
vise putting the cleansed fabric into the 
boiling dye while still wet. 

A very important rule which is also 
general is “don’t rush” the work. Let 
every step be taken slowly. Where cot- 
ton or other material is to be dyed to a 
full tone which corresponds with the sam- 
ple tone of the dye powder, the material 
will require a full hour’s boiling, during 


which time it must be stirred and agi- 
tated with a smooth stick. Old broom 


handles should be saved for such purposes, 
as they are just a little bit better than 
any more pretentious article which might 
be purchased for the purpose. 

A vessel that is thoroughly clean and 





DOTTED MUSLIN SUMMER DRESS 


amply large is necessary, for the double 
purpose of giving the article to be dyed 
plenty of room, and of providing it with 
ample fluid to cover it, and to allow for 
the boiling away of a certain percentage 


of it. The fire under it must be kept at a 
steady and gentle heat which just sus- 
tains the fluid in a boiling state. After 


the fabric has been sufficiently colored, it 
must be rinsed thoroughly in repeated 
waters until all the color which will run 
off has done so, otherwise the superfluous 
dye will dry on and continue to erock off 
inconveniently after the drying. 

Next to the care in the dyeing—or 
perhaps this should come before it in 
importance—is the selection of the color 
which will “take” over the old tone of 
the material to be dyed. White and cream, 
for example, are not equally available for 
all shades. The white will take any shade 
from gray to black, from tan to wine 
color; but the cream will only take dif- 
ferent attenuations of brown, such as tan, 
buff, certain prune shades, and wine reds. 
Red tones may be dyed to crimsons and 
magentas, to dark browns and _ blacks; 
yellows to darker yellows, olives, reds, and 
blacks. Green, as a rule, can only be 
made darker, or black; and browns may be 
changed to plum or wine shades. Violet 
may be redyed to plum, darker violet, 
green, or black. Pale grays will take 
baby blues or pinks, and also lavender; 
but darker grays may only be converted 
into navy blues, greens, wine shades, or 
black. 

Apropos of home coloring, it is said 
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that many print-mills, whieh dye thei 
own product, derive their entire list of 
shades from eight or nine simple colors. 
Practical dye-makers claim that a woman 
with patience and taste, and perhaps a 
little penchant for experimenting, may 
blend these dyes ad infinitum, and gain 
charming diversity thereby. ‘The applica- 
tion of such home dyeing to lingerie 
waists and dresses is exceedingly practical 
this season, when, with the exception ot 
the tailored shirtwaist, so few 
waists are to be worn. Last year’s waist 
teps and sleeves so dyed would give great 
variety to a linen or pongee slip dress, or 
to the colored coat suit of cotton or linen. 

Another method of continuing the use 
of last year’s white dress is to drape it 
with a chiffon sarrau similar to that pret- 
ty model shown first on this page. The 
smartest of vivid 
green, sapphire, or golden-brown chiffon, 
but black, to be worn over white, is also 
fashionable and highly to be commended. 


white 


these sarraus are in 


The garment is very simple to make. ‘That 
pictured here is finished with a belt and 


bands of messaline silk of the same color. 

The first gown shown on the preceding 
page (in two views, back and front) is a 
simple model which any home dressmaker 
having a dress form at hand can readily 


make, unaided. Originally it was ‘de- 
signed for mourning materials. Fine 
black lawn was used for the dress, with 


a heading of mourning braid for the band 
of coarse filet which will be seen around 
the hips, which net is also employed for 
the chemisette and the sleeves. The model 


is one that will make up prettily and 
inexpensively in voile or taffeta, or in 
these two materials combined. In lieu 


of the filet bands others of finely tucked 
taffeta may be used; or, the pleats may be 
attached directly to the body portion, and 
by means of double rows of braid, set 
sufficiently far apart, the effeet of an 
entre-deux band may be gained without 
the transparent portion. 

Apropos of the sarrau shown here, the 
outlines are those which a leading Pa 
risian house is now advancing for a full- 
length dress. Their model is made the 
least bit fuller in the skirt, and is usu 
ally finished with a fifteen-inch hem of 
contrasting material. The waist is given 
a collarless neck, finished with a_ side- 
pleated chanticler flat Many 
home needlewomen could reproduce this 
dress without a pattern; or that of the 
Russian blouse published with the April 
number of the Bazar would serve, by al- 
lowing for the extra skirt length and ful- 


collar. 


ness, and by studying the form well 
before cutting into the material. 
The dotted muslin summer dress illus 


trated on this page is another frock which 
offers few difficulties to the novice. The 
fulness of the body portion and of the 
skirt is not gathered, as might, perhaps, 
be inferred, but line-tucked at the -top in 
each instance for a few inches. At the 
top of the waist the stitching extends to 
the band of English embroidery (which 
defines the shallow yoke, forming a yoke 
portion of solid tucking) and for an inch 
below it, after the material is loose. The 
same tucking is given to the top of the 
skirt to the depth of two inches; and, for 
a depth of one inch, appears at the top of 
the ruffle. The entire sheath undersleeve 
is made of all-over embroidery, over which 
is a shaped upper portion of tueked mus 
lin, piped around with silk which matches 
the belt. 

The fashionable neck pleating which is 
elsewhere described in this number of the 
Bazar is a little article in present favor 
which any home dressmaker can make by 
hand or with the aid of a machine. It 
is two inches deep when finished, or, in 
some instances (for all such novelties are 
likely to undergo changes in one direction 
or another), three inches. A hemstitched 
edge is, perhaps, the most lastingly at 
tractive, and when made in sheer lawn or 
linen the pleating launders most satisfac- 
torily. The pleats may be laid in side 
folds, or, what is newest at present, in 
half-inch box pleats. They are attached 
at the neck by a thin band, which, when 
stitched, is turned inward and _ pressed. 
Butterfly bows which the smart shops are 
showing as necessary accompaniments to 
these ruffs are also easily made up at 
home. Three-eighths of a yard of ribbon, 
preferably in brown or black velvet, is 
all that is required for them. It is 
formed into four loops, tightly wound 
with silk at the centre, leaving just the 
merest bit of velvet at one end with which 
to strap, as tightly as possible, the spot 
where the silk binds the loops. The tight 
binding gives the butterfly spring to the 
little veivet ribbon loops. 








You may sit atease in an arm- 

chair and direct the fitting 
and draping of your gowns if you 
possess a Pneumatic Dress Form. 
If social duties interfere with visits 
to the mod/ste, send your Pneu- 
matic Dress Form to take your 
place. 
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ADIES who have their dress- 
making done at home need not 
stand for hours, nor undress forty times 
a day, at the dressmaker's request to 
“Just let me try this once more, please.” 
An unbecoming or ill-fitting gown is 
easily transformed, and making over or 
altering becomes a pleasure instead of 
a task. 
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CALL and see demonstration, or 
write for Fashion Book F-20. 


When not in use let the air out 
and pack Form and stand rods in 
the box base until wanted again, 
or the Form may be left inflated 
ready for use. 


Sa ~ 


ort. 


PNEU FORM COMPANY 
322 Fifth Avenue 
N. W. Cor. 32d Street, NEW YORK 
Telephone 4250 Madison Square 


The same form may be used by an) 
number of ladies. 
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HE happy  out-of-door 
season is upon us, when 
Nature beckons us allur- 
ingly forth to enjoy life 
in the open; to drink in 
the glorious exhilarating 
air and dream or play in 
the sunshine as the mood seizes us; above 
all, to be free—free from work, free from 
care, free from all thought of the morrow. 

Alas! the morrow may be a sad day, even 
in the happy summer-time, with the vaca- 
tion spirit bursting within us, if we do not 
give a little heed to its approach. It is 
bound to come and be followed by others 
Saddest 
yea, and 





in the customary inevitable way. 
of all the summer to-morrows, 
the fall to-morrows as well, are, or may 
of the summer girl who values 
her complexion. Alas that it must be 
so, but it is. If the complexion is not 
considered during the season when it is 
severely tried, trouble is bound to 
come, not slowly, but quickly, and the 
cure will be not an easy matter but a very 


be, those 


most 


difficult one. 

The devotee to absolute  out-of-door 
with a fondness for bared neck 
reckless indifference to 
happiness somewhat 


freedom, 
and arms and a 
hats, will find her 
dimmed by waking the first morning after 
an exposure to unaccustomed salt breezes 
and sunshine with a swollen nose and 
forehead resembling a slice of raw beet- 
steak; and she will not be encouraged in 
her enforced retirement when the = skin 
becomes hard and brittle, showing an 
alarming inclination to part from its na- 
tive heath. Her worst fears will be real- 
ized. It will peel off in large, generous 
pieces, leaving a beautiful mottle behind, 
relieved by bits of skin that seem loath to 
depart. The sensitiveness of the under- 
skin, thus rudely exposed to the breezes, 
will not add to her peace of mind or joy 
of living. If she is made of the real stuff 
of which summer girls are made, she will 
doubtless yield to her pride for a reason- 
able length of time, at least until the 
brilliant hue of the new skin has some- 
what subsided, and then, arming herself 
with Spartan endurance, will expose her 
skin over and over to the same conditions, 
rejoicing in the hardening process and 
triumphing in the rich coat of tan that 
succeeds the burn. 

The sad to-morrow of this rash girl will 
inevitably come in the fall. Then she 
will weep bitter tears and call loudly for 
assistance, when décolleté gowns come 
in and the shirtwaist goes out, when 
fashion demands a clear white skin and 
frowns upon a telltale brown or red ring 
neatly outlining the top of the collar. The 
erstwhile proudly exhibited coat of tan 
will then assume a disagreeable likeness 
to commonplace dirt, and explanations 
will not be in order. It will then be 
necessary to add bleaches and pumice to 
serubbing-brush and treatment 
that will try not only her patience with 
the slowness of the results, but her sensi- 
tive skin as well with its severity, until 
may creep into her 
her Spartan endur- 
merely 


soap, a 


a reasonable doubt 
mind as to whether 
ance has been praiseworthy or 
foolhardy. 

Only a little care is required, after all, 
to avoid these irritating results, not 
enough to detract seriously from the day’s 
pleasure: a thin chiffon veil now and then, 
not so unbecoming to most of us, a para- 
sol when the sun is very hot, a shade 
hat most of the time, a shirtwaist or gown 
of a little more than gossamer thickness 
when extreme exposure is expected, arms 
and neck discreetly covered when the sun 
is high, and cold cream administered lib- 
erally “ before and after.” It is irritating 
to be obliged to feel any restraint when 
the air’s so delicious, blowing against the 
face and through the hair; but the price 
of freedom is a hard one to pay. Each 
one must decide for herself whether it is 
worth while. <A fine sensitive skin ex- 
posed over and over again and reduced to 
eondition by severe methods cannot re- 
tain its fineness and whiteness indefinitely. 
The time will come when the restorative 
measures wil] not succeed and the rough- 
ness and redness will remain. 





The glorious out-of-door life combined 
with a little care when the sun is at its 
hottest and the wind at its roughest is 
beauty-giving, because it is health-giving. 
When we live out-of-doors, exercising, 
dropping our strenuous cares, drinking in 
fresh air all day long, and sleeping and 
eating naturally, we are living the normal 
life, the life that is good for us. The 
floods of revivifying oxygen are flushing 
out the entire system, stimulating all the 
organs to normal activity, making new 
blood and sending it bounding through the 
veins, while the exercise burns away old 
tissues and makes way for the new. The 
skin gets the benefit of the richer, purer 


blood, of the increased activity of the 
pores, of the beauty-giving sleep, pos- 
sibly also in the open, and it is to be 


food than that indulged 

Consequently she 
restraint in expo- 
sure should find herself blessed with a 
complexion infinitely more beautiful at 
the end of the summer than at the begin- 
ning. 

A simple diet, and a light one, com- 
posed largely of vegetabies and fruits, is 
extremely beneficial in the summer, es- 
pecially for one whose color is inelined to 
be florid. Red meats are too heating. 


hoped of simpler 
in during the winter. 
reasonable 


who uses 


Spinach, carrots, watercress, and salads 
of all kinds with pure French dressing 


are splendid for the complexion, as well 
as for the entire system. Apples are fine, 
when they come. Pears sometimes make 
the face break out if too many are eaten, 
but most of the fruits, subject to the 
peculiarities of individuals, are beautify- 
ing and health-giving. Starechy foods and 
sweets should be eaten with discretion in 
hot weather. 

Since the pores of the skin are not only 
kept unusually active in the summer on 
account of the heat and unwonted exer- 
cise, but are also filled with the dust and 
dirt through which we constantly walk, 
drive, golf, and automobile, it is neces- 
sary to take unusual precautions to keep 
them free and open. In proportion to 
their increased activity, laden with un- 
accustomed waste matter from within and 
dust from without, we must increase our 
efforts to keep them clean and encourage 
them in their good work. A hard serub- 
bing with hot water and soap is essen- 
tial at least once a day. One must select 
one’s own soap, the one that has been 
found best for the skin by experience. 
Almond meal may be used instead of soap 
or together with it. It is very cleansing, 
and for some skins very softening. For 
others it is too drying. Here too experi- 
ence must decide. ‘loilet vinegars used 
in the water are deliciously refreshing for 
those who have oily skins, but too astrin- 
gent for those with dry skins. A com- 
plexion brush used with the hot water and 
soap helps not only to cleanse ‘the skin, 
but to stimulate it. If it is soft, it is 
not too harsh for the face, as some seem 
to fear. 

An oceasional steaming with hot cloths 
or hot almond paste will open the pores 
and cleanse them even more thoroughly 
than the scrubbing. After a long auto- 
mobile ride or a dirty trip on the train, 
a steaming seems to be the only way to 
clean the face thoroughly. After it, of 
course, one must use cold cream freely and 
end with a cold douche. 

When the face is burned after a long 
automobile ride, a drive, or a day on the 
salt water, it is wiser not to wash the 
face with water until the next morning, 
unsatisfactory though it may seem. If 
large quantities of cold cream are rubbed 
into the face immediately upon returning 
home, left on for a little while, and then 
rubbed off with a soft cloth, the appear- 
ance of the cloth may encourage one to 
feel that the treatment has not been in- 
effectual in removing the dirt. If water 
is used immediately it should be hot 
water, so hot that it will take the in- 
flammation out of the skin. 

Cold water will feel delightfully re- 
freshing at the time, but the skin will 
burn badly afterward and show disastrous 
results the next morning. 

A simple home remedy for a burn, even 


when it is very 
double cream, 


deep, is cream, heavy 
the cream of milk, not cold 
cream. It should be spread thickly over 
the face and left overnight. Its immedi- 
ate application the first night after the 
exposure will prevent peeling, and its use 
after peeling will cool and soothe the 
sensitive under-skin. Frequent bathing in 
buttermilk during the day will assist in 
the cure. 

A delicious cold cream that seems to be 
good for the skin under all conditions is 
made of a combination of cucumbers (un- 
peeled), almond oil, lanolin, spermaceti, 
white wax, and a little tincture of ben- 
zoin. Strawberries may be substituted 
for the cucumbers. 

She whose skin burns or chaps easily 
will be very wise if she rubs a little of 
one of these creams into her face before 
exposing it to an unnsually intense sun 
or rough wind, especially before going out 
on the water. She should wipe off all the 
surplus cream, after rubbing it into the 
skin, so that it will not catch the flying 
dust, and then powder her face well and 
wear a thin chifton veil, if she expects 
very rough treatment from the elements. 
This precaution will be found very much 
worth while before taking a long auto- 
mobile ride. 

The girl who tans easily should use not 
only the cream, but a wash composed of a 
combination of lemon juice, borax and 
rose-water, which will keep the tan in 
restraint and possibly make the more 
severe treatment at the end of the sum- 
mer with strong bleaches unnecessary. 
When the severe measures are necessary, 
it is well to begin with lemon juice and 
follow that treatment with powdered pum- 
ice and white vaseline mixed together. 
Peroxide of hydrogen is a still stronger 
bleach than the lemon. Buttermilk is a 
mild bleach. When the face feels chapped 
and stiff, after an exposure to a rough 
wind, one may use in addition to the cold 
cream at night a preparation made up of 
rose-water and milk of sweet almonds 
frequently during the day. When the- 
face is unusually oily in hot weather, 
some of the toilet vinegars help to close 
the pores. 


Freckles are even more trying than 
either a burn or tan. ‘There are some 


refuse to come off, but 
others are open to treatment. Some of 
them will disappear if the circulation 
in the skin is stimulated with vigorous 
rubbing with soap, water, and a_ flesh 
brush. 

A good lotion for freckles is made up of 
glycerine, strained honey, and citric acid, 
with a little aleohol. Another is com- 
posed principally of laetic acid, gyleerine, 
and rose-water. Sulphate of zine is an 
important element in a freckle ointment. 
The girl who freckles easily must be very 
careful, especially if her freckles belong 
to the obstinate kind, winter freckles, as 
they are sometimes called. ‘The skin that 
freckles is usually a very fine white skin, 
wonderfully beautiful, when free from 
freckles, one well worth cherishing. Its 
owner must make up her mind not to 
scorn parasols and veils when the need 


that positively 


arises. 

Rain water is wonderfully good for the 
skin. The beautiful complexions of young 
English girls are supposed to be due to 
the fogs of England and to their habit 
of taking long walks in the rain without 
an umbrella. It is comparatively easy to 
eatch rain water enough in the* summer 
for washing the face, and it is deliciously 
soft. 

In travelling from place to. place 
one frequently finds very hard water, and 
that is not only extremely unsatisfactory 
for cleansing purposes, but very trying for 
the skin. A little milk of benzoin or 
some almond meal, which comes scented 
in a convenient bottle for shaking, will 
make the water much more agreeable. 
One who has once tried the little powder 
books when travelling finds them indis- 
pensable for freshening oneself up _be- 
fore leaving the tra‘n. The powdered 
leaflets will wipe off the dirt and rub 
off the undesirable shine caused by the 
heat. 














The Bride’s 
Beauty 


with its girlish freshness and delicacy of 
complexion can be greatly enhanced if 
she willbut remember that the very foun- 
dation of beauty is a clear healthy skin. 

The chief causes of bad skin, irrita- 
tion and blemishes are surely removed 
by Hinds Honey and Almond Cream, 
which cleanses the pores of all impuri- 
ties. Used every day it keeps the skin 
smooth, clear and healthy, and will pre- 
vent bad effects from sunburn, windburn 


or other discomforts of hot weather. 


IHLILN IDS 


Honey and Almond {i 


CREAM 


will save your complexion this summer. 
will keep your skin fair and soft, if used Me 
fore and after exposure to the weather. 

Hinds Honey and Almond Cream is abso- 
lutely harmless, even to the most delicate skin, — 
contains no grease or injurious ingredients, and is 

Guaranteed Not to Cause a Growth of Hair. 

Hinds Honey and Almond Cream is best 
for the skin ailments of babies. For men who 
shave it cools and heals the tender, scraped 
skin. Price, 50 cents, at all dealers, or sent 
postpaid by us if not obtainable. Refuse all 
substitutes. 

Mail postal today for free trial bottle 
and booklet. 


A. S. HINDS, 16 West Street, Portland, Me. 








































“Mum” 


takes all the odor 
out of perspiration 


All through the hottest sum- 
mer day and evening “Mum” 
keeps body and clothes sweet and 


clean. It lasts from bath to bath. 
Easy to use. Does not injure 
clothes or irritate the skin. Does not 


check perspiration or clog the pores. 
Has no odor of its own, but gently 
neutralizes all odors of the body. 


25c at drug- and department-stores. 
If your dealer hasn’t “Mum,” send us his 
name and 25 cents, and we will send it postpaid. 


MUM MPG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 


“WELL KEPT NAILS” 


A booklet well worth having, 
FREE, together with 4 packaves 
of our manicuring spec - 
sent on receipt of a 2c. stan 


Lustr-ite Nail Enamel 
Gives a brilliant and lasting 
polish with the least effort— 
just rub with the palm of the 
hand. No dust, pumice or gre«~e. 
FLORIDINE MFG. Cv. 
45 Franklin St., New York 














IBEAUTIFIES THE NAHS 


HELEN DWYER rises. 


Gowns for all occasions. Imported or original de 
signs. Perfect fitting. Also millinery—artistic styles- 
Mail orders a specialty. Prices moderate. 
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SOSTON is as famous for 
baked beans as for Bun- 
i ker Hill Monument. Fried 
H chicken and beaten bis- 
cuit are as typical of the 
South as balmy air and 
—J singing birds. One ex- 
pects distinctive cookery in different parts 
ot the country, and in obscure districts 
dishes are found that deserve a broad pub- 
licity because of their excellence. 

In Eastern Pennsylvania there is a com- 
munity of Dutch housewives who have at- 
tained perfection in making a variety of 
collee-cakes and pastry unlike anything of 


then make deep holes with the finger at 
equal distances, and fill each one with a 
lump of butter and brown sugar. Dust 
cinnamon over the cake, sprinkle gener- 
ously with brown sugar, and bake in a 
moderately hot oven fifteen or twenty 
minutes. 

Cinnamon roll.—Roll Bethlehem sugar 
eake dough as thin as possible, spread 
with soft butter, brown sugar, cin- 
namon, and a few currants. Roll this up 
like a jelly roll and cut off pieces about 
two inches long. Place these close to- 
gether in a flat round pan, let them 
rise, and then bake. 

Potato biscuit.—Prepare 











dough exactly as for rusk, 
roll it out thin, eut into 
narrow strips six inches 
long, roll these in the 
hands to make them round, 
and tie a loose knot in the 
centre; let them rise betore 
baking, then sprinkle with 
powdered sugar. 

Molasses crumb pie. 
Make a rich pie crust, and 








RUSK BAKED IN ROUND PAN 


the kind found in other places. Receipts 
for some of these unique dishes are given 
here. 

Rusk.—Dissolve one yeast cake in one- 
halt cupful of warm water, then add two 
tablespoonfuls of warm milk and enough 
flour to make a paste as thick as cream. 
Put one cupful of sweet milk, three- 
quarters of a cuptul of lard, and one cupful 
of sugar in a mixing bowl. Let these stand 
in a warm place until the lard melts, then 
add two well-beaten eggs, the yeast 
mixture, and enough flour to make a 
dough stiffer than cake batter, but not as 
still as bread dough. Beat this thor- 
oughly with the hand, and let it rise until 
morning. Grease the hands 


line three pans. Mix four 

eupfuls of flour, one cupftul 

of brown or granulated su- 
gar, one cupful of shortening, and one 
teaspoonful of baking-powder. Rub these 
together thoroughly, put in the lined pie- 
pans, and pour over it the following mix- 
ture: One cupful of New Orleans mo- 
lasses and one teaspoonful of soda dis- 
solved in one cup of hot water. 

Dutch apple tart.—Line a pie-pan with 
pastry. Peel and halve medium-sized ap- 
ples, remove the cores, and place the 
halves in the pan, with the rounded side 
up. Spread thickly with brown sugar, dot 
with butter, sprinkle with cinnamon, and 
pour over them two or three tablespoontuls 
of water. Bake until the apples are soft 

Taffy pie—tLine pie-pans with rich 








well with a mixture of melted 
butter and lard, and roll pieces 
of the dough into balls the 
size of walnuts. Brush these 
with melted butter, place two 
inches apart in greased pans, 
let them rise until very light, 
and bake tifteen minutes in a 
hot oven. Lf less erust is want- 
ed, join the roils, and bake in 
a round pan, so the result will 
be like the illustration. 

Butter . semmels. — Dissolve 
half a yeast cake in a quarter 
of a cuptul of warm water, 














stir this into half a cupful of 

mashed potatoes and half a 

cupful of sugar, and let it 

stand to rise four hours. Add one pint 
of milk, two eggs, half a cupful of butter 
and lard mixed, a pinch of salt, about two 
and a half quarts of flour, sifted twice. 
Knead until the dough blisters and drops 
clean from the hands, then put it in a 
warm place to rise until morning. Roll 
it into a sheet a quarter of an inch thick, 
brush with melted butter, cut into two- 
inch squares, fold the four corners over, 
place two inches apart in pans, and when 
very light bake in a quick oven, then fill 
the depression in the centre with melted 
butter and powdered sugar. 


RUSK AND BUTTER SEMMELS 


pastry, prick holes in the bottom, and 
bake until they are half done, then pour 
in the taffy mixture, place narrow strips 
of pastry across the top, and bake twenty 
minutes longer in a hot oven. For the 
taffy, stir a teaspoonful of flour into a 
cupful of molasses; add half a cupful of 
sugar and a tablespoonful of melted but- 
ter. This quantity makes enough for two 
small pies. 

Cheese custard pie.—Stir into a smooth 
batter one cupful of curd, one cupful ot 
sweet milk, half a cupful of sugar, two 
eggs, and a grating of nutmeg. Pour this 

into two pie-pans that have been 











lined with pastry, and bake 
until the custard is thick. 
Oyster pie—tLine a _ deep 
baking-dish with rich pie crust, 
and fill it with alternate lay- 
ers of cracker dust, oysters, 
and chopped hard-boiled eggs. 
Season the layers with salt, 








MOLASSES CRUMB PIE 


Bethlehem sugar cake.—Mix a pint of 
milk, a eupful of mashed potatoes, a cake 
ot yeast that has been dissolved in half a 
cupful of warm water, a tablespoonful of 
salt, and enough flour to make a stiff 
sponge. Beat this well and put in a warm 
place until it is very light, then add two 
beaten eggs, one cupful of butter and lard 
mixed, add a little more flour, and work 
the dough until it drops clean from the 
hands. Put portions of the dough into 
greased shallow pans, and spread it out 
half an inch in thickness. Let these rise, 





pepper, butter, and minced 
parsley. Pour in_ sufficient 
oyster liquid and cream to 
wet the cracker. Cover with pastry and 
bake until the inside is thoroughly done 
and the crust is brown. 

In following the receipts individual 
judgment must govern the quantity ot 
flour used. Brands differ, so an accurate 
measurement is difficult to give. Do not 
make the dough too stiff, and do not work 
in additional! flour’at the last. To avoid 
this, lay the dough on a greased cloth and 
grease the hands. Old-fashioned home- 
made yeast may be substituted for the 
compressed. One cupful equals one cake. 
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UNE, with its blue skies 


and balmy air, sweet 
with the fragrance of 


blossoms, is the time for 
all manner of festivities. 
Then the girl who wishes 
DERN ito celebrate her gradu- 
ation or entertain a few college friends at 
a dainty little luncheon, may easily ar- 
range a charming vet inexpensive menu. 


























FORGET-ME-NOTS AND FeRNS 


Much of the suceess of a small luncheon 


depends on its simplicity and dainty 
table decorations. ‘There is nothing more 
delightful than a delicate green vase of 
freshly gathered pink roses, with one 


half-blown rose placed at each plate. 

For the city girl who must content her- 
self with fewer flowers, a dainty basket 
filled with ferns and forget-me-nots will 
be very effective. 

As a light meal is the rule for a 
informal affair of this kind, the 
suggested are simple: 

Lemon and = strawberry 
Whitefish in 
Lamb de menthe: 


little 
menus 


cocktails, 
pimento cases. 
browned potato balls. 
Nasturtium salad. 
Pineapple parfait, small 
Iced chocolate. 
cocktails, wash, 


cakes. 


For the hull, and 




















MINT SANDWICHES 


mash one quart of strawberries; add one 
cupful of powdered sugar and two table- 
spoonfuls of lemon juice; chill thor- 
oughly. Just before serving, put one 
ablespoonful of crushed ice in each glass 
and fill up with the crushed berries. 


The fish course is delicious and at- 


tractive. Cook one-half pound of white- 
fish or halibut in .salted water, then 
drain and rub through a sieve. Season 


with a few grains of cayenne and one tea- 
spoonful of onion juice, then add one cup- 


ful of cream sauce. Blend thoroughly, and 


fold in the beaten whites of four eggs. 
Butter individual moulds, and line with 
pimentoes. Fill with the mixture and 


stand the moulds in a pan of hot water; 
cover the tops with buttered paper, and 
bake in a moderate oven for twenty min- 
utes. Unmould on a hot platter; garnish 
with parsley and serve with shrimp sauce. 
To make the sauce, melt two table- 
spoonfuls of butter, add two tablespoonfuls 
of flour, and gradually cup of hot 
water. Stir and cook until smooth. Sea- 
son with one saltspoonful of salt, a dash 
of pepper, and one tablespoonful of lemon 
juice. Then add the yolk of one 
reheat; and stir in one-half canful of 
shrimps washed and cut into pieces. 


one 


egg: 
ee: 


Lamb served in this way makes a 
dainty cold meat course: Steep two 


tablespoonfuls each of fresh mint leaves 
and parsley in one cup of water, and 
strain. Heat one pint of well-seasoned 
white stock until boiling hot. Soften one- 
half box of gelatine in a little cold water 
and pour the hot stock over it, stirring 


A JUNE LUNCHEON 


BY ROSAMOND LAMPMAN 





until the gelatine is completely dissolved, 
then add this to the stock with the mint 
infusion, three tablespoenfuls of lemon 
juice, a little salt, and a dash of cayenne. 
Return it to the fire, and reheat it just 
to the boiling point. Beat the whites of 
two eggs slightly, and add them gradually 
to the hot mixture, stirring until it is 
again boiling hot; then strain through 
double cheese-cloth, and let it cool. When 
nearly cold, moisten narrow strips of the 
white of hard-boiled eggs, cut lengthwise, 
with the jelly, and line individual moulds; 
set these on ice until firm. Mix one and 
one-half cupfuls of finely chopped cold 
lamb, a little salt, and four tablespoonfuls 
of mayonnaise dressing; fill the moulds 
three-fourths full with this, and finish with 
the jelly. Set again on ice until firm. and 


garnish with mint leaves. Or, serve the 
lamb thinly sliced, garnish with water- 
cress, and pass with it a plate of mint 


sandwiches. ‘To prepare these: Cook one- 
fourth cupful of mint leaves in the same 
manner as given before; strain, and add 
one teaspoonful of onion juice, one salt- 
spoonful of salt, and a few grains of 
cayenne, Dissolve one tablespoonful of 
gelatine, and add to the infusion, with a 
little vreen coloring matter. Lastly, fold 

















APPLE-BLOSSOMS 


in two cupfuls of stiffly beaten cream, Turn 
this in baking-powder cans, and set on 
the ice to harden. Just before serving, 
unmould and cut into thin slices and place 
between pieces of white bread. 

This salad dainty is a bit unusual: 
Chop some very crisp lettuce rather fine, 
and mix with one-half cupful of chopped 
meats and a few shredded nastur- 
Heap on lettuce hearts, and 
dot with nasturtium 

For the dessert: Soften half a box of 
velatine in a little cold water, then dis- 
solve over hot water. Mix one cupful of 
powdered sugar with two cupfuls of pine- 


pecan 
tium leaves. 


petals of blossoms. 


apple juice and pulp, and add the dis- 
solved gelatine; blend thoroughly, then 
fold in the beaten whites of four eggs. 


Beat until the mixture begins to thicken, 
then add two ecupfuls of cream, whipped 

















LAMB DE MENTHE 


, on ‘ * er 
stiff. Turn into a mould and pack in ice. 
When ready to serve unmould, and gar- 
nish with slices of pineapple, whipped 


cream, and maraschino cherries. 

The chocolate is made by adding 
pint of boiling water to one large table- 
spoonful of grated chocolate, stirring con- 
stantly until completely dissolved. Cook 
it five minutes; remove from the fire, and 
beat with an egg-beater until cold, then add 


one 


one cupful of well-whipped cream. Blend 
thoroughly, and set on ice until needed. 


Fill 
ice; add one teaspoonful of 
sugar, and fill with chocolate. 
Another little luncheon may be: 
Tomato bouillon. 

Crab croquettes ; cucumbers; sauce tartare. 
Chicken in mushroom patties. 
French pease in turnip cups. 
Cherry salad; cheese wafers. 


tall glasses half full with crushed 
powdered 


HARPER'S BAZAR 





Vanilla cream with crushed strawberries: 
apple blossoms. Rose coffee. 

To make the bouillon: Cook one can of 
tomatoes with one tablespoonful of minced 
onion, one tablespoonful of chopped pep- 
per, one teaspoonful of celery salt, two 
bay leaves, four whole cloves, a little salt, 
and a dash of pepper, for thirty minutes, 
then add one pint of beef stock, reheat 
to the boiling point, and strain through 
cheese-cloth. Cool, and freeze soft. Serve 
in glasses with one teaspoonful of slightly 
salted whipped cream addea to each. 

For the fish course: Melt one table- 
spoonful of butter in a saucepan, add to 
it one tablespoonful of flour, and stir 
until smooth. Then pour on gradually 
one cupful of hot milk; cook until thick 
then add the beaten yolks of two 
Remove from the fire, and stir in 
fully two cupfuls of finely chopped crab 


eggs. 
eare- 


meat; season with salt, pepper, and a 
little onion juice; turn into a shallow 


pan, and cool. When cold and firm, form 
into pyramids, dip in beaten egg, and then 
in crumbs, and fry a delicate brown. 

For the chicken: First prepare the 
mushrooms, which should be fresh and of 
medium size. Remove the stems and gills, 


peel carefully, dropping each cap into 
ice-cold water, to which a little lemon 


juice has been added. Put two cupfuls of 
white uncooked chicken meat through the 
meat-chopper three times, or pound to a 
paste. Soften one-half cupful of bread 
erumbs, and heat in the double boiler, 
with one cupful of milk, and table- 
spoonful of butter, beating until smooth, 
then remove from the fire. Add the chicken 
meat and press all through a sieve; 
son with one teaspoonful of salt, a dash 
of pepper and nutmeg; lastly, fold in 
gradually the beaten whites of three 


one 


sea- 


eggs. Drain the mushrooms, and fill each 
cap with the mixture. Set in a well- 


buttered baking-pan; cover the tops with 
buttered paper, and bake in a moderate 
for thirty minutes. Serve on toast 
with creamed mushroom sauce. 


oven 
























































Your Dessert is The Final Touch 
To a Successful Dinner 


It is the course your guests remember 
longest. 

Make it a pleasant memory of a 
delightful delicacy—use 


BURNETT'S 
VANILLA 


The expense of the flavoring you 
use is infinitesimal. But the success 
of your dessert depends upon it more 
than upon anything else. 


Don’t rus any risk of sacrificing the 
delicious flavor of your desserts by 
using any extract that your grocer 
may choose to send you. Jmsist upon 
Burnett's. It costs no more than 
ordinary vanilla, and gives you perfect 
results always. 

If you are not already a user of 
Burnett’s Vanilla 


Make this Comparison 


any dessert in which you use vanilla. 
Make it the same as you always do except to 
divide it into two parts. Flavor one part with 
Burnett’s Vanilla. Flavor the other part with 
the extract you thought the best. Then faste 
the difference! See how much richer and more 
delicious the dish where Burnett’s Vanilla is 
used. 


Write for Our Handsome Free Recipe Book 


Send us your grocer’s name and we will im 
mediately mail you this valuable book. It has 
Sorty pages of tested recipes and culinary sug 
gestions. Write for it to-day. It will teach 
you many things. 


JOSEPH BURNETT COMPANY 
36 India Street, Dept. C, BOSTON, MASS. 


Take 




















WHITEFISH IN PIMENTO CASES 


To make the sauce: 
removed from the mushrooms. Cook one 
tablespoonful of minced onion in two 
tablespoonfuls of butter for three min- 
utes, then add the chopped mushroom 
stems, and coak five minutes longer. 
Sprinkle in this one tablespoonful of 
flour, and add gradually one and one- 
half cupfuls of thin cream or rich milk; 
season, and cook until thick. 

The apple blossoms are tiny cakes made 
by sifting together three times one-half 
cupful of cornstarch and one-haif cupful 
of powdered sugar with one teaspoonful of 


Chop the stems 


baking-powder and a speck of salt; then 
fold in the whites of four eggs, beaten 


stiff ; 
la. Line a tin 


flavor with almond extract or vanil- 
baking-sheet with oiled 

















CRAB-MEAT CROQUETTES 


paper, and drop on the mixture by spoon 
fuls. Bake in a moderate oven for twenty 
minutes. When cold, dip in plain white 
fondant flavored with vanilla, and orna- 
ment with pink and green icing. 








Fat JunKet 


A cool, delightful lunch in summer. 
Easily and quickly made. Enjoyed 
alike by young and old. Nothing is 
more refreshing after exercise, such as 
walking, golfing, or tennis, than a de- 
licious dish of Junket or Junket Ice 
Cream flavored to your taste. 


At al] dealers, or sample free for your 
dealer's name. 


10 Junket Tablets for 
10 Desserts—10 Cents 


CHR. HANSEN’S LABORATORY 
500 Hansen Ave., Little Falls, N. Y. 

















Best, m cal and durable press made. 
Pabst oor rhe making Jellies, Jams, Cider, 
Grape Jui — Ices and hundreds 
of other things. Saves time, lsbor and ~ 
trouble. Clamps to table or handy place. 
Put material in colander, fix beam in posi- 
tion, attach crank to wheel and every pound 
pulled on Se exerts —— pressure on 


contents. 
lated, 4 qt. aan price only.. 
fe f your dealer will not supply you order of 
on 10days’ 


trial. Money back if 
not Write for FREE E booklet. 
“aunt ana ae Recipes."" Also de- 
ome Yale Fruit Presses. 
VICTOR i GRAB & CO., 
atentees Manufacturers, 
Chicago, iil, 








“Home- -Making. theNew Profession’ 
o-page booklet—it’ EE. Home study domestic scien: 
courses. For home-makers, teachers, and for well-paid positio:s 
Ae Schor! of Home Economies, 609 W. 60th St., Chicago, 1!!! 
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Owing to the large number of parcgraphs accepted for this department and awaiting publication, no 


further contributions are desired until 


The Good Deeds Recorded 

E let our children keep a 
1 record-book in which to 
“4 record all the kind things 
Si they have their 
brothers and sisters do 
through the week. We 
time to 





seen 


f it. It encourages them to see the good 
rather than the bad in others, and, be- 
sides, it is) an incentive . for good 
leeds. A. A. 


NEWBURYPORT, MASSACHUSETTS. 
Parent and Teacher 

AFTER years of experience as a teacher, 
{| am more and more convinced that noth- 
ing does more to establish a child’s well- 
being in school than a short talk between 
the mother and teacher concerning the 
child. If the mother will put the teacher 
in possession of a tew facts regarding the 
pupil’s disposition and peculiarities she 
will have placed in the teacher’s hands a 
knowledge which cannot tail to prevent 
unnecessary friction. Moreover, a bond of 
sympathy between mother and teacher is 
the almost inevitable result of a little chat 
together. Be sure to make an appoint- 
ment, through your little one, with the 
teacher in order to secure her undivided 
attention and freedom from class duties, 
and also to avoid needless waiting. Sim- 
ply ask for a few moments of her time to 
talk over the child’s progress. 

Surely two beings so closely related to 
the interests of a third should not be ab- 
solute strangers to each other. 

(JUEBEC, CANADA. A. J. R. 


A Quick Way to String Beans 

Tue stringing of beans for a large 
family is quite a task, consuming so much 
time that often for that reason alone this 
highly nutritious vegetable has had to be 
omitted from a meal. 

It takes a long time to string them 
carefully; they leave the hands in a 
stained condition; and one is chagrined 
to notice slight discomfort on the part of 
strings that, 


her guests because of de- 


spite painstaking effort, have escaped de- 


tection and still cling to the bean. All 
this, however, is with me worry of the 
past, for I go about it differently now. 


| wash the beans in cold water to get 
them free from sand, ete., put them into 
i pot with boiling water and let them par- 
boil. .I then throw them into a colander, 
let them stand until cool, and then proceed 
to string them. In this way I am able to 
yet the strings off entirely in far shorter 
time than formerly, and without staining 
my fingers. I rinse the beans once again, 
return them to the pot with a little hot 
water, salt, and pepper, and let them boil 
until they are tender. M. L. 

BROOKLYN, New YORK. 


For Country Women 

It seems that one must be critical in- 
deed to find a lack in the beautiful new 
Bazar. But is there not need in its pages, 
so far-reaching, inspiring, and instruct- 
for a department for country wom- 
So it seems to me, a born country 
woman, and country life enthusiast. In a 
‘corner ” their very own they could de- 
scribe suecessful methods of household and 
kitchen work; managing the men and 
money; raising flowers, vegetables, chick- 
and children. Many must have 
found, at least, the bypath to success, if 
not the royal road. ‘The description of 
how rural home life has been brightened, 
broadened, enriched, and _ strengthened 
would be an inspiration to many strug- 
gling country women. ‘The country home 
is the nation’s bulwark. Ky its preserva- 
tion alone can permanent national pros- 
perity be secured. The solution of the 
country problem, how to keep men, wom- 
en, boys, and girls on the farm, indus- 
trious, prosperous, healthy, and contented, 
would simplify many national problems. 

| feel almost sure that “ Barkis is 


ive, 


en? 


ens, 


October Ist.—Epiror. 


willin’” for this department. If 


surely our many intelligent, alert coun- 
try women will assure its success by 
interchanging their varied, interesting, 


and helpful experiences. 
A SOUTHERN 
Mapbras, GEORGIA 


P URALIST. 


[Many country women have been repre- 
sented in the Housemothers’ Department. 
We shall be glad to hear from more of 
them.—Eprror. | 


The Sunday-Night Supper 

I am the eldest daughter in a family of 
six, all of whom are very hospitably in- 
clined. As it happens, we have always 
lived in college communities, where there 
are to be found a large number of young 
people away from their homes. I think 
any one who has spent much time away 
from home will testify that if there is any 
time when homesickness is likely to at- 
tack one, it is Sunday evening. This is 
also, in a majority of homes, the serv- 
ant’s night out. This is the way we 
have solved the problem, and our Sun- 
day-night supper has become something of 
an institution. 

We have tea, with either lemon or 
cream, as preferred; and we have milk 
for those who do not drink tea; and we 
have plenty of dainty, carefully made 
sandwiches—I pride myself on my sand- 


wiches. In winter we often have baked 
beans, and in summer a light salad, in 


addition — sometimes we have cake, if 
there happens to be any. Our guests 
frequently penetrate into the kitchen and 
demand to be allowed to help! So much 
for the menu. The service is equally sim- 
ple: The teapot, with teacups, lemons, 
and cream, a big pitcher of milk and tall 
glasses, the heaping plate of sandwiches, 
plates, napkins, and spoons, and whatever 
else there may be, are all piled on a large 
tray—ours is a carved Indian one—with 
an edge, which prevents things from slid 
ing off. One of the boys carries the tray 
into the living-room and puts it down on 
one end of the library table, and every- 
thing is served from there, the boys act- 
ing as waiters. Every one has his or her 
supper wherever he or she happens to be, 
and reading or talk is not interrupted. 
In this way I am able to serve easily a 
number of persons, which would reduce 
me to despair if I had to arrange the 
table for them, and the informal 


“homey” character of the 


charming. 
Wooster, OnIo0. 


meal is 
R. M. 


A Practical Plan 

I HAVE two younger sisters whose duty 
it is to air their beds each morning after 
dressing. Then I make the beds later in 
the day. They, very often, used to go off 
to school forgetting to do this, and it was 
very annoying to find the beds unaired 
when it was time for them to be made. 
So I hit upon the following plan: Each 
time either left her bed unaired, I 
would air it, and leave it for her to make. 
The scheme worked beautifully, the ehil- 
dren very soon deciding it was much 
easier to air their beds than make them. 

PATERSON, NEW JERSEY. B. M. 


one 


How I Solved the Servant Girl Question 

I kNow how to do many kinds of em- 
broidery, so I se-ured a young girl to 
help me with my housework, and taught 
her how to embroider, and let her work 
for me.when she was not doing house- 
work. I pay her the same salary that I 
would pay were she doing housework for 
me all day. I supply the embroidery ma- 
terials and sell the product of her needle- 
work, out of which f easily pay her good 
wages and have a little profit each week 
for myself. You can easily see that it 
is a pleasant arrangement for both of us. 
The girl is pleased to do it, because she 
is learning something of lasting value, and 
is being paid well for varied and pleasant 
work, and allowed to go home early in 





so, 


the evenings, and I am well satisfied be- 
cause the fancy-work that the girl makes 
in hours not oceupied by other work | 
easily sell for a good price to individuals, 
and at around the Christmas and 
other holidays. I oceasionally visit the 
leading fancy-work stores to get the latest 


sales 


ideas and newest stitches and designs, and 
also clip embroidery designs and articles 
on the subject from newspapers and maga 
zines. I have a fine collection at all times 
that I can show to customers 
from when they want to give an 
Wasuincton, D. ©. L.. 


to: choose 
order. 


A-Nickel Worth Forty Cents 
One of the practical economies which | 
find in my housekeeping is in laundry 
supplies. 1 the least 
rienced know that old soap lasts longer 
than new, and that it 
box and let it get hard; but every one has 


suppose even expe- 


is wise to buy a 


not the same wisdom regarding bluing. 
Buy five cents’ worth of bluing-powde1 
from your druggist. Dissolve thoroughly 
ina small quantity of water, then add 
You 
have now an article superior to the bluing 
for which you pay ten cents a pint at the 


enough water to make two quarts. 


In other words, your one nickel 
has done the work of eizht. L. 
RocuEestTerR, NEw YorK. 


grocery. 


Economy in Candles 
WE save candle-ends until there are a 
then melt them, removing 
the pieces of cord; mould in little tins 
We use these cakes for 


dozen or so, 


or cups. ironing 


purposes and for our sewing-basket. It 
saves buying wax for laundry uses. 
ma. &. BD. 


East GREENWICH, Riope ISLAND. 
Improvised Furniture 

I pip not want to burdened 

much furniture to move around, so, 

few 


with 
for a 
[ hought some strong wooden 


be 


cents, 
dry-goods boxes of various sizes, which | 
into washstand, 
ease, and box-eouch. a small cost 
janitor put the 
and put shelves in all except 
couch. T then painted 
Around the dresser and washstand 


book- 
my 
bottom of 
the 
mahogany 


dresser, 
At 
on 


converted 


casters 
each, 
each 
color. 
| pleated and tacked down white dotted 
which I left the front 
to admit of using the shelves for storing 
away toilet 
articles, and everything that needs to be 
stored away. I then made a ruffled searf 
for the top of each, which L had 
viously padded, and placed a good-sized 
mirror over the dresser. ‘lhey resembled the 
quaint draped dressers our grandmothers 
used to have. I bought little brass rods 
for my bookease and curtained it off with 
silkoline. I made a cozy corner with my 
cretonne-covered box-couch and 
away in it wash waists and skirts. When 
I move I shall have fine packing-boxes for 
my books and other belongings, and things 
will not have to be jumbled together, as 
the shelves will form nice compartments 
to pack in. Such boxes would be handy 
contrivances to have in a bungalow or 
summer home, and they may be dressed 
as handsomely as the pocketbook will al 


swiss, open down 


articles of clothing, towels, 


pre- 


stored 


low. L. G. 
Wasuineton, D. C. 
Worn-out Raincoats 
Most people consign worn-out rain- 


coats to the waste-basket, thinking their 
days of usefulness are past; but one can 
make a number of really practical things 
out of that discarded Using the 
best parts, I make an apron with bib to 
be worn wash-days; a cap with a fetch- 
ing bow which will serve me next time | 
take my outing at the seashore; strips 
joined are made into bags, in which | 
carry the same cap and a bathing suit. 
They also make fine covers to be tied 
over the top of the clothes-basket when 
one sends laundry away from home to be 
DIXIE. 


coat. 


done. 
Cuevy CHAse, MARYLAND. 

















BELDING 
Embroidery 
Silk 

Makes your 
Spare time 
Valuable 


Because the 


Finished 
Product 


Is valuable. 


Embroidery stuffs made 
of cotton or imitation 
silk are sold under fancy 
names to hide their 
identity. They give 
you only chagrin if your 
work is for a gift, dis- 
appointment if for use, 
or loss if for sale. 

Don't risk wasting your 


time. “BELDING” 
is the “Karat mark” 
of Silk—the precious 
fibre. It is your pro- 
tection against fraud. 
Belding Embroidery Silk 


absolutely insures the in- 
trinsic value, durability and 
satisfying character of the 
product. Its beauty is per- 
manent, for it will wash 
and wear, and never fade. 
The new Chanticler shades 
are now ready. 


Inexpensive Summer 
dresses can be transformed 
into beautiful and valuable 
costumes with a little 
Belding Embroidery Silk, 
in your spare time. Such 
costumes are highly fash- 
ionable this season. Very 
simple designs, which any 
one can execute, give dis- 
tinction and personality. 
Try it. You can be better 
gowned for less money in 
this way than in any other. 


Send for our booklet, “The 
Precious Fibre.” It shows 


why silk is economical and 
why cotton is extravagant. 
It will he!p you to buy silk 
safely. SENT FREE. 

Buy no ready-made gar- 
ment until you see a 
Belding Guarantee Tag 
insuring silk-sewed seams 


and guaranteeing the 
lining. 
The Belding Guaranteed Silk 


Products are: Satin Linings, 
Embroidery Silks, Sewing Silks, 
Buttonhole Twist, Crochet and 
Knitting Silk, Darning Silk, 
“Motor” Scarf and Tie Silk, and 


FOR THE TEETH. 

Cleans where the brush 

can't. A post card 
brings you A SAI E FREE. 


Address all correspondence and requests for 
samples to the New York Office, Dept. S 


BELDING BROS. & CO. 


New York Boston Chicago 
Philadelphia St. Paul Baltimore 
Cincinnati St. Louis San Francisco 
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THE BAZAR 


In its new form the Bazar is more than 
ever worthy to rank with the greatest of 
monthlies for women.’’—Record-Herald, 
Chicago, Ill. 


‘‘ For fifty years, at least, there has been 
a constant flow of periodical literature 
which has served to inspire and foster a 
love for the best things written. Among 
the periodicals which have been most 
prominent in this beneficent work for a 
generation is HARPER’s Bazar. Manya 
mother has been familiar with the Bazar 
from her youth, and her daughters have 
come to hold it in as high regard. It is 
the best of publications for woman and 
the home, because it is written, compiled, 
and directed from knowledge, ability, 
culture, and sympathy. It not only de- 
serves it has won, a world-wide appre- 
ciation.”**—The Argonaut, San Francisco. 


“HARPER'S Bazar has recently adopt- 
ed the popular folio form. This is 
woman’s year, and something more than 
the fashion of her raiment is discussed on 
every side. The Bazar will continue 
to help the ladies to decide wherewithal 
they shall be clothed, what their hus- 
bands shall eat, and to offer assistance 
on other domestic problems involved in 
motherhood and modern social life; but 
it will also discuss the largest questions 
relating to the sex. Nor is mere amuse- 
ment debarred. In fact, the editor takes 
thought for the whole woman in America 


to-day, one who thinks for herself as 
well as works for her loved ones. Illus- 
trations are plentiful and good,.”— 


Christian Advocate, 


“‘The reading-matter in the Bazar is 
always of the highest class.” American, 
Waterbury, Conn. 


‘As a whole, the Christmas Bazar has 
probably never been equalled, even by 


the Bazar—and that is saying a great 
deal." —Pittsburg Ready Print, Pa 


It is generally conceded that the BAzaR 
represents progress in every department of 
woman's interest, in the home and out- 
side of it. All its best features and all 
its popular departments will be retained.” 
—Bridgeport Standard, Conn. 


“Harper's Bazar for January con- 
tains an even larger number of good 
things. The quality of the contents is 
beyond Harper’s usual high standard, 
the quantity generous, the issue an 
auspicious beginning of a new year. 
The contents of Harper's Bazar for 
the coming month are as varied as they 
are interesting. It would seem as if all 
fields in which women are concerned are 
gleaned by the best writers.’ — Detroit 
Free Press. 


‘The new shape of the magazine is ap- 
pealing, and it is hard to see how the 
number could be bettered.’’—Ready Print, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


‘In connection with the change of form 
of PF ree: s Bazar, beginning with its 
Christmas number, the publishers have, 
of course, received a great many letters. 
To their surprise, however, there have 
been singularly few protests. It seemed 
natural that women accustomed for ten 
years to the small, compact magazine the 

AZAR has been until now should view 
with a certain doubt the appearance of a 
large, impressive document of seventy- 
two pages. Upon examination, how- 
ever, the Bazar’s old subscribers and 
friends seemed to discover that their 
favorite was practically unchanged. Its 
spirit was the same, its standard remained 
unaltered, and its contributors and artists 
were the men and women who have be- 
come their friends. It had merely be- 
come bigger in order to become better. 
—Daily Eagle, Brooklyn, N. Y 


“The Bazar has met with a great 
change—in appearance—but the familiar 
features remain. The neat magazine 
that one could conveniently hold in the 
hand has disappeared almost entirely. 
The Bazar has thought best to adopt the 
broad and tall magazine. The succession 
of papers of information, suggestion, and 
advice are almost endless, and nearly every 
page has its illustrations. Perhaps, leaving 
out both its regulation and more pictur- 
esque pages, those dev oted to‘ Economical 
Fashions’ are as highly prized as any, for 
they appeal to a large and increasing 
class.”"—Republican, Springfield, Mass. 


Bazar for January is of 
exceptional interest. There is so much 
offered that the table of contents is 
bewildering.’-—News, Wilmington, Del. 


‘* HARPER'S 


“It may be well enough for Harper’s 
Bazar to boast of a number of women 
who have been reading that interesting 
fashion paper ever since it was started, 
forty-two years ago; but can it produce 
women who will acknowledge the dates ?” 
—Union, Manchester, N. t 











EMBROIDERY snchtlctinls 


OUR PRIZE 











Bazar of the list of one hundred and 
sixty-four prizes for our great em- 
broidery contest the interest shown in 
this new feature has been most gratify- 
ing. Letters from all ever the country 
are pouring in, proving incontestably the 


Sau the announcement in the May 


For the best piece of embroidery... 


fact that women have not lost their 
traditional interest in the art of em- 
broidery. 

Each woman who wishes to enter the 


contest may choose from our designs the 
one she prefers. She may then write to 
the Bazar and the design will be mailed 


to her free of charge. Only one design 
will be sent to each competitor 

An application blank and a page show- 
ing the designs and repeating the con- 
ditions of the contest will be sent to 
any one sending a stamped envelope for 
them. 





ee en nn I OE IN 6 ooo cic ora wala salen devin adaevek es VaeceGuiedowsuihs dawd ee wse seemed 100 00 
Oe, ae enn NN ON ID NINN 56.5666 10:15 516,060.65 cin, Olas aid ela! wUk ale Rie HSE a nC URe. Hes Aeiiew haw ade ewer 75 00 
en en I oS, og nd eae w din Bivens wees eno we RN Oe ROIS DAa oe Sw ab dm eawa kone 50 00 
For the fifth best piece of embroidery....... \ set of the Waverley Novels........... 30 volumes—value, 31 00 
For the sixth best piece of embroidery...... / 4 set of Dickens’s Works.............. 30 volumes—value, 31 00 
For the seventh best piece of embroidery..... A set of George Eliot’s Works......... 24 volumes—value, 31 00 
For the eighth best piece of embroidery...... A set of Thomas Hardy’s Works....... 20 volumes—value, 31 00 
For the ninth best piece of embroidery...... A set of Thackeray’s Works............ 26 volumes—value, 31 00 
For the tenth best piece of embroidery...... / A set of Mark Twain’s Works.......... 25 volumes—value, 25 00 
For the eleventh best piece of embroidery.... A set of Oliver Goldsmith’s Works..... 12 volumes—value, 24 00 
For the twelfth best piece of embroidery..... A set of Useful Household Books....... 10 volumes—value, 12 00 
For the thirteenth best piece of embroidery... A set of Harper’s Master-Tales.... ..... 8 volumes—value, 9 00 


50 Subscriptions to HARPER’S MonTHLY MAGAZINE—value, 


100 Subscriptions to HArPER’s BAZAR 


CONDITIONS OF THE CONTEST 
Harper & Brothers before noon on November 10, 1910. 


The conditions of the contest are as follows: 
They must be addressed Harper’s Bazar Embroidery Con- 


1. Each piece submitted must be the hand work of the 
No machine work can be entered. 
2. Each piece must be embroidered entirely with silk. 
3. Each contestant must choose the pattern she prefers 
to embroider from the eighteen Prize Contest Designs pub- 
No other pieces can be entered in 


woman submitting it. 


lished in this number. 
competition for these prizes. 


4. All pieces of work must be received at the office of 





PRIZE CoNnTEST Design A. 


The eighteen designs illustrated here 
as the Harper’s Bazar Prize Contest de- 
a wide choice of subject and 
of method. Each design is susceptible of 
different treatments, of course, and even 
with the design before you in its finished 
condition, as illustrated, there is still lib- 
erty to choose your own preferred way of 
working it up. Some patterns—the fruit 
designs, for instance—are almost always 
worked up in Kensington stitch, with 
closely set stitches, either padded or un- 
padded. In some designs the darning- 
stitch is combined with solid flat or pad- 
ded satin-stitch. Short-and-long stitch 
is used on leaves and petals. 

A beautiful example of a combination of 
eouching and darning is Design N, the 
magnolia table-centre. This cloth when 
finished with its wide hem is thirty-six 
inches square. The daffodil table-cover is 
the same size. The two oval table-centres 
give chance for very rich combinations of 
color and richly padded, heavy embroid- 
ery. The figures of the designs are worked 
in solid satin-stitech with outlining of 
black for the conventional flower and 


signs offer 





Prize Contest Desien B. 


5 each. 





value, $1.2 


test, care of Harper 
York City, and sent 
charges prepaid. 











PrizE Contest Design C. 


torch forms, and of gold thread for the 
ribbon. Inside this gold line is a heavy 
floss couched on with finer silk. 

Seed-stich is used with very good re- 
sults in some of the flower designs, the 
outlines of petals being developed in a 
heavy long-and-short stitch, and the re- 
mainder of the form being filled in with 
the tiny seed-stitches or with fine French 
knots. 





Prize Contest Desten D. 


For the fourteenth best piece of embroidery..A set of Harper’s Novelettes...... 





eau 8 volumes—value, 8 00 
$4 each. 


& Brothers, Franklin Square, New 
by registered mail. or by express, 


5. At the close of the contest, all work, even those 
pieces which are awarded prizes, will be returned to the 
owners by express, charges collect. 


The names of the 


prize-winners will be announced in the January Bazar. 





Prize Contest Desien E. 


Such designs as the panel of sweet peas 
are practically always worked in Ken- 
sington stitch, the shading being carried 
out by careful blending of colors and 
placing of stitches. This work is diffi- 
cult to do well, and the result of such an 
undertaking should be beautiful, as it has 
not the excuse for existence which use- 
fulness would give. The design may be 
used as a framed panel or picture or as 
the centre panel of a screen. 

Ecclesiastical embroidery, such as De- 
sign D, is naturally somewhat conven- 
tional in its treatment. ‘The altar-cloth 
is designed for use during Lent, and is 
best worked on purple silk, in natural 
shades of lavender for the passion-flow- 
ers and green for the leaves. he mono- 
gram and cross should be worke: in solid 
satin-stitch, in white and gold. The let- 
ters might be of yellow silk with a gold 
thread couched on as an outline, and the 
eross of white, also with the outline of 
gold. A special feature of this ecclesi- 
astical work is that it is usually em- 
broidered on one piece of material and 
cut out and appliquéd on to the silk, the 








Prize Contest Destan F. 
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Prize Contest Desicn G. 


Prize Contest Desicn IL. 


linishing stitches holding the two to- 
vether, 

lhe curtain pattern (Design ©) con- 
tains one-half of the centre group and 
one repeat of the side design. ‘The figure 
may be reversed to complete the design, 
and the side spray be repeated as many 
times as you wish. A practical and not 
too difficult treatment for this design is 
« darned-in surface for the flower and 
leaf forms, with an edge of outline-stitch 
in heavy floss or a couched-on outline. 
Solid Kensington stitch may be used in- 
stead if a heavier effect is what you wish. 

In the waist design (M) _ satin-stitch, 
stem-stitech, and Kensington stitch may be 
charmingly combined, with a little out- 


— 


 — 
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Prize Contest Desien K. 


Prize Contest Desicn L. 
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HARPER'S 








BAZAR 


Prize Contest Destan P. 


Prize CONTEST DESIGN 4). 


lining of silver or gold if the bright toueh 
is desired. The coloring may be chosen to 
suit any gown with whieh it is planned 
to combine the finished embroidery. 

The sofa-pillow designs are each for 
18-inch pillows. The two centrepieces, 
A and H, are each 25 inehes across, the 
other round centres being 20 inches each. 
The two oval designs are 36 inehes long 
and 24 wide. The ecclesiastical design 
is 15 inches wide by 17. long. The 
curtain design (C) is for material 50 
inches wide, if used as illustrated; indi- 
vidual taste may be applied to the ar- 
rangement of the motifs, however. ‘The 
sweet peas in panel design measure 
9 x 14 inches. 

















Prize ConTesT DesiGn N. 
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WITH OUR READERS 


**T have been a subscriber to the BAzar 
continually since its publication in 1867, 
having most of the volumes bound. The 
only thing I have missed is the pattern 
sheet. I used to say that I lived out of 
the ‘Bazar, and my family was clothed 
from the patterns.’’—F D., De Pere 

is. 

‘I greatly appreciate the improved 
appearance and enlargement of Har 
PER’S BAZAR It came to me as a birth 
day gift—my seventy-ninth—and I have 
much enjoyed it. The article written 
by Doctor Thomson in the November 
number, entitled ‘The Future State,’ 
is worth double the price for the year 
I never read one paper that compared 
with this in scriptural comfort.’’—T 
B. G., Ashland, Va. 

“IT congratulate you on the great im 
provement in the Bazar.’’—J. R. D 
Summerton, 5S. C. . 

“Your. Christmas number just ‘re 
ceived. I congratulate you on its beauty 
and merits. I have been a constant 
subscriber for years and years—would 
not like to say how many.”’—H. E. § 
Washington, D. C. 

“The December number of the Bazar 
reached me to-night. [am much pleased 
with it. I will renew my subscription for 
two years.”—J. P. H., Glen Ridge, N. J 

‘“*T have subscribed to, and before that 
bought and read, the Bazar for years 
and know personally many of its writers 
and I hope to live many years to still 
subscribe to it and read it. It is improv 
ing tremendously, and you must be very 
satisfied and proud. I congratulate you 
with all my heart.’’-—C. N. F., East 
Orange, N. J 

‘Perhaps I should have told you long 
ago how much I valued the Bazar—it 
has been such a help and inspiration in 
numerous ways for many years.’’—E. F 
P., Aylmer, Quebec, Can 

“| began to be a regular subscriber in 
1871, when I was married. I have born, 
brought up, and buried a family with the 
aid of the Bazar. This year, for Christ 
mas, I gave three subscriptions.’-—M. E 
P., Boston, Mass 

“If the contents of the new Bazar 
prove as charming as in the past, we shall 
love it as we did in its smaller form.’ 

C. S. G., West Edmeston, N. Y 

‘I am glad of an excuse to express my 
appreciation of the Bazar. I was read 
ing and enjoying it as far back as the 
"70's, and ever since, when it was possible 
for me to have it I value the teaching 
of the Bazar above all other magazines 
I am glad to have it in any shape.’”’—E 
B., Sautee, Ga. 

“This is to tell you how much I have 
liked and enjoyed Harper’s’ Bazar 
The fashion department has been con 
tinually improving in usefulness, and 
HARPER'S has not given us styles we 
could use only to-day.’"—R. P, B., 
Catonsville, Md 

‘* My earliest recollection is of the great 
pleasure that the Bazar always gave me, 
and my allegiance has been proved by my 
unbroken subscription for the last forty 
years.’’—S. F. R., Port Richmond, N. Y 

“‘T have subscribed to the BAzarR ever 
since it first made its appearance, and will 
continue to do so. I am very fond of it, 
and have always found it helpful and in 
teresting.”’—A.5S. M., San Antonio, Texa 


Portraits of 


Mark Twain 


ARPER & BROTHERS 
are now prepared to sup- 
Mark 


Twain, suitable for framing or 





ply portraits of 


other use where a genuinely fine 
portrait is desired. The portrait 
is one recently made, and is a 
characteristic likeness, showing 
the head and shoulders. 

* This portrait has been repro- 


duced by photogravure process, in 


sepia, on tinted plate paper. The 


size of the plate is 84 x 124 inches, 


with wide margins. Price, $1.00, 


we ake 1° cu 1  Sonetaals 










THE BAZAR 


In its new form the Bazar is more than 
ever worthy to rank with the greatest of 
monthlies for women.’’—Record-Herald, 
Chicago, III. 


‘‘ For fifty years, at least, there has been 
a constant flow of periodical literature 
which has served to inspire and foster a 
love for the best things written. Among 
the periodicals which have been most 
prominent in this beneficent work for a 
generation is HARPER’s Bazar. Manya 
mother has been familiar with the Bazar 
from her youth, and her daughters have 
come to hold it in as high regard. It is 
the best of publications for woman and 
the home, because it is written, compiled, 
and directed from knowledge, ability, 
culture, and sympathy. It not only de- 
serves, it has won, a world-wide appre- 
ciation.”’**-The Argonaut, San Francisco. 


‘HARPER'S Bazar has recently adopt- 
ed the popular folio form. This is 
woman's year, and something more than 
the fashion of her raiment is discussed on 
every side. The Bazar will continue 
to help the ladies to decide wherewithal 
they shall be clothed, what their hus- 
bands shall eat, and to offer assistance 
on other domestic problems involved in 
motherhood and modern social life; but 
it will also discuss the largest questions 
relating to the sex. Nor is mere amuse- 
ment debarred. In fact, the editor takes 
thought for the whole woman in America 
to-day, one who thinks for herself as 
well as works for her loved ones.  Illus- 
trations are plentiful and good.’’— 
Christian Advocate, N. Y¥ 


BAZAR is 


“The reading-matter in the 
American, 


always of the highest class.” 
Waterbury, Conn. 


‘* As a whole, the Christmas Bazar has 
probably never been equalled, even by 
the Bazar—and that is saying a great 
deal.’’-—Pittsburg Ready Print, Pa. 


It is generally conceded that the BAzaR 
represents progress in every department of 
woman's interest, in the home and out- 
side of it. All its best features and all 
its popular departments will be retained.” 
—Bridgeport Standard, Conn. 


‘Harper's Bazar for January con- 
tains an even larger number of good 
things. The qué ality of the contents is 
beyond Harper’s usual high standard, 
the quantity generous, the issue an 
auspicious beginning of a new year. 

The contents of Harper’s Bazar for 
the coming month are as varied as they 
are interesting. It would seem as if all 
fields in which women are concerned are 
gleaned by the best writers.’’ — Detroit 
Free Press. 


‘*The new shape of the magazine is ap- 
pealing, and it is hard to see how the 
number could be bettered.’’—Ready Print, 
Pittsburg, Pa 


‘**In connection with the change of form 
of Harper's Bazar, beginning with its 
Christmas number, the publishers have, 
of course, received a great many letters. 
To their surprise, however, there have 
been singularly few protests. It seemed 
natural that women accustomed for ten 
years to the small, compact magazine the 

AZAR has been until now should view 
with a certain doubt the appearance of a 
large, impressive document of seventy- 
two pages. Upon examination, how- 
ever, the Bazar’s old subscribers and 
friends seemed to discover that their 
favorite was practically unchanged. Its 
spirit was the same, its standard remained 
unaltered, and its contributors and artists 
were the men and women who have be- 
come their friends. It had merely be- 
come bigger in order to become better.” 
—Daily Eagle, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“The Bazar has met with a great 
change—in appearance—but the familiar 
features remain. The neat magazine 
that one could conveniently hold in the 
hand has disappeared almost entirely. 
The Bazar has thought best to adopt the 
broad and tall magazine. The succession 
of papers of information, suggestion, and 
advice are almost endless, and nearly every 
page has its illustrations. Perhaps, leaving 
out both its regulation and more pictur- 
esque pages, those devoted to‘ Economical 
Fashions’ are as highly prized as any, for 
they appeal to a large and increasing 
class.’’—Republican, Springfield, Mass. 


“Harper's Bazar for January is of 
exceptional interest. There is so much 
offered that the table of contents is 
bewildering.’’-—News, Wilmington, Del. 


“It may be well enough for HarRPER’s 
Bazar to boast of a number of women 
who have been reading that interesting 
fashion paper ever since it was started, 
forty-two years ago; but can it produce 
women who will acknowledge the dates ?” 
—Union, Manchester, N. 





HARPER’S BAZAR 





EMBROIDERY aN ears: 2 





OUR PRIZE 








Bazar of the list of one hundred and 
sixty-four prizes for our great em- 
broidery contest the interest shown in 
this new feature has been most gratify- 
ing. Letters from all over the country 
are pouring in, proving incontestably the 


Suwa the announcement in the May 


For the best piece of embroidery... 
second best piece of embroidery 


For the 


women have not lost their 
interest in the art of em- 


fact that 
traditional 
broidery. 
Each woman who wishes to enter the 
contest may choose from our designs the 
one she prefers. She may then write to 
the Bazar and the design will be mailed 


to her free of charge. Only one design 
will be sent to each competitor 

An application blank and a page show- 
ing the designs and repeating the con- 
ditions of the contest will be sent to 
any one sending a stamped envelope for 
them. 


es ae ee eee Ce NS hin he.atree wad Aire, 75 00 
rs ee ne IS 5.65.5 90s iaro es 6 4a e Rew ED Re Eee Mie w erdiewNle sé dkbee Min Sae Muaw weae anes 50 00 
For the fifth best piece of embroidery....... : A set of the Waverley Novels........... 30 volumes—value, 31 00 
For the sixth best piece of embroidery...... \ set of Dickens’s Works......... ..... 30 volumes—value, 31 00 
For the seventh best piece of embroidery..... A set of George Eliot’s Works......... 24 volumes—value, 31 00 
Yor the eighth best piece of embroidery...... A set of Thomas Hardy’s Works....... 20 volumes—value, 31 00 
For the ninth best piece of embroidery...... 2 A set of Thackeray’s Works............ 26 volumes—value, 31 00 
For the tenth best piece of embroidery...... A set of Mark Twain’s Works.......... 25 volumes—value, 25 00 
For the eleventh best piece of embroidery.... A set of Oliver Goldsmith’s Works..... 12 volumes—value, 24 00 
For the twelfth best piece of embroidery..... A set of Useful Household Books....... 10 volumes—value, 12 00 
For the thirteenth best piece of embroidery... A set of Harper’s Master-Tales.... ..... 8 volumes—value, 9 00 


For the fourteenth best piece of embroidery . a a. set of Harper’s Novelettes..... 


8 volumes—value, 8 00 


50 Subscriptions to HARPER’s MoNTHLY MAGAZINE—Vvalue, $4 each. 


100 Subscriptions to HARPER’s 


CONDITIONS OF THE CONTEST 

Harper & Brothers before noon on November 10, 1910. 
They must be addressed Harper’s Bazar Embroidery Con- 
test, care of Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, New 
York City, and sent by registered mail. or by express, 


The conditions of the contest are as follows: 
1. Each piece submitted must be the hand work of the 
No machine work can be entered. 
2. Each piece must be embroidered entirely with silk. 
3. Fach contestant must choose the pattern she prefers 
to embroider from the eighteen Prize Contest Designs pub- 
No other pieces can be entered in 


woman submitting it. 


lished in this number. 
competition for these prizes. 


4. All pieces of work must be received at the office of 





PRIZE ConTEST DesiGNn A. 


The eighteen designs illustrated here 
as the Harper’s Bazar Prize Contest de- 
a wide choice of subject and 
of method. Each design is susceptible of 
different treatments, of course, and even 
with the design before you in its finished 
condition, as iilustrated, there is still lib- 
erty to choose your own preferred way of 
working it up. Some patterns—the fruit 
designs, for instance—are almost always 
worked up in Kensington stitch, with 
closely set stitches, either padded or un- 
padded. In some designs the darning- 
stitch is combined with solid flat or pad- 
ded satin-stitch. Short-and-long stitch 
is used on leaves and petals. 

A beautiful examp!e of a combination of 
couching and darning is Design N, the 
magnolia table-centre. This cloth when 
finished with its wide hem is thirty-six 
inches square. The daffodil table-cover is 
the same size. The two oval table-centres 
give chance for very rich combinations of 
color and richly padded, heavy embroid- 
ery. The figures of the designs are worked 
in solid satin-stiteh with outlining of 
black for the conventional flower and 


signs offer 





Prize Contest Desien B. 


BAzarR—value, $1.25 each. 


charges prepaid. 




















PrizeE Contest Design C. 


torch forms, and of gold thread for the 
ribbon. Inside this gold line is a heavy 
fioss couched on with finer silk. 

Seed-stich is used with very good re- 
sults in some of the flower designs, the 
outlines of petals being developed in a 
heavy long-and-short stitch, and the re- 
mainder of the form being filled in with 
the tiny seed-stitches or with fine French 
knots. 


>» 


wh sail ADS 


Prize Contest Desien D. 





5. At the close of the contest, all work, even those 
pieces which are awarded prizes, will be returned to the 
owners by express, charges collect. 
prize-winners will be announced in the January Bazar. 


The names of the 





Prize Contest Desten E. 


Such designs as the panel of sweet peas 
are practically always worked in Ken- 
sington stitch, the shading being carried 
out by careful blending of colors and 
placing of stitches. This work is diffi- 
cult to do well, and the result of such an 
undertaking should be beautiful, as it has 
not the excuse for existence which use- 
fulness would give. The design may be 
used as a framed panel or picture or as 
the centre panel of a screen. 

Ecclesiastical embroidery, such as De- 
sign D, is naturally somewhat conven- 
tional in its treatment. ‘The altar-cloth 
is designed for use during Lent, and is 
best worked on purple silk, in natural 
shades of lavender for the passion-flow- 
ers and green for the leaves. The mono- 
gram and cross should be worked in solid 
satin-stitch, in white and gold. The let- 
ters might be of yellow silk with a gold 
thread couched on as an outline, and the 
cross of white, also with the outline of 
gold. A special feature of this ecclesi- 
astical work is that it is usually em- 
broidered on one piece of material and 
cut out and appliquéd on to the silk, the 








Prize Contest Destan F. 
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> Contest DeEsicn G. 


Prize Contest Desicn H. 


finishing stitches holding the two to- 
gether, 

rhe eurtain pattern (Design C) con- 
tains one-half of the centre group and 
one repeat of the side design. ‘The figure 
may be reversed to complete the design, 
and the side spray be repeated as many 
times as you wish. A practical and not 
too difficult treatment for this design is 
a darned-in surface for the flower and 
leaf forms, with an edge of outline-stitch 
in heavy floss or a couched-on outline. 
Solid Kensington stitch may be used in- 
stead if a heavier effect is what you wish. 

In the waist design (M) satin-stitch, 
stem-stitch, and Kensington stitch may be 
charmingly combined, with a little out- 
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Prize Contest Design P. 


Prize CONTEST DESIGN (). 


lining of silver or gold if the bright toueh 
is desired. The coloring may be chosen to 
suit any gown with which it is planned 
to combine the finished embroidery. 

The sofa-pillow designs are each for 
18-inch pillows. The two centrepieces, 
A and H, are each 25 inches across, the 
other round centres being 20 inches each. 
The two oval designs are 36 inches long 
and 24 wide. The ecclesiastical design 
is 15 inches wide by 17 long. The 
curtain design (C) is for material 50 
inches wide, if used as illustrated; indi- 
vidual taste may be applied to the ar- 
rangement of the motifs, however. The 
sweet peas in panel design measure 
9 x 14 inches. 
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Prize Contest Desien K. 


Prize Contest Desicn L. 


g 


Desian N. 


Prize Contest Desian R. 


Prize Contest DesiGcn 5%. 


Phese-siggestions are offered as the merest outline of what may be done with the designs. The BAZAR 


will be glad to help the contestants with any suggestions as to coloring and methods of working. if letters 
of inquiry are aceompanied by stamped and addressed envelopes for answers. 
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WITH OUR READERS 


“I have been a subscriber to the Bazar 
continually since its publication in 1867 
having most of the volumes bound. The 
only thing I have missed is the pattern 
sheet. I used to say that I lived out of 
the ‘Bazar, and my family was clothed 
from the patterns.’’—F. A. D., De Pere 
Wis. 

‘I greatly appreciate the improved 
appearance and enlargement of Har 
PER’S Bazar. It came to me as a birth 
day gift—my seventy-ninth—and I have 
much enjoyed it. The article written 
by Doctor Thomson in the November 
number, entitled ‘The Future State.’ 
is worth double the price for the year 
I never read one paper that compared 
with this in scriptural comfort.’-—T 
B. G., Ashland, Va. 

“IT congratulate you on the great im 
provement in the Bazar.’’"—J. R. D 
Summerton, 5. C. . 

“Your. Christmas number just ‘re 
ceived. I congratulate you on its beauty 
and merits. I have been a _ constant 
subscriber for years and years—would 
not like to say how many.’’—H. E. § 
Washington, D. C. 

“The December number of the Bazar 
reached me to-night. I am much pleased 
with it. I will renew my subscription for 
two years.”—J. P. H., Glen Ridge, N. J 

“IT have subscribed to, and before that 
hought and read, the Bazar for years, 
and know personally many of its writers; 
and I hope to live many years to still 
subscribe to it and read it. It is improv 
ing tremendously, and you must be very 
satisfied and proud. I congratulate you 
with all my heart.”.—C. N. F., East 
Orange, N. | 

‘Perhaps I should have told you long 
ago how much I valued the Bazar—it 
has been such a help and inspiration in 
numerous ways for many years.’’—E,. F 
P., Aylmer, Quebec, Can. 

“I began to be a regular subscriber in 
1871, when I was married. I have born, 
brought up, and buried a family with the 
aid of the Bazar. This year, for Christ 
mas, I gave three subscriptions.’’—M, E 
P., Boston, Mass 

“If the contents of the new Bazar 
prove as charming as in the past, we shall 
love it as we did in its smaller form.” 

C. S. G., West Edmeston, N. Y 

‘I am glad of an excuse to express my 
appreciation of the Bazar. I was read 
ing and enjoying it as far back as the 
"70's, and ever since, when it was possible 
for me to have it I value the teaching: 
of the Bazar above all other magazines 
I am glad to have it in any shape.’’—E 
B., Sautee, Ga. 

“This is to tell you how much I have 
liked and enjoyed Harper’s Bazar 
The fashion department has been con 
tinually improving in usefulness, and 
HARPER'S has not given us styles we 
could use only to-day.’—R. P. B., 
Catonsville, Md 

‘“* My earliest recollection is of the great 
pleasure that the Bazar always gave me, 
and my allegiance has been proved by my 
unbroken subscription for the last forty 
years.”’"—S. F. R., Port Richmond, N. Y 

“‘T have subscribed to the Bazar ever 
since it first made its appearance, and will 
continue to do so am very fond of it, 
and have always found it helpful and in 
teresting.’’—A.5S. M., San Antonio, Texa 


Portraits of 


Mark Twain 


ARPER & BROTHERS 
are now prepared to sup- 
Mark 


Twain, suitable for framing or 





ply portraits of 


other use where a genuinely fine 
portrait is desired. The portrait 
is one recently made, and is a 
characteristic likeness, showing 
the head and shoulders. 

*{ This portrait has been repro- 
duced by photogravure process, in 
sepia, on tinted plate paper. The 
size of the plate is 84 x 124 inches, 


with wide margins. Price, $1.00, 


delivered, carefully packed in tube. 


Hi 4 G B Publis rs, N. Yer 
















where 
has 


STUDY of houses 

interior decorating 
been given a fair consid- 
eration that an 
interesting color note on 
the dining-table between 
meals is an item not for- 
gotten. note this especially where 
rooms are thrown widely open, one merg- 
ing into another, as is so frequently the 
case in our present-day house-planning. 
The random any pretty searf 
or square to serve this purpose must give 
place to a nice discrimination, for, where- 
as the influence of the meal-time centre- 
piece is rather curtailed by its setting of 
silver and china, searcely entering into 
the color scheme of a room whole. 
the between-meals cloth stands forth ever 
positive and unmitigated, unless judicious 
into and forees kin- 


shows 





We 


choice of 


as a 


selection merges it 
ship with the whole. 
For a room where Delft coloring pre- 


dominated a thirty-inch square was found 


DINING-ROOM LINENS 


LOWE 





BY GAILLE ALAN 





THE ROSE TABLE-SCARF 


ment, which would have been entirely 
killed by the introduction of any violent 
contrasts. 

In the living-room, opening out at one 
side of the dining-room, a searf of the 
same design and coloring was used upon a 

















A TABLE CENTRE 


which carried out the 
both design and coloring. 


silk were used in its working, and their 


Dutch spirit, in 
Three shades of 


various disposition shows well in the il- 
the lay of the 
more in 


lustration as well as 
stitches. Flat-work seeming 
sympathy with a cloth so large, the rather 
irksome task of padding was happily 
omitted. 

So pleasing was the large square that 
one was designed for the ecus- 
Measuring about 
smaller 


a smatlier 
tomary centrepiece. 
twenty inches, this 
is likewise practical for a pillow design. 
Although the blue shades are particularly 
appealing in this pattern, still it is one 
that itself to many treatments. 
Greens, golden browns, burnt-rose 
work out charmingly in these bold lines, 
but, in 
range should be avoided, three snades of 


same square 


lends 
tones, 
every case, too varied a_ color 
one color being sufticient. 

With old-rose walls and greenish raf- 
ters and furniture torming the color notes 
in another quaint little house, 
planned in the English style, a conven- 
tional rose quite in 
keeping. A particularly attractive bit of 
homespun linen, coarse of thread and un- 
evenly knotty as to surface, was dyed to 
the tone of the walls, while the embroid- 


stucco 


suggestion seemed 


ery was likewise wrought in two shades 
of old-rose, one lighter than the linen for 
flower forms, and another slightly deeper 


for the leaves and stems. A homogene- 


ous effect resulted from this simple treat- 


a 








IN DUTCH BLUES 


long table, and the wisdom of retaining 
the same decorative motive was appar- 
ent when wall colorings were identical, 
the two rooms practically giving the im- 
pression of one large hospitable whole. 
We illustrate a very decorative design 


of rose garlands. ‘This, developed in gold- 
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two, 
rose 


garland. The next two 
shades darker, the central each 
time bringing in the intermediate tone. 
Foliage was done partly in the darkest 
tone and the rest in the tone next 
lighter. All the supporting curves and 
uprights of the pattern were done in the 
deepest color, while outline-stitch in the 
next lighter was employed in the gradu- 
ated Roman-key pattern, in the border. 
A little study showed that much of pleas- 
ing effect was brought about by this ar- 
rangement, for the eye was led and atten- 
tion held by the stronger contrasts in the 
floral part of the design, while the frame- 
work and bordering, although strong, did 
not over-dominate the general interest of 
the design. 

Although depending somewhat upon the 
size of the table, between-meals cloths 
should be fairly large—thirty or thirty- 
six inch sizes being the average, while 
forty-five-inch is by no means unusual. 
Searfs are convenient for tables of the ex- 
tension variety, where the length well ex- 
ceeds the width. Ecru linen is usually a 
harmonious foundation, and a_ pattern 
which is carried Out in tones appearing in 
frieze or walls is sure to give a satisfae- 
tory result. 

The designs for these cloths should be 
bold and not too intricate, so that their 
decoration will not be too lengthy a 
This item was a determining 
factor in the linens herein illustrated, 
and though the patterns are distinctly 
different, yet all have a common factor in 
the simple method of their stitchery. 

That the two rose designs illustrated 
are practical and effective for stencilling 
is obvious at a glance, whether in con- 
nection with embroidery or not, depend- 
ing upon one’s fancy. Where one must 
consider time, the stencilled designs, sim- 
ply outlined, will give a maximum effect 
at a minimum cost of effort. Eliminating 
all needlework, the designs can be de- 
veloped in stencil alone, but the result is 
naturally a less rich sort of ornament, 
and to some less appealing on that 
account. 

The uses of a stencil are never bounded 
by the purposes of its initial cutting. 
Invariably its uses are manifold if it falls 


in each 


process. 


























ROSE-GARLAND PATTERN FOR A TABLE-COVER 


en browns, was a logical accompaniment 
of rough walls freseoed in those soft 
pumpkin tints which suggested the last 
misty glow of an autumn sky. A thor- 
oughly flat treatment in embroidering 
took away any possible suggestion of con- 
fusion in the design, which might have re- 
sulted had the needlework been less ju- 
diciously evolved. Silk 
is, of the fit- 
ting medium for this 
stitchery, and its lus- 
tre gave an illusion of 


course, 


clustered bits of mel- 
lowed sunlight. In all, 
there were four shades, 
the work being done 
with coarse floss and 
with two strands. The 


effect was as compact 
as if done with rope 
silk, but less liable to 





A CONVENTIONAL ROSE DESIGN FOR A TABLE CENTRE 








grow rough. The light- 
est shade was used in 
working the end roses 





into clever hands. Either whole or in 
part, stencils of the above can be put to 
various uses—sash curtains and_por- 
tiéres immediately suggesting themselves 
as outcomes of the scarfs. Wise repe- 
tition and equally wise blocking out be- 
ing the essentials for consideration, think 
what a clever little bedroom curtain could 
be evolved with the little garlands of 
roses elusively swinging in creamy folds. 

Dyes will hold their own against sun- 
light far more potently than paints and 
turpentine, so that although less easy to 
handle, they are far more satisfactory. 

The Dutch blue design is for sale only 
stamped on linen, either white or écru, 
hemstitched. The other designs may be 
bought perforated, stamped on linen, or 
in cut-stencil form. ‘lhe size of the Dutch 
blue pattern is 30 inches square, and for 
the smaller square 20 inches. The rose 
designs measure 36 inches square, and the 
searf designs 18 by 54 inches. The num- 
bers and prices are given in the pattern 
advertisement column, 
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You can have your fine table cloths, napkins, 
sheets, pillow cases, scarfs, doilies, center pieces 
towels, all plain clothes, underwear, aprons, etc 
ironed better, quicker and cheaper with the Simplex 
Ironer. No back-breaking labor. A five-hour hand 
ironing can be done in less than one hour, and so 
easy as to make it a positive pleasure, compared 
with the old way. 


IMPLEX IRONER 


has a highly polished surface on which a steady 
uniform heat is maintained, and correct pressure 
is applied, so that ideal ironing conditions are had. 
The work leaves the machine with a finish 
far superior to hand work, dry and ready to 
put away. Only 1c an hour for gas or gaso- 
line heat. Can be 
turned by hand or 
from a small wash. 
ing machine mo- 

tor. Madein sizes 
and styles to suit 
any home, large 
or small. It is 
simple, prac- 
tical, durable 
and will save 

its cost & 
twice over 
in a year. 
We send 
it to you on 


30 Days’ 
FREE 
TRIAL 


which will convince you that any other way of 
ironing is wasteful. 
“The Passing of 


Send for Our Booklet the Household 


Drudge.”’ It is full of interest and contains complete 
description, illustrations and prices. 


AMERICAN IRONING MACHINE CO. 
E 24 East Lake St. Chicago, Ill. 


















PROTECT 
THE HEALTH 


White 
Frost 
is made 
entirely of 
metal. Not 
a splinter of 
wood in its con- 
Struction. 

Absolutely sanitary 
Enameled _ spotless 
white, inside and out. 
Round in shape; no 
corners to dig out ; no 
cracks or crevices for germs 
or dirt to lodge. The cleanest, 
sweetest, neatest, most conven- 
ient, mos durable Refrigerator 
made. Removable revolving 
shelves. Entire "insides 































removed and replaced 
in two minutes. Keeps 
food pure and wholesome. Uses 
less ice than any other Refrigera- 
tor. Various sizes. Low price. 
We will send you one at trade dis- 
ight prepaid to your station, 
pong Ay mye handle them. 
METAL STAMPING CO. 
552 Mechanie St., Jackson, Mich, 
















They die 
outdoors! 





Just crumble up a 


Rat Bis-Kit 


about the house. Rats will seek it, 
eat it, die ow Easiest, 








MOTHER GOOSE ON BRIDGE 
A handsome and entertaining beok 

& © on the Popalar Gane. Rules in 3 

Rhyme made easy to Remember. 

Just the thing for Bridge Party Prize 

or Gift te Bridge Tawer 80 . 

printed in two colors, border illu , 

po aon a £ 

At ll jere or direct frowy y 

LYMAN BRos., Publishers, 110 Pearl St., t syracuse, 5. * 

Price 2 6 cents extra, malled to any address. 
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OUR GIRLS 


BY ANNA OGDEN 








yur gitl readers are invited to fill this department, every other moni): 
Each contribution should cover, in got more than 
writer which she believes will appeal strongly to other girls 


al space rates 
sr, Franklin Square, New York.) 
NE 


success is 


of the secrets of social 
being a 
listener. Almost 

one prefers to talk rather 
than listen. To listen 
well, that is, intelligent- 
lv, sympathetically, to 
say the word which will 
rolling, insures many an 


good 


every- 


when to 
ball 
otherwise not especially attractive young 


know 
keep the 
woman a following which is the envy of 
ler more brilliant friends. 


fhe girl who prefers to sprinkle toilet- 
yowder direetly from the plain tin boxes 
in Which it is put up, and yet who loves 
pretty toilet articles on her dressing-table, 
cau easily make for her powder-box a rib- 
bon cover which will take no extra 
when the hand-bag is packed for an over- 
night visit. Take a half-yard of ribbon, at 
least five inches wide. Make an inch hem 
at each end, and stitch the hem through 
the middle for the drawing-string. Fold 
the ribbon once, bringing the two ends to- 
vether, and baste it along the edges. 
Gather with rather heavy silk a half-inch 
from the edge and draw up to the length 
ot the box. over the gathers with 
fine silk, taking a back stitch in every four 
or five, to hold the fulness in place. 
luke out the bastings, which will leave a 
little double ruffle on each side. Of course, 
ihe gathering should stop at the edge of 
the hem. Draw up with baby ribbon to 
mateh the color of the bag, and once more 
they powder-box is a dainty ornament to 
stand on the dresser, or to be hung be- 
side its mirror. 


room 


Go 


for artificial flowers stil! 
holds its own. They are not only used on 
evening gowns, but also for corsage 
houquets with tailored street suits. Senti- 
ment is rather against this fashion, but as 
one girl explained: “* Hot-house flowers do 
wither so quickly and then they are any- 
thing but decorative. A wilted bunch of 
flowers will make a French gown look fit 
for a rummage sale.” Really the fad seems 
almost justified by the perfection with 
which natural flowers are imitated, and 
certainly charming effects can be obtained 
it slight expense. 


The faney 


\ satisfactory treatm nt of the win- 
dows of summer cottages whose only out- 
look is into the windows of the next one, 
accidentally discovered last sum- 
The windows on the narrow court 
which separated two houses, being kept 
constantly open, the screens were 
removed. ‘The ampelopsis-vines set 
the year before the 
unusual facilities for clinging and climb- 


Was 


mer, 


almost 
never 
ont 


soon discovered 


ing offered by the copper wire netting. 
hy the first of July each window screen 


was completely covered by a beautiful de- 
sign of tiny light green leaves and ruddy 
thrown into relief by the daylight, 
or silhouetted into a perfect screen from 
outside by artificial light within. As au- 
tumn came on and the leaves turned as 
only ampelopsis and woodbine can turn, 
the window became daily more exquisite. 
hy the time the first frost began to loosen 
the leaves, the season had closed and the 
protection of the vine wa~ no longer need- 
el for the vacant house. ‘The dead ten- 
(drils were easily brushed from the screens 
which, being copper, had not rusted. Other 
wire netting could be protected by a yvear- 
ly eoat of varnish. Mosquito netting 
“ould probably support the young vine 
aud last through one summer. 


stems, 


rhe small vivid red shells, known as 
strawberry shells, make charming cuff- 
buttons to be worn with shirtwaists of 
cheviot or of the heavier linen. Also, if 
at the village bric-A-brac shops which one 
may often happen upon during the sum- 
mer, there can be found in the usual 
bowl or basket of odds and ends, two 
green eye-stones that match fairly well, 
they can be used effectively for the same 
purpose. The strawberry shells are usu- 
ally mounted with silver, with no orna- 
mental setting. A slender rim of gold is 








“ir contributions will be paid for at the 
yme special interest or discovery of 
E ‘ditor Girls’ Department, Harper's 





200 & s, 
Address, 


preferred around the eye-stones. 
to bring out the richness of 
and browns. 


It seems 


the greens 


It is amazing how annoyed we are to see 
other people enjoy flattery when the same 
sort of thing said to ourselves seems only 
just appreciation! 


have come in 
very dainty they are. Many materials are 
used, but fine lawn seems to be the first 
choice. Made like a babys cap, fitting 
snugly around the face, with little white 
ties under the chin, they are most becom- 
ing to round-cheeked lassies, especially if 
the round cheeks are also rosy. A French 
idea is to use China silk, as that material 


again, and 


Nighteaps 


is supposed to be good for the hair. The 
cap can be gathered with a little ruffle 


of the silk or made close-fitting and edged 


with narrow lace. A fascinating little cap 
made for a bride was of fine Brussels 


net, oval in shape and pleated at the back 
of the neck. The border was of two rows 
of lace insertion, with deep seallops. It 
was caught together by the seallops, and 


blue satin ribbon, one inch wide, was 
threaded through the holes. <A_ little 


rosette of the ribbon, 
rosebuds, 


with a buneh of tiny 
was on top at the right side, 
and a last coquettish touch was given by 
a rosette of ribbon and roses under the left 
ear. Such a cap is, of course, better fit- 
ted for day wear, and ought to be a 
lace for the tedium of 
when one’s appearance becomes important 
and occupations are still out of the ques- 
tion. 


s0- 


convalescence, 


lem- 


soon 


A flower-lover has discovered that 
on verbena, which always wilts so 
after being cut, will keep fresh for days 
if immediately after it is cut the stems 
are placed for a few seconds in boiling 
water. 


A necktie-holder 
few necessary adjuncts of a man’s dress- 
ing-room. A holder that had a character 
of its own was lately made by a 
woman for a favorite cousin with 
she had often ridden horseback. Instead 
of the ordinary ring on which the ties 
are hung, a brass stirrup was used, the 
sort that belongs to an English polo sad- 
dle. This stirrup was suspended from a 
Mexican leather hatband, fastened with 
a plain brass buckle the shape of the stir- 


seems to be one of the 


young 
whom 


rup. The hanger was an ordinary two- 
inch brass ring, with the top bent to 


match the conical shape of the upper 
of the stirrup. 


part 
The ties were hung over 


the straight bar on which the foot rests 
In these days when the amateur wood- 


carver seems to be 


own way, 


having things her 
a leather-covered bhook-rack is 
a pleasing novelty. One lately seen had 
a metal foundation, probably of zine, 
though tin or aluminum could be 
After being shaped, the two parts were 
covered on both with soft 
brown leather, smoothly glued. A 
of dark green velvet embroidered in 
turtium shades was pasted down the mid- 
dle of the outside of each upright por- 
tion. This band was edged on each side 
with gold galloon. The entire edge of the 
upright was then finished with the same 
gold galloon, firmly glued. The effect was 
exceedingly rich. 


used. 
sides russet- 
strip 
nas- 


At a recent house-party, one guest 
heard to remark to another: 


was 
“T do wish 


that young man would wait until he is 
asked before playing on the piano. He 
never seems to think that sometimes his 


performance isn’t acceptable!” And it is 
true that many a happy suggestion or 
interesting conversation has been spoiled 
by some thoughtless performer, whose 
feelings would have been hurt if people 
hadn’t been polite enough to seem to lis- 
ten to him. Between the selfish guest 
who cannot be induced to add his share 
to the general entertainment, and the of- 
ficious guest who takes—and holds—the 
floor unasked, there is little to choose. 
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RESISTS: WEAR, 



































HE charm of simple, graceful lines, so well 
expressed in the new Marquette Pattern in 
1835 R. WALLACE SILVER PLATE, 
that resists wear, will appeal to the woman whose 4 
home and table bear the mark of thoughtful taste. 


With all the refinement and distinction of Solid 
Silver, it embodies service insurance in Sectional 
Plate applied to all parts most exposed to wear. 
It bears an unrestricted guarantee — we will replace 
every piece Nay the trade-mark “1835 R. WAL- : 
LACE.” that does not give satisfactory service in 
any household. 





Ask your dealer. A postal will bring a catalog of 
this and other patterns, and a new edition of Mrs. 


Rorer's delightful book, ‘How to Set the Table.” 








R. WALLACE & SONS’ MFG. CO. 
WALLINGFORD, CONN. 
London 


Box 18 
New York 





Chicago San Francisco 











MARQUETTE 
,PATTE RN 
































The Foe to Dull Silver 


ANY a good .ousekeeper lets her silver lose the 
brilliancy it had when new. She thinks hot water 
and soap enough, or she polishes too seldom and 


with some poor polish. 


It is a glad day when she first uses Wright’s Silver 
Cream, which makes the proper keeping of silverware a 
pleasant task rather than an irksome duty. When 
see a silver service that, after years of use, looks smooth 
and brilliant, that’ 


you 


you may be sure 


its beauty and preservation. 


Silver Cream is the cause of 


has the 
gold 
It also cleans 


Wright’s Silver Cream is a soft-as-flour paste, and 
property of removing dirt, dullness and tarnish from 


and other metals without scratching their surfaces. 


silver, 


marble, glass, etc. It cleans so easily that watching the silver grow bright is a positive pleasure. 


Ask Your Dealer, but insist that it must be the Genuine Wright’s Silver Cream 


Send us a postal and we will mail our 


liberal sample with our valuable booklet, 
How to Care for Silverware. 


J. A. WRIGHT & COMPANY 
90 Court Street; Keene, N. H. 
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placed anywhere, at 
tracts and kills all flies. 
Neat, clean, ornamental, 
convenient, cheap, 
Lasts all season, Mace 
of metal. Cannot spill 
or tip over, will not soil 
or injure anything. 
Guaranteed effective. Of | 
all dealers or sent pre- 
paid for 20 cents. | 
HAROLD SOMERS | 
150 De Kalb Ave. 
Brooklyn, N. ¥. | 


Bae Breath 


RAY’S 


CHARCOAL TABLETS 


Absolutely unmedicated. Sweeten and purify the 
stomach and breath. They arrest fermentation and cause 
corplete digestion. Eat and drink anything you like, ir 
mcderation, and use a “te harcoal Tablets daily 


a full-size 25c. 
For 10c. * mailed f r trial Once only. 
A.J. DITMAN, 35 Astor House, N.Y. 























For ashes or garbage 


Stands hard knocks. 
Looks neat. Will not leak. Clean and sanitary. 
Here are the reasons why. 
One piece lid—fitting over outside edge— 
gets in—no odors get Out. .........cecseecesseesereeeeenes 
Heavy steel bands——riveted, not soldered........++++ 
Two inch corrugations—greatest strength......... ‘ 
One-piece body—no wooden strips—no braces.. 
One-piece bottom, resting on rim, tested to hold water 


Witt’ 


The Witt Cornice Co., Dept. 5, 2118-24 Winchell Ave., Cincinnati, 0. 
LOOK FOR THE YELLOW LABEL 

















this can will 
last for years 
Fire and rust proof. 


no rain 


corrugated galvanized steel cans and pails 
are made in three sizes each. If your 
dealer can’t supply you, we will, direct. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE NEWS 


BY IDA HUSTED HARPER 





EENTLON has been made 
Hin this department of the 
felection and _ re-election 
of Dr. Elizabeth Garrett 
f Anderson as Mayor of 
% Aldeburgh, England, and 
of a number of women as 
councillors, or aldermen, in various cities, 
during the past three years since the 
Parliament made them eligible. Three 
women have now been elected by the 
voters of London to the Council of that 
largest city in the world, and will help to 
make its laws. If three women should be 
elected to the Board of Aldermen in New 
York or Chicago, think of the excitement 
it would create, the long and solemn edi- 
torials that would be written, the direful 
forebodings that would be uttered! In 
Great Britain it is taken as a matter of 
course—why not, when women have been 
voting on all municipal questions and for 
all municipal officers for the past forty 
years? All the commotion they are mak- 
ing over there now is simply to secure the 
franchise for members of Parliament— 
they have every other kind. This is much 
more important than a. vote for members 
of Congress would be in our own country, 
where this body deals only with national 
questions, for they have no State govern- 
ments there, and the Parliament makes 
practically all the laws under which the 
people live. The women therefore feel 
that to have real power they must possess 
so-called “ political ” suffrage. 

Great Britain, by the way, is having a 
welcome rest from the militant tactics of 
the famous “ suffragettes.” These, it 
will be remembered, were directed solely 
against the Liberal party, or rather the 
Cabinet Ministers of this party, as it was 
wholly due to them that the suffrage bill 
was not allowed to pass the House of 
Commons, where this party was in abso- 
lute control. At the election a few weeks 
ago its large majority was reduced to one 
that without the help of the 

Labor party members and the Irish Na- 

tionalists, the Liberals cannot now carry 

any measure. Even with this help, it is 
evident that the present Government will 
soon fall, and another election is predicted 
for May. It would be useless for the suf- 

fragists to strive for anything from a 

Parliament so disorganized. They are 

collecting funds and strengthening their 

forces to be ready when their opportunity 
comes. Their outrageous treatment when 
in prison was by direction of the Home 

Secretary, Herbert Gladstone, who has 

been sent as Governor-General to South 

Africa. He has been succeeded by Wins- 

ton Churchill mother was an 

American), and he has arranged that 

those arrested under such charges as were 

the “suffragettes” shall be treated as 

“ political” prisoners, wear their own 

clothes, write, read, see visitors, ete. It 

was to gain this point that their prison 

“ rebellion ” was conducted, and they have 

succeeded! The world will hope that it 
. never will have to be resumed. 

Meanwhile, the old, conservative Suf- 
frage Association, which has always fol- 
lowed strictly conventional lines, is gath- 
ering a petition of a quarter of a million 
names to present to Parliament. The Men’s 

League for Woman Suffrage, with fifteen 

branches, has just had its annual conven- 

tion, and reported holding five hundred in- 
door meetings during the year, and in- 
numerable outdoor meetings. 





vote, so 


(whose 


In the United States 

Here the public sentiment in favor of 
woman suffrage and of women in political 
life is a long way behind that of our 
English cousins. There, in their election 
campaigns, the women render great and 
highly appreciated service, speaking, 
canvassing, ete. Here it is considered 
that the men can attend to all that 
business without any assistance, and the 
present disgraceful situation from one 
end of the country to the other shows 
how they have done it. Notwithstanding 
their evident failure they are so deter- 
mined that women shall have no part 


in the Government that the Legislatures 
of the different States, claiming to repre- 
sent their constituents, will not allow the 
women to take their case before the 
voters, where rests their only chance of 
getting the franchise. So cowardly are 
the legislators that they consent to have 
the bills for woman suffrage held up in 
the committees so they will not have to 
show their hand by voting on them, and 
thus the women cannot tell who are their 
enemies. This has just been done in New 
York, Massachusetts, Maryland, and Ken- 
tucky, all of which were referred to in 
this department of the Bazar last month. 
In Kentucky the women asked only for a 
vote on questions relating to the public 
schools, and this was denied. The Mary- 
land Legislature refused the municipal 
suffrage to the women of Baltimore, and 
during the debate, when their petition of 
one hundred and seventy thousand names 
fell from the table to the floor, one of the 
legislators kicked it and spat upon it. 
This contemptuous treatment of women 
will be continued until the suffrage is 
demanded by a much larger number of 
them than at present and until they show 
more resentment at it and try to prevent 
the re-election of the legislators who are 
responsible for it. ‘Those who oppose 
woman suffrage must understand that 
when they return home they will meet, 
not a little handful of timid, uncomplain- 
ing women, but a large body, thoroughly 
indignant and ready to do everything in 
their power to keep them at home and 
send in their place representatives who 
will help women to obtain their rights 
of citizenship. This never has been the 
case, but it will be henceforth in many 
States, and New York will be one of them. 
This will require women to take more 
part in political life than would the cast- 
ing of a ballot for fifty years, but the 
situation is not one of their making. 


Men's Suffrage Leagues 

There is no more encouraging feature 
of this struggle than the forming of Men’s 
Leagues for woman suffrage in New York, 
Massachusetts, Maryland, Illinois, and 
other States. On that historie occasion in 
1904 when the Empress of Germany re- 
ceived the officials of the International 
Council of Women, Miss Susan B. An- 
thony took the opportunity to express the 
hope that Emperor William would give 
his approval to the so-called “ woman 
question.” The Empress smiled, and said, 
“The gentlemen are very slow to compre- 
hend this movement.” And so they have 
been, not only in Germany, but in all 
countries, and nowhere quite so slow as 
in the United States. ‘they had to wait 
till the men in half a dozen others had 
formed these leagues before it occurred 
to them to do so. One of the founders 
of the New York League, Col. George 
Harvey, head of the Harper publications 
and editor of the North American Re- 
view, has long been an earnest advocate 
of the enfranchisement of women. Re- 
cently he gave an address in the Garden 
Theatre, New York City, which covered 
the whole subject so completely that one 
felt almost as if the last word had been 
spoken. Under the heading, “ Woman’s 
Inherent Right,” he took up the ancient, 
time-worn objections and disposed of them 
with ridicule or seriousness, according to 
their merits, demonstrating how in fact 
they demolished each other—women would 
all vote as their husbands do and the 
number of voters would merely be 
doubled; they would vote differently from 
their husbands and create domestic dis- 
cord; women would neglect their homes 
and families to vote; they would not vote 
if they had the suffrage; women should 
become experts in government before ask- 
ing the franchise; under no circumstances 
should they attempt to deal with political 
problems; women should be satisfied with 
men’s government; politics is a mire of 
corruption which women must not enter— 
and so on and on, no objection with any 
logic or weight, all disproved by experi- 
ence and fact. Colonel Harvey closed his 
argument with this strong assertion: 


“From every conceivable view-point wom- 
an’s right to participate in government is 
inherent and, as such, pre-eminent; sur- 
passing all other prerogatives, transcend- 
ing all other privileges—a truth as self- 
evident and as worthy of striving to sus- 
tain as is that which constitutes the crux 
of the American man’s Declaration of 
Independence.” 

Brave words these—to which the de- 
scendants of him who uttered them will 
look back with pride—such words as the 
descendants of those who are now oppos- 
ing woman suffrage will wish had been a 
part of their heritage! 


Temperance and Woman's Vote 

No position could be more untenable 
than that of the anti-suffragists that the 
ballot in the hands of women would not 
lessen the evil wrought by the saloon. It 
can be answered conclusively by the one 
undeniable statement that the liquor 
interests are the deadliest foe to woman 
suffrage, that their influence has been 
paramount in every State where it has 


been defeated when it went before the 
voters. The proof of this is absolute. 
The leaders of the trade are on 


record as saying that they would far 
rather see a_ local-option amendment 
to a State Constitution than one for 
woman suffrage. They know from ex- 
perience that they can largely nullify 
prohibition or local option laws, but they 
cannot control the votes of women. ‘The 
members of the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union frequently declare that the 
enfranchisement of women would mean 
the end of the liquor traffic, but the lead- 
ers of the suffrage movement say only 
that this would be greatly diminished, bet- 
ter controlled, and far less powerful in 
politics. This has been the result in the four 
States where women vote. In Colorado, 
for instance, at the time women were 
enfranchised there were but three towns 
where no liquor was sold; now there 
are sixteen entire counties and fifty-one 
cities and towns. 

The effect of woman suffrage on the 
temperance question, or on any other, 
cannot be fully gauged in reference to the 
whole country by those four Western 
States where women vote, as in all of 
them men largely preponderate. Outside 
of Denver the women cannot do organized 
work on an extensive scale because there 
are not large cities and the towns are 
widely separated. Their influence for law 
and order is sufficiently strong, however, 
to have so antagonized the liquor in- 
terests and the political “ machines ” that 
they have prevented any of the neighboring 
States from giving the suffrage to women. 

The fact that the Prohibition party and 
the W. C. T. U. are unwavering in their 
demand for the enfranchisement of wom- 
en ought to indicate its necessity as a 
temperance measure. There is not a 
“ prohibition ” State that can enforce its 
laws, because not enough public sentiment 
for them exists among the voters. Kan- 
sas probably comes the nearest to it, and 
this is because the women there have the 
municipal suffrage. Vermont, by the 
votes of men, has gotten rid of her pro- 
hibition law, and Maine and New Hamp- 
shire are trying to do the same; in the 
mean time they are fighting woman suf- 
frage and saying with entire frankness 
that they could never repeal the law if 
women had a vote. 

President Taft, when Secretary of War, 
said, “‘ the anti-canteen law had never had 
a fair chance.” This is equally true of the 
prohibition law—it has never had a fair 
chance, even in Kansas, for the Legisla- 
ture there has removed from the popular 
vote many officers who have jurisdiction 
over the liquor laws, and certainly not in 
the other States where women have no vote 
for those whose business it is to enforce 
the statutes. The chief reason why the 
Anti-Saloon League has been so successful 
in getting local-option laws is because it 
is composed of men who elect the legisla- 
tors, but there will not be enough public 
sentiment to compel the permanent en- 
forcement of these laws until women vote. 








’ Newest Fiction 


Hearts 
Contending 


By GEORG SCHOCK 


A new force 
in the literature 
of the world is 
born with this 
romance by a 
new writer. 
These pages re- 
veal an atmos- 
phere of pasto- 
ral simplicity— 
Germans living 
in a Pennsylva- 
nia valley. But 
the story itself 
is tremendous, 
inexorable, dra- 
Job Heilig, the patri- 








matic, true. 
arch, prosperous, strong, and exceed- 
ingly just, undertakes to manage the 


lives of his children. A cousin, Saul, 
a school teacher, lives with the 
family, and he and the daughter are 
in love. This is the beginning of a 
story tinged with fate, moving on to 
a triumphant end. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


Snow-Fire 


By the Author of 
“The Martyrdom of an Empress.” 


A story, intensely dramatic. set in 
the brilliant European diplomatic 
and social world so intimately known 
to the author. Young Count Serge 
Urlansky, of the Russian Chevalier- 
Garde Regiment and the Marquis de 
Coétmen, a brother officer, are both 
in love with the Princess Sacha Viria- 
now, a beautiful young widow. With 
others they become involved in the 
plot, and the story never halts in its 
march to the dramatic end. The 
novel has fire and force and the liter- 
ary finish always present in this au- 
thor’s work. 


With Four Illustrations in Color from Water- 
Color Drawings made by the Author. 
Crown 8vo, $1.50 net. 


The 
Silver Horde 


By REX BEACH 


That this new book by the author 
of The Barrier and The Spoilers 
should leap quickly into place among 
the best-selling novels was to be ex- 
pected. That it should remain there 
is due solely to the sheer power and 
merit of the story. ~ 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


Ann Veronica 


By H. G. WELLS 
This is the novel talked about 


more than any other this season. 


“The culmination of Ann Veron- 
ica’s madcap and dangerous ex- 
periment is as joyous as that of 
any novel of the Jane Austen pe- 
riod.”-—Phila. North American. 

“It is inflamed with sincerity 
and it abounds in flashes of real 
life which almost blind the judg- 
ment with their intense reality.” 
—London Telegraph. 

“An unusually thoughtful 
book.’”’-—The Bookman. 

“There is a wholesomeness 
about it.”—San Francisco Bul- 
letin. 


Frontispiece in Color. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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'T is almost a_ proverb 
that Washington, full as 
it is ‘of polities and poli- 
ticians, is more likely to 
go wrong in the matter 
of political forecasts and 
predictions than any 
other place in the country. Apparently, 
it has the greatest difficulty in keeping in 
touch with public opin- 
Washington ion. Yet Washington 
Mystified usually has great con- 
fidence in its own vision. 
\Vashington usually thinks it knows what 
is going to happen. That Washington at 
present does not think it knows what is 
going to happen is, therefore, a very 
striking indication of what parlous times 
these be in politics. Washington cannot 
ie blamed. There are enough uncertainties 
to daze and daunt the most confident of 
political prophets. Perhaps it may prove 
edifying to list the chief of them. 








There is, first of all, the so-called “ In- 


urgent ” movement in the Republican 
party. ‘That, everybody 
would probably admit, 


Insurgency is the main reason why 
our national politics to- 
day are so different from what they were 
yesterday—that is to say, no longer than 
or three years ago. Not, however, 
that what is now called insurgency did 


two 


not exist two or three years ago. It did. 
lhere was already, during President 
Roosevelt’s administration, a palpable 


and growing discontent, inside the Re- 
publican party, particularly in the Mid- 
dle West, both with the established lead- 
ership of the party in Congress and with 
certain of its policies. Two conspicuous 
representatives of this feeling were Gov- 
ernors Cummins of Iowa and LaFollette 
of Wisconsin, both now in the Senate. 

What these men and their associates 
and followers chiefly opposed was the ap- 
parent responsiveness of their party, 
through its leaders in Congress, to the 
demands of great business interests, par- 
ticularly those of railroads and other 
great corporations. Governor Cummins 
ulso early took a decided stand in favor of 
revising the tariff downward. The two men 
in Congress against whom the movement 
most conspicuously directed itself were 
Senator Aldrich, the leader of the Sen- 
ate, and Mr. Cannon, the Speaker of the 
llouse. President Roosevelt, with his un- 
common political astuteness, was prompt- 
ly mindful of this sentiment, and did not 
despise or neglect it. While he did not 
venture to propose a revision of the tar- 
if during his own term of office, he did 
announce strenuously, as one of the 
Roosevelt policies,” that the “ corpora- 
tions and combinations of corporations ” 
must keep within the law, and that gov- 
ernment must have and exercise all the 
powers necessary to regulate them for the 
protection of the public. 

It was also understood that he favored 
nominating one of the Western “ Pro- 
gressives,” probably Governor Cummins, 
as the running-mate of Mr. Taft; and he, 
of course, assented to the Republican 
declaration for tariff revision after the 
election. But, as yet, there was no clear 
break between the “ Progressives,” or 
“ Insurgents,” and the “ Conservatives,” 
or “Stand-patters.” That began only 
when, in the special session of last year, 
the Republicans in Congress undertook to 
ilfil their pledge and revise the tariff, 
the “ Progressives” standing out for 
lower duties than the Conservative ma- 
jority would accept, and a determined 
sroup of them voting against the bill on 
i's final passage. Even then, many people 
thought that the division would quickly 
heal. But it has not healed. It has stead- 
ily widened and grown angrier; and on 
every show of strength the Insurgents 
have proved to be gaining instead of 
losing—and gaining so fast, apparently, 
that the Conservatives are now completely 
at sea as to their real strength. 


The strength of the movement in the 
two Houses themselves has clearly grown 








great enough to weaken substantially—in 


fact, almost to paralyze—the kind of 
leadership against which 
A Demoralized it was originally aimed. 


Congress Hardly had the country 

got through commenting 

on the violent unhorsing of Speaker Can- 
non in the House of Representatives when 
both Senator Aldrich and his chief ally, 
Senator Hale of Maine, announced that 
on the fourth of March, when their pres- 
ent terms expire, they will retire from 
the Senate. Taken with the practical cer- 
tainty that Mr. Cannon will not again be 
elected Speaker, this means an end of the 
present leadership in both Houses; and 
not the least of the present political un- 
certainties lies in the query, What will 
take its place? Quite probably, so far as 
the next House of Representatives is con- 
cerned, Democrats and not Republicans 
will have to supply the answer; but the 


chance that the Democrats will control 
the Senate also is slight. That body 
changes its political complexion very 


slowly. Neither does it seem likely that 
the Progressives will have, after March 
4th, an actual majority in the Republican 
Senate caucus. If, therefore, the division 
among the Republicans continues, it is 
hard to see how any firm leadership of 
the Senate—any leadership at all com- 
parable to that of Aldrich for effectiveness 
—is going to be established for some time 
to come. 

It seems more probable that for the re- 
mainder of President Taft’s administra- 
tion the Senate will be decidedly a battle- 
ground; that getting bills of any kind 
through it will be a difficult business; 
that there will be more debating than 
legislating. Apparently, the best chance 
to pass what are known as the Taft meas- 
ures—the Postal Savings-banks Bill, the 
Commerce Bill, the bill to expedite court 
proceedings, and the rest, to which the 
administration is committed—will be to 
press them at once; and it is understood 
that Senator Aldrich has undertaken to 
support them, while he still keeps his 
seat, with all his energy. 


In the House of Representatives, 
whether or not the Democrats get pos- 
session of it after March 


After Cannon- 4th, the question of the 
ism, What? Proper character and 
powers of the Speaker- 
ship will have to be faced again. “ Stand- 
pat” Republicans, who supported, and 
still support, Speaker Cannon, freely pre- 
dict that, notwithstanding what has been 
done to Mr. Cannon himself, ‘“ Cannon- 
ism ” will survive. They point out that 
heretofore, whenever the Democrats have 
had control of the House, Democratic 
Speakers have shown no inclination what- 
ever to relinquish any of the powers of 
the office, but, on the contrary, have exer- 
cised them all just as resolutely, just as 
tyrannously, if you please, as any Re- 
publican Speaker. It is further argued 
that such a thing as the English Speaker- 
ship—a perfectly impartial, unpartisan, 
judicial presiding officer—can see no 
place in our system. 

This contention is based on the well- 
known fact that members of the English 
Cabinet sit, and must sit, in Parliament, 
and as responsible Ministers must them- 
selves exercise the real leadership and 
determine the control of business, so that 
in the English system the Speaker could 
not possibly become the leader. With us, 
on the other hand, there is no such con- 


nection between the Executive and the 
legislature. The Executive has no au- 
thoritative and responsible representa- 


tion in the legislature. But in this rea- 
soning there appears to be a non sequitur. 
It seems to assume that because our sys- 
tem does not fix the leadership, the re- 
sponsibility for the course of business, 
in some other place than the Speaker’s 
chair, it must of necessity go to the 
Speaker’s chair. 

That is assuming too much. Usage, 
habit, precedent, have made the American 
Speaker much more than a mere presid- 
ing officer. But it is hard to see why, if 
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we decide that it is dangerous or inex- 
pedient for him to have so much power, 
we cannot take it away from him and give 
it, instead, to the leader or leaders of the 
majority on the floor. Rules will have 
to be changed; new precedents will have 
to be established; quite probably, the 
change will take time and cause some in- 
convenience and confusion. But to pro- 
nounce it impossible would be going too 
far. All depends on the strength of the 
feeling in favor of it, in Congress, and in 
the country. 


To judge from the press, the country 


is decidedly in favor of it. But Wash- 
ington’s uncertainty 


What Will the about the mood of the 
Country Do? country is even greater 
than its uncertainty 


about the future course and leadership of 
Congress. The country has been doing 
some extraordinary things. At every by- 
election to Congress since the Payne bill 
passed, and at various local elections, the 
country has pounded the party in power 
with astonishing vigor. The Democrats 
have gained two seats in Republican 
strongholds, greatly increased their ma- 
jority in a district already theirs, and 
captured a number of towns and cities. 
All the newspapers have been talking 
about the great Democratic opportunity. 
But how far the change is true Demo- 
cratic gain, and how far merely Repub- 


lican loss or defection, it is hard to 
determine. Apparently, insurgency is 
even stronger in the country than in 


Congress. But will the Insurgents con- 
tinue thus to show their strength by sup- 


porting Democrats against Conservative 
Republicans? Or will they begin soon 


to form a party of their own and put 
forward candidates of their own? Or will 
they, finding themselves strong enough, 
remain in their old party and wrest the 
control of it away from those who hold 
it? Will the Democrats, on the other 
hand, prove equal to the opportunity that 
has come to them? Or will they, as they 


have so often done before, throw away 
their chance by continuing to divide 


among themselves? For there is still the 
old antagonism of Bryanites and anti- 
3ryanites among them—and a thousand 
lesser sorts of factionalism. 


For the moment, in fact, American 
politics would seem to be little more than 
a great conjecture, a co- 


Taft and lossal _ interrogation 
Roosevelt point. That is what 
makes the situation so 

interesting. People who, as a rule, fight 


shy of polities altogether are considering 
it, discussing it, growing interested and 
even positively excited about it. Personal 
factors enter into the uncertainty. The 
controversy between Mr. Pinchot and Mr. 
Ballinger is at this writing still open. 
But Mr. Pinchot and Mr. Ballinger are 
ceasing to be the principal objects of 
attention and curiosity. Neither can 
Senator Aldrich and Speaker Cannon, 
interesting and important figures as they 
are, long continue to distract the public 
mind from the two men whose course will 
have the most to do with the outcome, 
certainly so far as concerns the Repub- 
lican party. Those two men are President 
Taft and former President Roosevelt. Ap- 
parently, it is going to be more and more 
difficult for President Taft to avoid tak- 
ing sides as between the Insurgents and 
the Conservatives; and on his decision 
much will depend. 

Colonel Roosevelt will soon be at home 
again; and thenceforth it will be diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, for him to avoid de- 
claring himself on the questions that have 
arisen in his absence. The relations be- 
tween the two men, so long comrades and 
friends, must also be a matter of the most 
acute interest. Standing together, they 
may perhaps be able to hold their party 
together. If they separate and antagonize 
each other, not their party only, but the 
country, will doubtless suffer a marked 
loss of tranquillity; and politics will grow 
still more interesting. 




























































Does Not Leave 
o . 

a “Shiny” Skin 

Talcum in its original state 
contains lime, which makes 
most talcum powders soapy to 
the touch and glossy on the skin. 

All this has been removed in 
Lehn & Fink’s Talcum, the one 
kind that will not leave. the skin 
‘‘shiny.” The refining process 
through which 


NaFINKS 


Riveris Taleum 


passes gives it a lightness, ‘‘fluffi- 
ness and soft, velvety character 
not surpassed even in high-priced 
Parisian powders. It is especially 
adaptable for facial use since it 
comes in flesh and white and 
may be applied with a puff, 
spreading perfectly and blending 
most delicately with the skin. 

Use Lehn & Fink’s Talcum 
to destroy perspiration odors; 
it is peculiarly refreshing after 
the bath; cools and heals tender, 
inflamed skin. 

In fragrance it is indescribably 

dainty, so delicate and rich that 
its use is a refinement. 


Write for Free Sample 


Thousands of women use Lehn & 
Fink’s Talcum 4ecause none other is 
so adaptable to dainty needs. If you 
wish to learn its merit, drop a postal 
for trial sample. - 


All Druggists, extra large jars, 25¢ 


Lehn & Fink "ie. 





New York 
Ask your dentist about Pebeco Tooth Paste 
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v 
Newest Fiction 


A Sparkling New Romance by 
the Author of “‘If I Were King’’ 


e 
O'Flynn 
JUSTIN HUNTLY McCARTHY 


The O'Flynn is a tale of love and 
war, with a novel environment as far 
as recent fiction is concerned. The 
scene is laid in Ireland in the year 
1689, the year when the Boyne battle 
gave so disastrous a blow to the hope 
of James II. and his adherents. The 
time was a brilliant one. Irish sol- 
diers of fortune with delightful names 
did splendid deeds against desperate 
odds, and fair Jacobite ladies moved 
graciously through the glitter of a 
transient court at Dublin. 

Flynn O’Flynn is one of these sol- 
diers of fortune who returns from the 
foreign wars to an impoverished es- 
tate and a ruined dwelling known to 
the country-side as Castle Famine 
His love for the beautiful Lady Bene- 
detta Mountmichael is the main 
theme of the story, and for her sake 
The O’Flynn does many gallant ac- 
tions and renders rare service to the 
king. 





With Frontispiece 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


MaryCary 


Written by a tender-hearted 

woman, Kate Langley Bosher, 
whom you will soon know more 
about. 














“Mary Cary’s eager, romantic, 
independent outlook on life, and 
the vivacious, poetic expression of 
her surging, soaring spirit! The 
humor of the story is delightful 
and the thistledown of it carries 
many a seed for thought.’”’—Nex 
York American. 

“The story is as simple and 
sweet as the fragrance of lilacs or 
any other old-fashioned flower.”’ 

-Richmond Times-Dispatch. 

“A new profession is suggested 
to women of leisure, . . . a loving 
mother-presence to the hungry, 
homeless, parentless little spirits 
starved for love.’’—Boston Amer- 
ican. 


Cloth. Frontispiece in color. 


12mo. $1.00 net 


The 
Involuntary 
Chaperon 


By MARGARET CAMERON 


“Tt is seldom that bubbling, 
spontaneous humor is the accom- 
paniment from one end to the 
other of a double love story, but 
such is The Involuntary Chaperon 

a delightful love romance.’’— 
Brooklyn Eagle. 

“Makes the reader feel like 
sending congratulations and good 
wishes when her romance draws to 
a rosy conclusion.’’—Denver News. 

“Not only a capital story, but 
also a work of literary distinc- 
tion.’’—Boston Globe. 

“Full of modern breeziness and 
two intermingled love stories.’’-— 
New York Times. 
IHustrated with Photographs. Post 
8vo, Cloth, $1.50 
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our 


SHHAD tried living cheaply 
# in this city and found the 


2’*comforts” of a sIx- 
f dollar-per-week boarding- 


f house anything but com- 





Efortable, even though L 
owned my own piano, a 
few good books, and a_ tea-set. i 
made tea, read my books, slept, and 
dreamed in a small room not. quite 


so large as the butler’s pantry in my 
father’s house—which had originally been 
an old New England homestead. And 
yet many friends liked fo drop in on me 
in my little room, and one friend who 
came, and whose purse was not large, 
asked me to give up the room and keep 
house for him, and [I jumped at the 
chance, not knowing how hard it is to 
keep house in New York when you are 
both poor. However, now that 1 know all 
about it, I'd do it over again, having no 
sympathy whatever with those who call 
marriage a failure. Any vocation is a 
failure if one is incompetent to make it a 
success. I flatter myself that I would 
make a success of anything if I got half 
a fair deal, and my husband gave me a 
fair chance. 

Our income is decidedly limited, and 
we are both fond of amusement, new 
books, the theatre, ete., as well as a good 
table. 

How accomplish our ends on an expendi- 
ture of $30 a week? I agreed to “ run the 
house” on $15 weekly—pay gas bills, 
rent, ete., as well-as furnish the table— 
my husband to have the other $15 for our 
amusement and clothing. 

Then began our search for a 
five room flat in a respectable neighborhood. 
Our search vevealed no desirable flat un- 
der $25 per month. “ Twenty-five dollars a 
month for rent is too much,” said IL. 
“Now for the undesirable flats at $16 or 
$18, no more.” My husband said, “1 
don’t care how undesirable the location 
may be, but it must be respectable.” 

He is a Scotsman. So I found a four- 
room flat at the top of an apartment- 
house on the lower East Side, near Four- 
teenth Street, for $18 a month. Every 
room is flooded with sunlight and air. 
The roof is just one flight above us, and 
we live a good deal on the roof. Our fox- 
terrier and little nondescript cat enjoy 
the roof as much as we do. 

The rooms are small, of course, but not 
so small as in more fashionable apart- 
ment-houses, anu the landlord put them 
in perfect order—I eschewed all papering. 
and had the rooms painted a French gray 


four or 





—the woodwork grained oak color. The 
windows have inside blinds, so I made 
white muslin sash curtains for all the 


windows. TI only had $200 for furnish- 
ings. so cheap curtaining was essential. 
My curtains cost $2—eight windows. 

“What one article of furniture do you 
want to be very good?” T asked my hus- 
band. 

“My bed,” he responded. promptly; 
“and, next, the table that I eat on.” 

Here was a_ problem—how provide a 
brass bed with a good mattress and down 
pillows, fleecy blankets, and good. heavy 
cotton sheets and pillow-cases? The bed 
would be $60. the mattress $15. the blank- 
ets $10, and the rest of the fixings $15— 
$100 in all. T thought it over and de- 
that as my husband had to work 
hard at his trade, a good night’s 


cided 
very 





rest was worth everything to him—and 
[ purchased the bed and its furnishings 
for $100, leaving me $98 for the rest 
of my furniture. 

“ We'll be very modern,” | remarked, 
“and have nothing in our bedroom but 
just the bed. We'll make a dressing-room 


of the little room off the bedroom,” 
and so we did. IL purchased an imita- 
tion oak dressing-case for $6, and 
an iron-framed couch for $3. I 
owned couch pillows and cover. A rug 
($10), a wicker rocking-chair ($3), the 
couch, and the dressing-case furnished 
this little room. 

Our parlor was yet to be furnished. 
We had bookeases and books. a piano, 


and some framed engravings. At a large 
carpet house I found an exquisite Oriental 
rug that had been used for display and 
was soiled and dusty. The clerk could not 
have known its value, for, when I said | 
would purchase it he let me -have it for 
$3. I sent it away to be cleaned, and it 
came home a thing of beauty. My piano 
case is of dark wood. so I purchased a 
plain black-walnut rocking-chair, and tall- 
backed walnut armehair for $10. The 
old Fifth Avenue Hotel sold out its gilded 
pier mirrors about this time, and I se- 
cured a handsome one from an auctioneer 
for $8. It must have cost $75 at least. 
“The brass andirons and other grate 
furnishings I must buy at an antique- 
shop, later on,” T said to my husband. 


Now the kitchen remained to be fur- 
nished, and I had only about $60 to do 
it on. 

Our kitchen is a beauty—large and 
full of sunlight. I hired a gas-range, 
which was installed for $3. ‘“ We will 


dine in the kitchen, since I am to do my 
own housework,” I said. “ Or, if you pre- 
fer, we'll cook in the dining-room. | 
rather think that is a better way of say- 
ing it.” “ Whatever pleases you pleases 
me, 
bought a small oak dining-table for $6, 
an oak armchair for the man of the 
house to sit in, for $6, and three oak 
dining-room chairs without arms for $6. 
The rest of the money I spent on china 
and silverware, and enamelled pots and 
pans for cooking. Out of my $15 a week 
I purchased piece by piece a dinner-set of 
Austrian china (imported) worth $150. 
It is kept in stock by a well-known im- 
porting house. I now have four soup- 
plates, four dinner-plates, four tea-plates, 
four breakfast-plates. a teapot, four tea 


cups and saucers. four coffee cups and 
saucers, the milk-jug. sugar-basin, and 
butter-dish. also four bread-and-butter 
plates. They are very artistic and dur- 


able, and as T wash them myself I think 
I can afford to have the best, don’t you? 

Also, out of my $15 a week I am pay- 
ing up a ten-year $1,000 bond in a safe 
New York realty company—%5_ every 
month for ten years means $1,000 for us 
at the end of the ten years. One year has 
gone by already—the nine will not be 
long in flying by. , 

I have never asked my husband for a 
dollar outside of the $15 he gives me 
each week. He has borrowed from me, 
though! 

Of course. IT should not be able to set 
a good table and have all the fresh table 
linen and bed linen T want. if I did not 
do my own housework and know every 
detail of expenditure. 


A WINGED VICTORY 
Ada Foster Murray 


Come sing the hymn of the cook— 
That delicate, winged thing. 

Gaze on her quickly; look 
Before she is fixed to spring! 


The sight is passing fair, 
But it cannot be for long. 

Since her pinions love the air, 
And her beautiful feet are strong. 


Here with its wings outspread 
Her symbol stands in the hall— 
Great wings, but never a head, 
Alas, no head at all! 


Ah, in this shy retreat 

Life might be sweet, you know, 
But for the thud of their feet 

As. the strange cooks come and go. 


responded my worthy husband. | 


SOME RECENT BOOKS 


NE of the most interesting books oi 
the year is the volume Jn Afte) 


Days (Thoughts on the Future 
Life), recently published by Harper & 
Brothers. The subject of life after death 
is, as Henry James puts it, the most in- 
teresting subject in the world. The men 


and women who have discussed it in 
this volume are men and women bet- 
ter fitted than any others to point 
out to readers the great hope of an 
existence after this. ‘The first essay 
in the book is by William Dean 
Howells, A Counsel of Consolation. The 


other contributors are ‘Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson, John Bigelow, Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, Julia Ward Howe, Henry Mills 
Alden, William Hanna Thomson, M.D., 
Henry James, and Guglielmo Ferrero. 
The book should have a place in every 
library. 

It is years since any articles on Society 
have attracted the attention given to 
Ralph Pulitzer’s studies of New York So 
ciety at Work, published in Harper’s Ba- 
ZAR during the past winter. These papers 
have now been collected in book form, and 
it is a satisfaction to know that the bril- 
liant work in them is thus permanently 
preserved between Mr. Pulitzer 
writes of Society from quite a new point 
of view. He is brilliant, he is daring, he 
is ironical, he is humorous; but he is 
always sincere and he is always just. He 
gives one the impression of being a sin- 
gularly sane, disinterested observer of the 


covers. 


social game. His book is most charm- 
ingly illustrated by Howard Chandler 
Christy and published by Harper & 
Brothers. 


Girls everywhere will delight in the new 
volume, Harper’s Handy Book for Girls, 
edited by Anna Parmly Paret, and pub- 
lished by Harper & Brothers. There are 
few, if any, problems betore girls which 
this volume does not solve. Beginning 
with the room she lives in, it tells her how 
to furnish it, and then carries her through 
her home and the varied interests of her 
girl life. It teaches her much about arts 
and crafts, and all kinds of faney work 
and needlework. It tells her all about in- 
door amusements and outdoor oceupa- 
tions, and it gives her invaluable hints on 
entertaining, on physical culture, and on 
a girl’s life in general. It deserves and 
will undoubtedly meet with unusual suc- 
cess, for it is a book, not of the month 
or of the year, but of permanent value. 

Professor Thomas R. Lounsbury has 
added to the world’s knowledge of English 
speech and spelling by the very valuable 
book that has recently come. from his 
pen, English Spelling and Spelling Re- 
form (Harper & Brothers). One of the 
most excellent features of Professor 
Lounsbury’s work is that it is ad- 
dressed not to scholars alone, but to 
the intelligent mass of Americans who 
have need of his help and appreciation 
of it. Professor Lounsbury believes in 
spelling reform, and he gives us some very 
convincing reasons for his belief. His 
book is interesting as well as helpful and 
educative, and it should have the success 
and the wide reading it deserves. 

A charming book offered this winter to 


an appreciative public is The Studio's 
Special Winter Number. This is given uj 
to the subject of “Old English Color 


Prints,” and contains forty beautiful ex 
amples of these prints, in facsimile colors 
The text, by Maleolm C. Salaman, is pré 
pared with care and authority, and thi 
pictures are most charming. Altogethe 
the book is an addition to any library 
It is published by the John Lane Compan) 

Araminta, by J. S. Snaith, author 0! 
Broke of Covenden, is an_ exceeding! 
sprightly successor to the former s 
rious novel. In Broke of Covenden, M1 
Snaith writes of serious conditions ver 
seriously and very powerfully. In Aramint 
he gives play to a delicate fancy and 
most appealing humor. ~ The result in 
both cases is fascinating. Mr. Snaith i+ 
a figure to be reckoned with in letters to- 
day. Araminta is published in this cow 
try by Moffat, Yard, & Company; Brok 
of Covenden by Small, Maynard, & Con 
pany. 

A recent output of the Scribner pre-s 
is Perey Lubbock’s study of Samui! 
Pepys, in which a very interesting pie? 
of work is done by the author. Mr. Lu! 
bock explains that his work is based en- 
tirely on published material, but ne- 
where else can there be found such a 
thorough collection of this published 
material, or a more discriminating use 
of it. 
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EMBROIDERED WAISTS 


BY JOSEPHINE HOWE 
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MONG the season’s pret- 
tiest are 
made of chiffon 
chiffon, or any 
semi-transparent 
rials. are 
- ag of the charm- 
ing faneies, and go far toward reconciling 
us to the departure of the lingerie blouse. 
rhe general tone of the costume is car- 


those 
eloth, 
of the 
mate- 
some 


blouses 


‘These 


seasons 


ried out as regards color, as the trimming, 
collar, euffs, ete., is made of the same ma- 


thinner material 
A bit of contrast- 
ine color is sometimes introduced by mak- 
inv the lining a different color, or 
dotted or figured silk in place of 
plain. 
The first waist is made of smoke-colored 
iffon over an old-gold lining with em- 
broidered revers, turn-over collar, shoul- 
der pieces, and buttons. The embroidered 


terial as the skirt, the 
being on the same tone. 


using 


pieces are made of smoke-colored cloth, 
with a rather heavy gold net over the 
cloth, the embroidery being done over both 


net and cloth. The net should have a rather 
open mesh to be effective, and the work is 
done with heavy in either old-gold 
or the same color as the foundation. The 
chiffon is laid in pleats about an inch wide, 
underneath a short way down to 
hold them in place. At the waist line, a 


floss, 


tacked 
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AN EMBROIDERED CHIFFON WAIST 


lap, about three inches deep, is finished at 
The 


the edges and falls over 
ruffle is of smoke-colored chiffon. 


the girdle. 


Che embroidery over the net, on the 
buttons, revers, collar, ete., is done in 
simple long and short stitch, the stitches 
leing kept rather loose. The dots are 
solid. 

The next is of mauve-colored chiffon, 


over a mauve silk lining with white dots. 
lhe dots show faintly through. The chitfon 
is in fine tucking, the sleeves, and 
ccllar, with a knife-pleated ruffle, an inch 
and a half wide, at the edge of the em- 
hbroidered cloth collar, and back edge of 
culls, extending nearly to the elbow. The 
embroidered collar and cuffs are of mauve 


bodice, 


cloth with the design carried out in the 
round silk braiding. It comes in about 


thickness of soutache and gives a little 
heavier appearance. ‘The braid is laid over 
the design, as the work is being done, and 
iustead of sewing it down, as one would 
with soutache, it is to be couched on 
With rather heavy embroidery silk. The 
braid is effective if of a slightly lighter or 
darker shade than the foundation, the 
embroidery silk being the same shade. A 
row of the couched-on braid goes around 
all edges where the material has been 
turned in and basted first. 

The third waist is made of finely tucked 
chiffon, the tucks of the sleeves running 
lengthwise. The chiffon is of gray-blue, 
with a soft green silk lining. 

Fine net, tucked, the same shade of 
blue, forms the collar, yoke, and tight-tit- 


ting cuffs. The embroidered bands are 





CHIFFON OVER A DOTTED SILK 


the 
linen 


made either of material matching 
skirt, or of a very heavy soft-mesh 


in a slightly lighter shade. ‘The two nar- 
row front ends, about three-quarters of 
an inch wide, yoke and shoulder pieces, 


about an inch and a half wide, are in one 
piece, the yoke extending around the back 
and fastening with the bodice. 

The work used in decorating this blouse 


is really not embroidery, but a series of 
rows of outlining and French knots, 
with white pearl buttons, fastened on 


at intervals as shown, by bringing the 


twisted floss, which is used for the out- 
lining up through the holes and down 
through the material over the edge of 
the button. ‘Two colors of floss are 
used, blue, slightly darker than the 
shade of blue of the foundation, and 
green the color of the lining. The out- 
lining is blue on the outside, green the 


row, and the French knots made of 
A loop of green 


inner 
the two colors together. 
and a loop of blue are used in each hole 
of the buttons. 

In every where the design 
broidered on the cloth, as in these waists, 
it is wise to baste a foundation of white 
muslin, not too heavy, on the under 
to keep the material smooth while work- 


case is em- 


side 


ing. In cases where bands or pieces are 
embroidered, the muslin is cut out the 
sume size as the piece. ‘The embroidery 
designs and the waist patterns are for 


























A GRAY AND GREEN WAIST 


sale by the Bazar. ‘The prices are given 
in the pattern advertisement column. 

The numbers are 307, 308, and 309, and 
the embroidery designs are numbers 463, 
464, and 465. 
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THE HOUSEWIPFE is a bright, en 


The Housewife Complete Stencil Outfit 


and One Year’s Subscription to 
THE HOUSEWIFE for $1.00 





HE woman who from lack of time or skill cannot e mbroide ror paint will find she 

kinds of beautiful and useful articles with this outfit. 
were made especially for us and were selected because of their 
THe Housewire Stencil Outfit consists of six special Housewirt 
cardboard, size 3 in. x 6 in., six tubes of standard colors, four thumbtacks with s 
bristle brushes and complete directions on how to mix and apply the colors to g 
a large 16-page catalogue containing 100 original stencil designs, 


still can makeJall 
‘he six designs which accompany the outfit 
adaptability to all kinds of practical 
tencils of prepared oiled 
olid brass heads, two 


vet the best results, and 





tertaining monthly magazine contain 
ing many good, wholesome serial and 
short stories and helpful articles of un 
questioned merit presented in an inter 
estingly instructive manner. Itis the 
largest and best magazine for women 
published at a popular price, and has 
been recognized as theforemost Wom 
en’s Household Magazine by hun 
dreds of thousands of readers through 
out the land for the last twenty-four 
years. Each number has enough good 
matter to keep up the interest from 
one issue to another. A magazine 
the arrival of which the woman looks 
forward to each month with that in 
terest and joy which comes with the 
knowledge that a dear friend will pay _ 
her a pleasant visit 


i MARCH 





TTHE HOUSEWIFE 





In addition to the many well-illu 
trated serial and short stories, there 
are just enough helpful department 
such as 


NEEDLEWORK 

NEW FASHIONS 
MOTHER’S REALM 
HOUSEHOLD HELPS 
COOKING CLASS 
TALKS ON HEALTH 
LESSONS IN ECONOMY 
EDITORIAL OUTLOOK 








Send all remittances by P.O, 


THE HOUSEWIFE, 


Mone) 








We will send THE HOUSEWIFE to any address for one 
year and the Complete Stencil Outfit prepaid for $1.00 


Order 


58 Duane Street, 


SOCIAL CIRCLE 


Bank Draft or Registered Letter, to 


NEW YORK 














AMASCUS 


Tempered Steel 


SAFETY PIN 


», Goes through 
5 shirt band 
and corset 

















On account of 
its temper and 
sharpness the 
Damascus is the 


easiest safety pin to 
insert, especially into 
stiff, thick fabrics, Get 
samples and prove it. Six 
Easier than sizes ; three finishes. 
a needle 
and does The SAFETY 
not bend PIN 











Not so penetrating as the Damascus, 
but preferred by thousands of nurses 
Seven 


mothers for infants’ 
Positively rustproof, 


by Pins 
fabric 


and 
sizes, 


use, 


Guard on 
Saves t 


if you 


“mention your deateo’e name. 


OAKVILLE CO.,377-G Broadway, New York 





Trade-Mark 





Vref. 1. Hubert’s 


MALVINA 


** The Oue Keliable Beautifier” 
Positively removes Freckles, 
Sunburn, and all imperfec- 


. = 
tions of the skin, and p 

POA, vents wrinkles. ' Does no 

merely cover up, but eradt 


¥ cates them. Hwlving 
Lotion and Lehthyol 
Soup should be us a in 7 
nectionwith Malvina Cream, 
, Or Sent px patent 

Cream, 

2c. Send tor 











The 


crowning aitribute of lovely woman 
is Cleanliness 





Naiad Dress Shield 


Supreme in 
Beauty! Quality! Cleanliness! 


Possesses two important and exclusive features. 
It does not deteriorate with age and fall to pow 
der in the dress—can be easily and quickly 
sterilized by immersing in boiling water for a 
few seconds only. At the stores, or sample pair 
on receipt of 25 cents. 
THE C, E. CONOVER CO.,, Mfrs. 
101 Franklin St., New York 


Hair Like This is the Crown- 
ing Glory of Man or Woman 


it yours? Are hair tro 
ivertaking you ¢ if 

bald or near bald ; when your 
hairs falling faded or dying 
when dandruff begins to get 


















ubles 


h ' sed 
Lorrimer’s Excelsior PRE E by prepaid m ail a trial 
Hair Tonte let me send you upply ofthis remarkable 


1 
CHAR. Ki EEN 
y A 


treatment Write today to W M. 
Lorrimer Inatitute, Dept 


Pres't, 
Mury lund, 





KLEINERT 
Fane 








Sigh C 


WARRANTED 


DRESS SHIELDS 
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La garde 
But 
Young eopie wes" 
* The 
tween 
HarPer’s HANDY BOOK FOR GiRLs | 9 the ~ 
“ Ase, 
Edited by Anna Parimly Paret a 4 
) eat 
A book for the forme 
girl of to-day. yield 
The editor has Aelici 
P - oT ¥: re > Science nsulted many Geer 
HE circumstances which brought up the subject. “ Almost every The Girl on the Advanced Science mug pro: and t 
} led to the making of one gets the garden fever at some time in of Agriculture As Applied to the Home ous departments picke 
* the Girl’s garden are of life—I once had a wild ambition to rush Garden,” the Boy grinned. But the Girl and has used the Th 
. ‘ _” : . ail ines : init tn « 7 , ren ¢ wide facilities of 
# no importance to any one out and make things grow. Besides, the did not regard this as worthy even a meee om Bw “pla 
else, but the action of a Girl will have a lot of time on her hands glance. Z ZAR. The book ms the 
young person who had this summer, you know, and it will be In due course the plot of ground was starts from the : aii 
for several years regular- a great deal better for her to be potter- broken up, the Brother, still protesting at ter a an 
ar youre A ‘ sus : - . ne plan is then * = 
\ ace P ; 4 ‘ ame P » G e , y ‘ ost. ef- I 
ly adorned the most popular summer re- ing about cutdoors than lying in a ham at the Girl's folly, doing this most = carried through- strin 
sorts in suddenly replacing golf-sticks mock all day, as I very much suspect will fectively with a four-pronged spade, Gut the home. plant 
and tennis-racquets with hoes and rakes, be your program. We will break up working into the soil at the game time The nese wa a= a 
and who, instead of propelling a canoe her ground, and then let her amuse her- the liberal supply of natural fertilizer cons Ge ae nine 
over many miles of river devotes her _ self in her own way. Of course, she will which had _ been scattered broadeast. The third part explains a very extensive iia 
: Much to his disgust, he had been forced variety of needle and fancy work, gift- the 
to wait until the ground was thoroughly making, and outdoor amusements. li 
dry before proceeding to this work. (Uniform with “ Harper's Practical Books Fy pres 
“Yes,” the Girl agreed. “I know you 7” or Boys ) P Sobran 
want to do it while the soil is nice and Fully Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.75 =| bush 
soft and wet. ‘That would be fine. All eee BS colid 
wae i F _ These three books are suitable for children from wy 
>» ars ) 
the rest of the season, and for years t io ie 20 snare, Mm yvines 
come, as a result, after every rain, that 3 


soil would get as hard as asphalt, and LITTLE MISS FALES. By Emilie _“ 


. . uti = ow 
about as useful for gardening purposes. Benson Knipe and Alden Arthur pr 
I am the General—you are only a private, Knipe. ; \ 

22se reme op 12? * a 4 
ple aoe oe mber! ’ This is the story of the success gained m= tree 
“ Yes, we are only privates; take your by the good-humor, pluck, and native wit ner ¢ 
orders like a man,” the Father suggested. of a little girl who was named John Fales. deat 
» hs en j ~ssed. ¢ vas, with the Her widowed mother was not well-to-do, " 
He had been impressed, and was ” but her relatives were wealthy. Little marl 
little wheel-plough, laying off long, Miss Fales thought “she ought to have , whic 
straight rows. “ These rows, for instance. been born a boy.” e- 
I had always thought that garden things With romney Color. Post 8vo, : 5 im 
: : , $1.2 ss 
were raised in beds, but—” On, $1.25 : 
* You have been a very nice private, and A HOLIDAY WITH THE BIRDS. 
ave bee inking of promoting you to . § 
I have been thinking of pr eo By Jeannette Marks and Julia ; 
be a corporal, so don’t go and spoil it Moody 3 
a . . 5 
all,” the Girl warned. “ Rows are bet- : iw se ; i 
ter than beds. You can work them bet- Story-told Science. Three children go f 





swimming, picnicking, berrying, sailing, 














ter. Beds allow all the moisture to drain motor-boating, taking breakfast out-of. b 
i . : . . a 

away from the plants, being elevated.” doors, and having altogether the jolliest 3 
“ Sister certainly has vecome emphatic,” romps. It is on such occasions that they i 


ON TWO SIDES THE WOODS MADE A COOL DARK BACKGROUND see the birds—just by keeping their eyes 


the Brother remarked, proceeding with his pen, as other children muay—-and tearn 3 
‘ ‘ . — rhs > a »livere rie . atte 73 1 re \ 
energy to pushing a little wheeled plough, not accomplish anything, but it will help spading, while the Girl delivered a brief their habits, with the help of grown folks 
snerg =e * 5 . re « v=}  : y c y > » 
should have some explanation her through the summer, and maybe next — lecture on the Advantages of Thorough who know to tell them. 


: ae , With Frontispiece in Color and Drawings 
, ee . : . away somewhere -reparé of the Soil. “ For you must a —— 
There are in the Girl’s family only her year we can let her go away somewhere. Preparation of the $ : Cloth, 75 cents. 


brother and her father—who looks so In the meanwhile the Girl, oblivious to know that it will be impossible to stir 








young that he is generally taken for an- the Brother’s scorn and the Father’s the soil under the roots of the plants By the same Authors : 
af é a bectat a . s i 3 -] P 
pane ’ ae sy resided for manv smile rg ngaged in an extensive cor- after they have sprouted, it must be thor- , 
other brother—and they resided for many smiles, was — aged i are hl lverized before vou do any LITTLE BUSYBODIES. Illustrated. . 
moons in a modern clift-dwelling, the rent respondence with seed-houses, fertilizer- oughly pu — LEX 7 ee Post 8vo, Cloth 75¢ of ¢ 
of which habitation was in exact inverse manufacturers, and the Department of planting. Please remember that,” she - 2 , + tae hate 
rati the » of the rooms. One Feb- Agriculture. Every mail brought dozens — concluded. _ Five wic e-awake children and a holiday of t 
ania bag sg , a ‘a rs’ lletins and “T will. I will have cause to remember life of good times give the story-setting, 
ruary day the father came home some- of catalogues, Farmers Bu etins am ms ls g ¢ . —o on thak on oud ened oo mie ok ee 
what white of face, but, as usual, cheerful. garden magazines, all of w'ich she read it,” he assured her, regarding his blis- he was having a “lesson.” But as a re- gro 
“You know what the market did to- with much, if sometimes misdirected, tered hands. He had scorned the Girl’s sult the species and life habits of each ona 
day. Girl?” he esked, indicating some zeal common-sense suggestion of using an old insect are made clear and real. ae 
ay, ' es ’ ‘ € » * * ~ ~ Tea earner 
flaring headlines in the evening paper. pair of kid gloves. ssi 
The Girl nodded It would take too long to These three Seats ave suitable for children of sum 
he G ° . all = » 2 and over 
“It went ‘Smash!’” she suggested. tell in detail just how the ove saa 
“So did I,” her father agreed, some- Girl’s ease er HOW AMERICANS ARE GOV- 
j { smili over intormation ean re e ° 4 — 
a en aa ae found in geet abundance ERNED in Nation, State, and City. 
It was the Girl’s suggestion that they reat @ danc i . 
take the small house with the half-acre where the Girl found it, in 3y Crittenden Marriott, Author 
at grounds in the extreme edge of the the catalogues, the Farmers’ of ‘‘ Uncle Sam’s Business,” etc. 
ne ; 7 = © © > y; , ‘ rT 
suburb, the rent of which was something Bulletins, and the garden With an Introduction by Dr. = 
less than one-third of what had been paid magazines. Suffice it to say James Sullivan, Principal ot 
ss « « € «< P . 2 i: . 4 ts j = 
for the apartment in the cliff-house. that the Girl was wise with the Boys’ High School, Brook- - 
The place was decidedly dreary in the wisdom of an _ ancient lyn. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25. li 
appearance when they first inspected it tryick-gardener, which means The plan and methods of American 
nee : ly See ce that she simply used good government, national, state, and city, is stots 
sis * oon —_ = man a oe iudement and was willing to told with simplicity and interest of style. gets 
“Ugh! Is this country? I thought judg . a 5 ' Practical powers of the government are 
flowers and things grew in the country,” act on the theory that the explained over tariff, coimage, railways, Kel 
the Brother protested, turning up his coat experts of the Department of trusts, post-office, etc.; such problems a 
: ‘: Acric 2 her au- as those of the Inter-State Commerce i 
-ollar Agriculture and other au ; oF - 
collar ‘ aioe mgs é 4 ae Commission, the question of rebates, and Jar 
“As a rule, they do, especially the thorities knew ee the relations of trusts to the public are 
first of March; this place has been neg- gardening than she did. She defined. Topical questions follow the 
‘ ‘ , : aninite -hapters W 
lected sadly,” the Girl informed him in made no attempt to have chapters. 5 


extra-early vegetables, but 


waited until the peach trees AN EXPLORER’S ADVENTURES ~ 


a kindly tone. She turned a critical eye 























upon a plot of sodden earth, scattered ~ 
over which were many dead weeds. Cu- were in blossom before plant- IN TIBET. By A. Henry Sav- - + 
riously she felt of the youth’s swelling ing her pease, spinach, onions, age Landor. * 
biceps. ; and beets, and the oak tuts A narietive for the young based on the the 
“Does Brother think,” she hinted, were opening before the seeds author's larger volume, In the Forbidden a 
“that. if Sister should, on a nice, mild of turnips and corn and the Land oe sney ¢ this pew \ 
Paths s : oe all : mania : journey—the first to be mude in the lanc no 
spring day, put a spade in Brother’s tomato plants pair put into that was then forbidden to strangers— is mo 
strong hand, Brother could spade up that the ground. She _ waited here retold for young people. 
plot of ground for Sister?” for the bloom of } the Illustrated from Photographs and Draw- : 
“Oh, say, Sister,” he protested, “ you blackberry before plariting ings made by the Author. Crown 8vo, fi 
don’t mean to say that you are going to beans, okra, squash, cucum- Cloth, $1.50 C 
. ~ pe a if 
try to grow roses and things! Why, I ber and cantaloupe. In two 14 
t . ’ s : | 
know a fellow whose father raises roses, small matters only did the MAKING GOOD. Stories of Golf } 
and he has spent thousands of dollars, SUCH AS CANNOT BE BOUGHT IN MARKETS Girl indicate any originality. and other Outdoor Sports. (Har- 1 
and has hothouses that cover blocks, and One of these was in connec: per’s Athletic Series. ) By F. H. i 
every year, the fellow says, his father is “It is all very simple,” she one day tion with her string-beans and English Spearman, van Tassel Sutphen, : 
almost crazy because he hasn’t been able announced with the air of a demonstrator pease, the other with Lima-beans. Poultney Bigelow, and others. f 
to get a bloom just one shade lighter jn a department store. “A successful Very early in the season, before the Stories to thrill and satisfy boys—and ! 
. ° , = ° c ac > 7, Oe , s 
pink than those he has already. Honest, garden is the result of good seed, com- buds began to open, she had led her army most - as ~ ee ae eee page ed f 
+s ° ’ 7 st thi rs e ° s i wr ost surrounded atmosphere of out-of-doors, anc e k 
Sis, you don’t want to start anything | mon sense, and continuous attention. to the woods which almost s : wholesome excitement that comes from 
like that! There is no need of large areas, or for the place, and superintended the cutting contest. 
= %. ” es s Fd .. - ™ a 4 ‘ > 7 ag r f _ 
“TI won’t,” the Girl assured him, smil hard work. For a small garden a horse of a large number of bushes—oak and limetrated. same, Clot, 60 conte 








ing, but he was evidently disturbed. is not in the slightest degree essential, blackgum, selecting those with many 
“Oh, let her alone,” the Father re- when one has-a Brother to spade up the branches. The majority of the bushes HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
marked, tolerantly, one day when the Boy ground in the first place.” 2 cut were about five feet high, a dozen 
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were stout saplings of twelve feet in 
height. 

‘Sis is erazy—poor Sister!” the Brother 
vroaned, aS he lugged a bush toward the 
garden-plot. 

But she wasn’t. On the contrary, she 
was working out a very ingenious scheme. 
The small bushes were “planted” be- 
tween two rows in which had been placed 
the seed of a climbing variety of English 
pease, and seven weeks later the pea-vines, 
eatching the branches of the bushes, had 
formed a solid hedge, which every day 
yielded a bountiful supply of the most 
delicious of all vegetables, really fresh 
and tender pease, which could be readily 
picked without bending over. 

The larger saplings had also been 
“planted” firmly, in 


For earliest tomatoes she had grown 
plants in a box placed near a sunny win- 
dow, transferring the vines to the out-of- 
doors as soon as all danger of frost had 
disappeared—for the later crop the sets 
were grown in a well-fertilized bed in a 
corner of the garden, the transplanting 
being done on cloudy days. Each plant, 
after it had taken firm root, was tied up 
with tape to a stake set firmly into the 
earth, in order that the tomatoes might 
not come in contact with the ground and 
thereby ripen unevenly, or, if the season 
should prove wet, decay on the side next 
the earth. In the case of each vegetable 
old, natural fertilizer was given preference 
over chemical preparations. The tools 
used were a small wheeled plough; a 





HARPER’S BAZAR 


shelling and sorting dry beans, the even- 
ing paper spread on her lap. 

“You know what the market did to- 
day, Girl?” he asked. 

“It went ‘Smash!’” she suggested. 

“So did the other crowd,” he agreed, 
somewhat grimly. “I will go to-morrow 
and see if our same apartment can be 
had. You have been a brave Girl, and | 
doubt if I could have won out if it had 
not been for your encouragement. I know 
how hard it has been for you, but I 
think everything will be all right now; 
you can go away as usual next summer, 
and we can move back into town right 
away.” 

“ But—but I don’t want to go away 
next summer, and I don’t want to move 

back into town. Oh, 


” 





the same manner as 
those for the pease, 
an about them 
string-beans were 
planted. These beans, 
also being of a run- 
ning variety, soon be- 
gan to twine about 
the stalk of the sap- 
ling, and then to 
spread along the 
branches, until each 
bush was a cone of 
solid green. These 
vines continued to 
grow and to bear un- 
til killed by the frost 
of autumn. 

\ large dead cherry 
tree stood in one cor-— 
ner of the garden, and 
about this the Girl 
made a rich bed, in 
which she planted the 
seeds of climbing 
Lina beans. Before 








I ecouldn’t possibly 
leave my garden, 
now that [ have real- 
ly learned how to 
grow things, and we 
couldn’t possibly eat 
market vegetables 
after this summer, 
and I’ve saved all my 
own seed for next 
year, and | wanted 
this winter to get my 
ground into really 
good condition, 
and—” 

The Girl was very 
near tears, and the 
Father hastened to 
reassure her. 

“Of course not!” 
he agreed. “ Have 
you give up your 
garden? The idea!” 

“IT should say 
not!” the Brother re- 
marked, he having 








the end of thé season, 
the handsome vines 
had elambered to the 
top of the tree, thirty feet, completely cov- 
ering it, and these vines, like the 
string-beans, bore until killed by the 
frost. 

rhroughout the summer and early fall 
the Girl drew on her garden for vege- 
tables, such vegetables as cannot be 
bought in the market at any price, for 
they were gathered while still damp with 
dew, and when prepared tor the table 
they still had all their native delicious 
freshness. 

by using “early” and “ late” varieties 
of corn and by successive plantings at 
intervals of about two weeks, the supply 
of this favorite vegetable was made con- 
tinuous, the later plantings being on the 
ground from which the earlier English pea- 
vines had been removed. ‘The time during 
which the Girl served tender, green pease 
was also extended over almost the entire 
summer by sugcessive plantings and the 
suceess of her plan of hedge-like growing. 


THE GIRL’S GARDEN IN ITS PRIME 


four-pronged spade; a light hoe; a broad- 
bladed hoe, for keeping down the weeds; 
and an ordinary tin watering-pot, from 
which a death-dealing shower of Paris- 


green solution fell upon the army of po-- 


tato bugs that attempted an invasion. 

Nor did the Girl do anything that might 
have been called hard work. She was 
used to open-air exercise, and found that 
her garden required continuous attention 
rather than labor—the soil required con- 
stant shallow cultivation with a garden 
hoe, or the little labor-saving wheeled 
push-plough. The Girl, justly, has always 
been proud of the appearance of her hands, 
and gloves protected them from the slight- 
est injury. 

It was a day in early November, when 
the frost had finally wilted the last head 
of lettuce and the late crop of pease was 
a pleasant memory, that the Father came 
home, somewhat white of face, but smil- 
ing. He found the Girl busily engaged in 


come into the room in 
time to hear his 
Father’s remark. 
“ Why, 1 think a garden is just great!” 
“Oh, you do!” the Girl said, seathingly. 
“From the way you eat my corn and 
tomatoes and lettuce, | should think you 
did! But | notice that you much prefer tak- 
ing photographs of a garden to hoeing it.” 
“ My dear Sister,” the Brother retorted, 
“ you know not whereof you speak. First- 
ly, you allow your inordinate vanity to 
blind your reasoning powers. Would 1, 
a practical person, use up dozens of ex- 
pensive photographic plates taking pic- 
tures of a Girl of only ordinary looks, 
especially when that Girl is my Sister, 
without some deep motive? No. Most 
decidedly no. While you have toiled like 
the busy ant, in the sun, I have sat in 
the shade, contemplated, made notes, and 
taken photographs. Presently I shall pro- 
duce a large, attractive check from some 
appreciative magazine—” 
“Tf you just dare!” the Girl cried. 
He has dared. 








(Continued from page 379) 
the breast of Janet. She was close upon 
setting the match of resentment to the 
little heap and resurrecting its flame. 

* It’s too bad in Mother to treat us so!” 
she complained to Nell. “ 1 don’t see what 
gets into her!” 

“She’s old, dear,” excused the gentler 
Nell. “ That’s what’s ‘got into’ Mother 

you and I will be old, too, some day, 
Janny.” 

“ Well, I hope if we ever are, we'll be 
willing to—to—” 

“Have our pictures taken! I don’t 
know, I’m sure—likely as not I sha’n’t 
be! I’m a good deal like Mother—Janny, 
I was over there a minute ago. I carried 
Mother over some biscuits. She was in 
the sitting-room; I just peeked in. I 
wish you’d seen— You come over there, 
now, with me, Janny; maybe she hasn’t 
moved. You won’t think of a living 


MOTHER’S PICTURE 


thing but how sweet she is when you see 
Mother!” 

It was all that Janet thought of. The 
two sisters stood in the doorway, looking 
in together. They searcely stirred. Moth- 
er, in the chair she loved best, because it 
had been Father’s chair, sat and rocked 
slowly in the twilight. A single faint 
finger of rosy light left from the sunset 
appeared to have felt about in the gloom 
for Mother’s face, and to touch it lovingly. 

Mother’s face was quietly happy, as 
if her thoughts pleased her. She did not 
look tired, but contented, “* between day- 
light and dark,” to rest and be idle. She 
might have been remembering the baby’s 
picture she had helped to take, or, per- 
haps, the long hunt for the right lining 
for the log-cabin quilt, and how pretty 
it was when she found it. Or Mother 
was thinking, it might be, of Father, 
and the babies of a long time ago—which- 


ever, whatever, her thoughts were pleas- 
ant ones to think, between daylight and 
dark, rocking in Father’s chair. 

The sisters moved nearer, without 
sound or interruption of Mother’s medita- 
tion. Their plump, prosaic, middle-aged 
hands had_ instinetively sought each 
other’s. They were both thinking of the 
same thing—of what a beautiful picture 
Mother made. The sweet unconsciousness 
and the dearness of it was, at the mo- 
ment, a throbbing pain in their souls; 
they could searcely bear it. 

“If we could only take it now!” 
breathed Janet, tinily. 

“Hush! Wait, dear!” Nell whispered. 
“If we wait long enough never to 
forget—” 

They waited a little, and then drew 
back into the deeper shadow and went 
away. They had “taken” their picture 
of Mother. 




























































The ‘* Baby Cariole ” 
ible and easily 
form. No 
Nothing to 
get out of order or repair 


quired to set up. 


Baby’s Safe 
and Happy 





HE“Baby Cariole’ isachild’s 
bed, a playroom, a carriage. 
Covered with silver- finish 
screen-—insect and animal proof. 
Easily moved from room to room, 
about the summer porch or over 


Baby Cariole 


Patented 


can be used as a playroom by 
older children, keeping them off 
draughty floors, out of mischief 
and away from harm. 

Easily converted into a bassinet 
by raising adjustable bottom. 


easily propelled. 
wire springs ; 
Frame is strong, 
White 
nickel trimmings 


Height from floor, 29 inches; width, 
length, 40 inches. 


Send for Illustrated Booklet Z. 
THE EMBOSSING COMPANY 
Albany, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of “ Toys that Teach” 

















ing, Comforting. 





BABIES REVEL IN IT! 
Mennen’s Sorated Talcum Toilet Powder. Sooth- 
Allays irritation. 
Preventschafing. For Mother's use also. 
Substitutes rob you. 
Sample box fo: 2c 

Sold for 25¢ Everywhere or by Mail 
Gerhard Mennen Co., 


stamp. 

















Save the Price 
of a New Suit 


There’s many a good day’s wear 
inthat last season’s suit of yours. 
Arisa ani re- 
move the objectionable gloss, 
Makes an old garment look new. 


motion of the 


risa causes hundreds of 
tiny hooks to prick up and comb 
the nap of the cloth—just like the 
big “napper” machines used i 
That’s the secret, 
Any one can remove the 
spot with it. 
Never gets out of order. 
in silver or stamps 
today—try it yourself Satis- 
faction guaranteed or your 
0 Agents wanted, 
RISA CO. 
113 Broad St., Boston, Mass, 
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ENLARGED JOINTS 


ACHFELDT’S 
“PERFECTION” TOE SPRING 


orm at night without inconvenience, with 
appliances for d 
approval, money refunded if not as repre 


USE MY IMPROVED INSTEP ARCH SUPPORTER 


for “Flat Foot” and broken-down instep. 
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Relieved and Cured 
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Tell me your foot tr 
I will ease your FEET € 
foot. Full particulars and advice free in plain sealed envelope. 
T, Foot Spectaliat, 
168 West 284 Street, N. ¥. 
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tatting you 
need not limit yourself 
to either the cotton or 
linen thread, but you can 
use any color silk or 
silkateen and design, the 
edgings, or 
desired. 
only 
excep- 


N making 





daintiest 





collar or waist 
tatting are not 
especially handsome, but are 

tional in their design. ‘The cost is prac- 
tically nothing, for they are made of the 
ordinary cotton thread No. 24. The 
double stitches are abbreviated d.s. and 


braid for the 


These designs of 


the single stitches s. s. 


COLLARS TRIMMED WITH TATTING 
Directions for insertion.—This insertion 
is made with one thread. It is a series of 
similar rings, each ring containing 12 
d.s. with a picot between every 3 d.s., 
fastening the first picot of each ring to 
the last picot of the ring before; also 
fasten the thread around the neck of each 
ring to hold firm, leaving enough thread 
each time so it will not draw before be- 
vinning the next ring. 


A DUTCH COLLAR WIIH TATTING 


Directions for edging.—This edging con- 
sists of two distinet rows, and in each row 
two threads are used. For the first row 
make a ring having five picots—the two 
side picots and the three picots at the 
top of ring for sewing to the collar; 
make 3 d.s. at the beginning and end of 
ring, 2 d.s. between the picots and side 
picots, and 1 d.s., 1 s.s. between the three 
Now make a chain having six 
d.s., 1 s.s., between each 


top picots 
picots with 1 
picot, and 2 d.s. at the beginning and end 
of chain; draw up a little to a semicircle, 
and repeat a ring as you previously made, 
fastening the first picot to the last picot 
of the first ring. Continue chain and 
ring until you have the desired length. 
For the second row fasten the thread in 
the middle picot of the first chain made 
in the first row, and make a chain con- 
taining four picots having 1 d.s., 1 s.s., 
between each picot and 2 d.s. at the be- 
knot and 
make a ring with five picots having 1 d.s., 


ginning and end chain; tie a 


1 s.s., between each picot, and 2 d.s. at the 
beginning and end of ring; fasten thread 
around the neck of ring; make another 
chain of four picots as before, and fasten 
in the middle of picot of the following 
chain of the first Continue chain 
and ring until the second row is complete. 

The trimming of this collar is made 
with one thread. The edging has two 
distinct similar rings, with a 
thread for a cross-bar. The ring has five 
picots—the two side picots and the three 


row. 


rows of 


A PRETTY TURN-OVER COLLAR 


picots at the top of ring. Make 3 d.s., 
then a side picot 2 d. s., and then the 
three top picots having 1 d.s., 1 s.s., be- 
tween each, 2 d.s., then the other side 


picot, 


it long enough to make the cross-bar be- 
tween the two rows of rings; turn and 
make a similar ring, leaving the thread 
the same length as the other cross-bar 
and make another ring as before, fasten- 
ing the first picot. to the last picot of the 
ring before, ete. 

The corner piece-—First make a three- 
leaf clover, each ring or leaf of clover 
containing six picots having 1 d.s., 1 s.s., 
between each picot and 3 d.s. at the be- 
ginning and end of ring, fastening the 
first picot of second ring to the last picot 
of the first ring, and in like manner fasten 
the third ring to the second. Do not 
break the thread. Now make a small 
ring where the stem of clover would be— 
a ring having three picots with 1 d.s., 1 
s.s., between each picot, and 2 d.s. at the 
beginning and end of ring: fasten the 
thread in the first picot of the first leaf 
of clover; now leave the thread the same 
length as the cross-bar of the edging and 
make another ring having five picots with 
1 d.s.. 1s. s., between each picot, and 3 d.s, 
at the beginning and end of ring, joining 
the first picot of this ring to the last picot 
of the ring before: leave the thread the 
same length as before and fasten in the 
next picot of clover leaf. In like manner 
make four rings about each leaf of the 
clover and one small one fastened in the 


vertex of éach angle formed by the leaves. | 


The rosette in the middle consists of six 
rings, each ring containing 12 d.s.; tie 
thread after the third ring to hold to- 
gether. 


piece in the back of the collar is made up 
of two pieces similar to the corner piece 
joined. 








LESS WEIGHT 


Dear Epiror, Visiting a 
number of exclusive shops in New York, 


I was deeply impressed by the great bulk 


Recent lv on 


and weight of the models offered for in- 
spection. 
in most instances these hats will be worn, 
if worn at all, for hours at a time, either 


When one stops to consider that 


during the heating function of a formal 
luncheon, 01 
spent in the vitiated atmosphere of an 
afternoon refrain 
from the question, What is the physical 
effect of these beautiful burdens?  Fortu- 
‘nately, the matter seems forever settled as 
regards the theatre, but there still remain 
the lengths of the church 
numerous social functions where head-gear 
is expected, and the interminable span of 
the morning lecture to consider. 


throughout the long hours 


rece ption, one eannot 


service, the 


Naturally, women wish to wear their 
hats, sinee they have yielded to the seduc- 
tion of their beauty and paid the price; 
and this applies particularly to the hat 
or bonnet which supplies the finishing 
touch to a “costume” where all is in 
harmony. 

Out of eleven models 1 examined, not 
one single example failed to be a burden 
to the hand. What, then, might we ex- 


IN MILLINERY 


pect the effect to be not only on the hair | 
but on the brain, sensitive and helpless | 


The least we 
ean ask, it would seem. would be that the 


beneath a crushing weight ? 


designers and makers would conduce to | 


our comfort and health by a more 
judicious selection of materials and the 
use of less weighty trimmings, and less 
exaggerated shapes. 

Silk velvet of the best quality is never 
heavy, nor are fine ostrich feathers. The 


weight we object to is produced, nine 


times out of ten, by what we might term | 


the “technicality ” of the hat. The use- 
less and countless shirrings, groupings, 
and clusterings which in the main are 
lost to the casual eye, the heaping of 
feathers, and the unnecessarily generous 


use of folds, buckles, and garnitures of | 


various kinds, are responsible for the 
weight in the aggregate. 

let the artists, laboring so willingly 
for our adornment, take this suggestion 
to heart. When with the beginning of a 
new season their 
veiled to a waiting world, may we have 
less to carry and more to be thankful for. 

MINNiE Ferris HAUENSTEIN. 
BuFFALO, New York. 


and lastly the 3 d.s.; draw up the | 
ring, but do not fasten the thread; leave | 


Leave the end thread long enough | 
to sew in the middle with a needle. The | 


lovely models are un- 
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A REMARKABLE NEW NOVEL BY 
THE AUTHOR OF “THE INNER SHRINE” 


The WILD OLIV 


AT LAST IT IS NOW 
READY IN BOOK FORM 





HE WILD 
OLIVE. is 


a story in a new 


HE WILD 

OLIVE has 
the same remark- 
able —_ qualities 
which made the 
author’sprevious 
novel, The In- 
ner Shrine, the 
most widely 
read and talked- 
of book of its 
year. Asa serial 
in Harper's 
Magazine, The 
Wild Olive has 
called forth an 
unusual number 
of letters written 
in terms of al- 


setting, a story 
that grips the 
reader from the 
first chapter—a 
story of great 
vigor and charm. 
The scene opens 
in the Adiron- 
dack wilderness, 
with a fugitive 
from __ justice, 
young and a 
gentleman, run- 
ning through the 
woods at night. 
Lookingthrough 
a cottage win- 
dow, he recog- 
nizes the judge 
who condemned 
him — innocent 
—for murder. A girl's form 
outside beckons him to follow. 
She leads him to a shack and 
there provides him with 
shelter, food, and safety dur- 
ing the days he is pursued. 
The girl is the judge’s 
ward, whose youth has 
been shadowed by a 
stain upon her birth— 
hence her sympathy 

for an outcast. 
The story rushes 
on, carrying the 


mostextravagant 
praise and de- 
lighted interest. 
The book, which 
is now ready, 
contains many diverting inci- 
dents of the story not permitted 
by the exigencies of serial 


publication. 


It is, above all, a straight 
human unbroken 
in suspense, bright with 


dialogue, with 


story, 


tense 
Splendidly 


emotion. Illustrated 
The title is quoted by 


re Lucius 
from St. Paul— And Slacheodk 
thou, being a wild 
olive-tree ’’—an al- 
lusion to the hero- 


Post 8vo, Cloth, 
$1.50 


youth into re- 
habilitated man- 
hood and the 
ure, apart from girl to the 
the cultivated height of 
trees of the emotional 
orchard — sacrificeand 
triumph, 


ine’s origin, which 
her, a 
growth of nat- 


places 


HENRY E. BARNES, JR 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR AT LAW 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 


April 29, 1910 


Messrs. Harper & Bros., 

New York City. 
Gentlemen :— 

Allow me to add my word of 
appreciation to others that you 
are able to publish as fine a novel 
as ‘* The Wild Olive.’’ I must 
confess also that I subscribed to 
the Magazine because I wished 
to get the story, having read 
‘The Inner Shrine.”’ Now, 
however, I find that I enjoy the 
other parts of the Magazine 
nearly as much. I am a very 
busy man, but Harper’s does not 
remain long unread. 


Very truly yours, 
Frank H. Hinds. 


society. 


( Signed ) 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
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signs published with this 
number of the BAZAR in- 
cludes timely costumes of 
a conservative fashion 
which are likely to con- 
tinue in actual favor for 
ong time to come. Each of the models 
wn is suitable for a variety of ma- 
als or combinations of materials. Here 
some suggestions as 
the making up of 
se patterns. 
Pattern 508, the 
st design shown, is 
t of a linen or pon- 
overdress. It is, 
speaking, a 
worn 








yperly 
~ p dress to be 
over self-colored waists 
as to produce the 


pearance of a com- 
piete costume. If made 
in pongee or linen, 


écru waist of net or 
wn would harmonize 
th it perfeetly. If in 
ite cloth-finished ma- 
ial, in linen or crash, 
y lingerie waist will 
a suitable acecom- 
niment. Buttons 
-imilar to those in the 
lustration may 
a finish; or 


serve 
double 


rows of groups of 
smaller ones, frogs of 


ite cotton or silk, or 
olives, so covered, may 
be used. Of all these 
the white cotton olives 

e the newest. 

this made up 

black-and-white or 
in brown-and-white silk, 
with an underwaist of 
white, brown, or black 
‘t, would be decidedly 
smart. The pattern is 
ilso suitable for white, 
golden-brown, gray, or 
lune serge, for bril- 
intine, or for any 
cioth-finished 
in any of these fabrics 
the dress would be ideal 
for the limited summer 
liday wardrobe. As 
a garment for simple afternoon purposes 
would be effective if made in blue or 
ick taffeta, with self-colored embroidery 
eentre of the front and the 
ck, and embroidered buttons and belt 
match. Such a silk dress might be 
ombined, from time to time, with varied 
aists of net or lace wr chiffon, and so 
diversified would prove invaluable. 

Again, the possibilities of this pretty 
design are endless as an outing dress. 
Serge, mohair, cheviot—any summer suit- 
ng—might be trimmed with bands of 
taffeta or of messaline, or with a smart 
braid, with effective results. As a mourn- 
ing model, also, for summer wear pat- 
tern No. 508 is admirable. One pleasing 
combination of mourning materials in 
this design would be as follows: Make 
the waist of crépe, and the skirt and the 

nd portion of the waist of fine cheviot 
o of serge, and trim it with mourning 
olives or buttons; or, add crépe buttons 
with simulated buttonholes. With a dress 
of this sort a cool waist of black lawn, 
silk, or net may be worn and varied from 
time to time. 

Che girl’s school dress which is shown 
second represents another highly useful 
pattern. It is numbered 509 in our list. 
lhe pattern includes the forms for the 
underwaist and sleeves which are pictured 
in the illustration, but these may be dis- 
pensed with, and the outer portion may 
be made up as a separate slip to wear 
over shirtwaists or over those of sheer 
lawn or batiste. 

Primarily, this design is intended for 
dotted nets, dimities, challies, and soft 


dress 





No. 508. 


measure, 


ross the 


; readers are cautioned to sen 
order. Remittances may 


materigi, LINEN OR PONGEE OVERDRESS. 
Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, and 40 inches bust 


Price, 35 cents. 







ze of pattern desired, toge 
1 of postage stamps, postal n 









lawns; but any unstiffened fabric, such 
as lansdown, cashmere, foulard, or 
saline, would make up effectively on these 
too, would embroidery tloune- 
ings in lawn, and bordered mulls or mus- 
lins. The pattern includes the band trim- 
ming shown in the illustration, and this 
may be of taffeta or of messaline, either 
of which materials will combine fashion- 
ably with cashmere, voile, or challi, and 


mes- 


lines. So, 





GIRL’S SCHOOL DRESS OF 
DOTTED MUSLIN. No. 509. 
Sizes, 14 and 16 years. 
Price, 35 cents, 


both of which are now being combined 
with lawns and mulls; but, where a 
expensive garment is to be made up, plain 
colored Jawn bands may be set upon a 
floral or sprigged ground with excellent 
results. This year dresses of this order 
bands of vivid 


less 


are given green or of 





CHILD'S LINEN OR SERGE FROCK, No. 600. 
Sizes, 8, 10, and 12 years. 
Price, 25 cents. 


ther with full 
>, or check. 


BREAKFAST GOWN OF 
GREEN LAWN. 


Sizes, small, medium, and laige, 


, and State, legibly written. 
f special patterns see pattern 





sapphire, of chanticler red or of black, 
either of satin or of velvet, which ma- 
terials are set upon the thinnest of mus- 
lins. The latter, however, are likely to 
have a cashmere ground, with a ground 
soft gray, or blue or 


color of old-rose, 


tan. 


One of the most all-round useful gar- 
ments in the summer wardrobe is_ re- 
produced in pattern No. 510. This is 


suitable for pongee, in 
which material it 
would be charming for 
the very young girl. In 
pale blue or pink eash- 


mere with messaline 
belt and bows it will 
prove an ideal morn- 


ing gown for the young 
matron; or, made up in 
oft black satin, or in 
silk-finished 
or in these materials in 
a rich soft 
gray, it would prove ex- 
tremely distinguished 
for the elderly woman’s 
all-day 
Fashioned in white silk 


cashmere, 


brown or 


house dress. 
or cashmere, or in faint 
lv sprigged Freneh flan- 
nel, it would be an ad- 
mirable addition to the 
bride’s wardrobe. Yet 
these by no means ex- 
haust the 
of pattern No. 
With but varia- 
tion it would make a 
perfect cabin dress for 
the traveller; or for 
the 
ments which are so es- 
comfort 


where a long sleeping- 


possibilities 
510. 
slight 


‘slip-on” = gar- 





sential to 


car journey is to be 
taken. In thin, finely 
patterned flannel it 
would be highly useful 
in the mountains dur- 
ing the early morning 








hours at home: or, if 
made up in thin goods, 
it would prove a 
at the 
the country. 
Simplicity of 


boon 
No. 510 seashore or in 


Price, 35 cents. trim- 

ming will give this gar- 
ment its style if made up in dark silks for 
the matron. If made up in lighter fabric 
for the for the young girl, a 
dainty stitch of embroidery with perhaps 
a quaint silk one (cut 
from the pattern given in the tissue-paper 


bride, or 


a lace eollar, or 


model) edged with frills of silk or of 
Valenciennes, would add a_ desirable 


touch. 

Jack and front views are given of little 
girl’s dress pattern No, 600. This is de- 
signed in two materials, but the order of 
combining these is not 
trary. It may be may 
be the method of fastening. The buttons 
may be placed at the back, and the gar- 
ment under the left side of the 
This pattern is a useful one for 
the cut-down dress, for any number of 
combinations may be made in the ma- 
terial, according to the amount on hand. 
Just 
two serges in one costume. 


necessarily arbi- 


reversed, as also 


closed 


panel. 


now fashionable tailors are mixing 
They combine 
black serge pleatings, for example, with 
an upper corselet portion of a color, or this 
order is reversed. The self-helpful mother 
may safely apply a similar idea to the 
making up of the small girl’s dress in the 
Such a pattern as this 
may be pieced, if necessary, at a low belt 
line, and the concealed by a low 
loose belt: or, to a 


present season. 
seam 
dress combined of a 
plain upper and plaid pleated lower por- 
tion cuffs, collar, and buttons of plain silk 
or velvet may 
ples may also be applied to the combining 
of wash goods, checked and plain, colored 
and white. For ginghams and linen this 
is an excellent pattern. 


be added. These princi- 
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Sweeper gets under the tables, beds, couches, etc., 
thus saving the back and energies of the operator, 
which alone makes it an absolute necessity in 
every home. But consider its many other ad 
vantages and economies. Saves time, 
labor, health, rugs, carpets, draperies and 
furniture; reduces the work of sweeping 
95 per cent., brightens and cleanses your 
carpets and rugs as no corn broom can, 
confines all the dust, thereby promoting 
the sanitary condition of the home; anc 
finally consider its great economy, as it 
will last longer than fifty corn brooms, 























For sale by all the 
best trade. Prices 
$2.75 tu $6.50. 
The Bi | Sweeper 
makes a choice holi 
day or wedding gift. 
Order now of your 
dealer, send us the purchase 
slip within one week from date 
of purchase and we will send 
you a good quality Morocce 
leather card case with no 
printing on it. 
Ask for our free booklet. 
Address Di pt. % 
Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 











“THE STAR” 


e Asbestos Pad 


For Dining 
Tables 


\etibeetiiiiemstethe cn 


The original and patented 
Not an imitation 
The best Pad manufactured 


Dining ‘Table Dad. 


Asbestos of suffi 
cient thickness and weight to assure protes 

heat and moisture, 
covered with double faced cotton flannel to 


Made of a special grade of 
tion from damage by 


make it soft and noiseless 


‘ads and leaves made to fold to convenient 
size to lay away when not in use 

Doily, Chafing-dish and Platter Mats of same 
materials, size 5 to 18 inches, round, square, 
or oval 

Ask your dealer to show you the STAR Pad 

All Pads and Mats bear our trade-mark, “ Star.” 

Write for descriptive booklet, 

L. W. KERNEY @ CO. 
246 W. 62nd St. - CHICAGO, ILL. 





If your time is worth any- 
thing you can make a big 
saving by substituting Racine 
Feet (attachable) for that 
ball of darning cotton. Make 
the stockings as good 
as new, even better. 










All sizes in black or 
ecru — may be at- 
tached for low or high shoes with- 
outanyseam. 10cents a pair or 12 
pairs for $1.00. At dealers or sam- 
ples direct upon receipt of price. 


RACINE FEET KNITTING CO. 
200: Wheeler Avenue, - Beloit, Wis. 


Sold 
everywhere 








Only convenient and sanitary 
sham holder known For all 
kinds of shams—fits all three 
quarter and full-width beds 
also shorter lengths for single 
beds and children’s cribs 
Over two million in use 
everybody delighted 
At your dealer's, or send 25c 
for one Sham Holder complete, 
or two Sash Rods with proper 

yay fixtures. Write for free catalog 

R. BARRETT CO., Sole Manufacturers 
Dept. 0, 54 State Street, CHICAGO 
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The Spring Books are Just Out 


GOING SOME 


A Romance of Strenuous Affection 


By Rex Beach 


HIS new story is all about a 

house - party on a Western 
ranch—they are a jolly group of 
young people. Trouble arises from 
the fact that the hero has led his 
friends to believe he is an athlete, 
when, as a matter of fact, he never 
did anything more athletic than 
lead the cheering for the others. 
His predicament, and that of a 
fat man who is with him as his 
“‘trainer,”’ form a humorous back- 
ground for a dashing love ro- 
mance. 


Many Humorous Sketches by Mark Fenderson. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25. 


THE 
RAMRODDERS 





e) 









y 
BIG 
cater Holman Day 
Author of ‘‘ King Spruce,’ etc. 


A’ last comes a political novel that tells 

an exciting story. The spirit of youth 
—in love and in affairs—is bound up 
in the life struggle of the “easy” boss— 
the kind who casually looks on at a “ per- 
fectly managed” election. This big 
novel is remarkable also for its 
humor. Not in years has there 
been a character to equal Thelismer 
Thornton in pointed, quaint, incisive 
sayings. He is a Maine type pict- 
ured full length in this novel, and 
his philosophy will be quoted from 
Bangor to San Francisco. ‘‘There 
are some things in politics that 
; have to be done as gentle 
mY and careful as picking a rose- 
petal off a schoolma’am’s 
a shoulder.” 


With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, $1.50. 


Forest 


CAVANAGH jonger 


By Hamlin Garland 
With an Introduction by Gifford Pinchot 


UICK, sincere, admiring has been the public’s welcome to this 

novel of the Western forest ranges. The Chicago Examiner 
says: ‘‘Photographically perfect and atmospherically delightful.” 
The Pittsburg Leader says: A rush of action, a bugle-call of pa- 
triotism, a poignant sincerity of emotion—all make this a remark- 
able romance of Western life.” The Chicago Record-Herald, in a 
news story, says: “His hero is a man of Gifford Pinchot’s own 


” 


mettle. With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


Bianca’s Daughter 


By Justus Miles Forman 


‘THIS is a society story—plus a mystery. Both of these Mr. 

Forman does well, but never before has he done them with 
such distinction. A girl born to wealth who has lived in seclusion 
with her taciturn father comes to New York and meets—a man, 
naturally. But when her father hears the man’s name he is furious 
—strange complications come about and the story rushes on in a 
very original fashion. 


With Frontispiece in Color by George Gibbs. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 

















HARPER’S BAZAR 


TRAINING 


2. 


OUR BOY 





Our readers are invited to send in contributions to this department. Any mother’s, father’s, or guardian's expe- 
rience in the training of a boy may prove interesting to others and may help them to solve some problem. Contri- 


butions accepted will be paid for at our usual ee. 
Address, Editor Boy’s Department, Harper's . 
department cannot be returned. 


The Country Boy in Town 
OTH my husband and I 
ui were fortunate enough to 
be born and brought up 
in the country, and, now 
fy that our home seems des- 
tined to be a city flat, 
ieee! for a time at least, we 
have bee roubled to find out where 
our little son was to obtain a sub- 
stitute for the tasks we did when 
we were children. No walks to clean: 
no wood to be brought in; even our 
groceries delivered! Where was he to 
get the valuable training which comes 
from the faithful performance of homely 
household tasks? 

The problem has settled itself. One 
morning, when I was sweeping the kit- 
chen floor, my five-year-old laddie offered 
to do it for me. I allowed him to try, 
and was surprised to find that he could 
do it well. His experience has included 
an extended ocean voyage, so that, even 
more than the. average small boy, he 
is interested in boats. Accordingly, our 
six-room apartment becomes a boat, and 
a real sailor laddie cleans it for me. 
The brushes he uses are, of course, light 
and easily handled, and he does not work 
too long at a time. ‘The rugs are taken 
up before he begins. Everything has to 
be shipshape for officer’s inspection, | 
assure you. E. G. 

Brookiyn, N. Y. 









Mother's Small Helper 

One of my friends is teaching her chil- 
dren to utilize the darning stitch which 
they have learned at kindergarten to 
mend their own stockings, and my son 
and I are planning to have thimble par- 
ties of our own a little later. The aver- 
age child is helpful, and is especially in- 
clined to be if he feels that this “ help- 
ing mother” gives her time and strength 
for the long walks into the country after 
wild flowers, the visits to the park, the 
stories and games at home, which he so 
enjoys. He will be sure to be a useful 
member of society if he learns to give 
something in return for what ne receives, 
from the very first. Sharing mother’s 
tasks as well as her pleasures makes 
mother and son real chums. 

There are certain unpleasant words 
which a child needs to hear but once be- 
fore adopting them into his own vocabu- 
lary. Two or three of these objection- 
able expressions have already been picked 
up by my little boy, but I have had no 
trouble in getting rid of them. I have 
told him frankly exactly what these 
words meant, and he has seen for him- 
self why he should not use them. This 
has proved much more effectual than 
simply forbidding the expressions. 

New York, N. Y. G. E. 


Teaching the Boy to Say “Thank You” 

Tue art of saying “thank you” is one 
of the most pleasing accomplishments 
that a boy, or in fact that any one, can 
have. Unfortunately, however, the ex- 
pression is fast becoming a lost art, the 
blame for which is attributable to those 
who have charge of the young, who nei- 
ther give the courtesy of the “thank 
you” to the child who has done an er- 
rand, or suggest its usage to the little 
one to whom a favor has been extended. 

I come in contact with large numbers 
of boys, and I have often been shocked 
to notice how conspicuous by its absence 
the simple expression “thank you” is. 
As it would not have been good policy 
on my part to tell these little fellows 
how sadly lacking they were in this im- 
portant courtesy, because their mothers 
would at once have considered it a per- 
sonal criticism of the bringing up of 
their sons, I have, therefore, made it a 
point to ask some little favor of one 
boy after another, never omitting to 
thank him heartily and sincerely for his 
kindness. The example has spoken louder 
than any words of mine could have done, 
and I have been fully reecompensed for 
whatever extra trouble I have had, by 


Franklin Square, New York. Contribut 


They must be short, not over 300 words, and to the point. 
ions unavailable for this 


the quickness to appreciate my simple 
words of gratitude the boys have shown 
on all occasions. I notice, also, that the 
“thank you” is becoming a part of their 
vocabulary among themselves. 

Utica, N. Y. G. E. D. 


The Boy’s Flowers 

We do not approve of keeping “live 
stock” in an apartment, so a really seri- 
ous problem has been to find a substi- 
tute for the responsibility of having a 
loved pet depend upon the child for food 
and care. Now, our little boy’s plants 
provide this training. He has learned 
to take the entire care of them, and never 
has to be reminded that the plants need 
a drink. 

He is learning to tell time, and takes 
the responsibility of knowing when it 
is time to go to kindergarten, and also 
keeps watch for bedtime. Who knows 
but the punctuality this develops may 
be the secret of business success in later 
life? F. C. 

ALBANY. 


A Father's Training 

Has any mother suggested that after a 
boy reaches ten years of age he should be 
thrown as much as is practically possible 
with men? My own son is an example. 
His mother’s training of child and in- 
fant was ideal. As he grew he came grad- 
ually under my influence, with, his moth- 
er’s hearty co-operation. In no way an 
extraordinary boy, perfect in health, beau- 
tifully formed physically, and normally 
bright and intelligent, of good standing at 
school, fond of books, and capable of 
climbing, running, and playing on an 
equality with other children of similar age, 
he offered good material for training. 

At nine years of age I taught him 
to swim, and now, not twelve, he is quite 
capable of taking care of himself in any 
depth of water, and in any reasonable cur- 
rent. At ten he could handle a canoe 
nicely, aid is learning to sail, though not 
yet strong enough to manage a boat. | 
have trained him to the uses and dangers 
of firearms, and in the shooting-field he’s a 
better and far safer pair gun than many 
men who have shot with me, and he can 
be relied upon for at least a bird or two, 
with a light weight shotgun, which he can 
use without exhaustion. He is one of 
several young boys who are made quite as 
welcome as their fathers at shooting par- 
ties, and has been taught to care for his 
own kit and bag, to sleep on the ground, 
build a fire, and boil coffee. With rifle 
or small pistol he can usually hit a twelve- 
inch target at fifty yards. ‘he same con- 
ditions apply to fishing, including care 
and carriage of tackle, baiting, hooking. 
landing, and cleaning of fish. Of course 
the boy cannot ride well, as his legs 
are too short to get a knee grip—but he 
can stay on a horse at trot or canter. 

He has played apprentice to some ex- 
tent, and can handle common household 
tools well enough to make small articles, 
toys, and the like, treat metal, to use a 
wrench properly, and to prepare joints or 
seams for soldering, though I havé not yet 
felt justified in allowing him to handle 
hot or molten metal. He is very 
useful for supplying tools or material 
in the ordinary repairs of the road or 
the boat. 

At such sports as tennis, golf, baseball, 
he is learning to handle his tools, and not 
to be afraid of them or his opponents, 
though I am paying more attention to form 
than to results, as a child cannot play such 
games well in any case. Moreover, and of 
vastly more consequence, the boy is not 
only learning these things, but in learn- 
ing them is learning also that when a 
thing is begun it must be finished, that 
he must take care of himself, his equip- 
ment, and his companions to the extent 
that he should not endanger others at any 
time, unnecessarily, and aid others in 
emergency, and that he must play the 
game until it is finished without com- 
plaint or boast. R. F. 

New Yorx Ciry. 
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SEEN IN THE SHOPS 


HE glow of chanticleer red is over all 
T te shop counters, and the novelty 

of the moment is the bird shape or 
caricature. Men’s scarf-pins, parasol and 
cane heads, are in French gilt in rooster 
or pheasant shape; remarkable headgear 
is appearing with bunches of cock’s feath- 
ers stuck upward and backward to an 
enormous height. Chanticleer reds in 
eoliennes and lansdowns are the newest 
things for evening dress, and capes and 
head-dresses with feather trimming are 
on exhibition by a leading importer. 

Aside from this sudden turn of things 
fashionable, the cow! cloak is what one 
merchant is showing as “ the latest.” It 
costs thirty-five dollars when made up in 
light-weight cloth, and faced with figured 
foulard. The cowl is lined with this and 
the sleeve slits faced with it. Also there 
is a smart outline of black around the 
lapels, which are finished with gilt buttons 
set in a mound of black and gilt soutache. 

The jewelry novelties are the mosaics 
and the Egyptian silver rings and pins. 
The rings, set with slender oval stones in 
oxydized silver sell at from one dollar 
and a half up. A good shop is showing 
mosaic veil-pins three inches long at fifty 
cents each. The Egyptian stones are also 
set in gray celluloid, which, in the form 
of “turban” pins and rings, are lovely 
ornaments for gray hair. The pins cost 
fifty cents, the side and back combs, one 
dollar each. 

Here are some of the novelties in sum- 
mer wash goods offered by good shops: 
Russian crash, very firm and soft in beau- 
tiful shades, at seventy-five cents per 
yard, which is ideal for the tailored suit, 
and pure white flax-fibre linen, forty-seven 
inches wide, for thirty-eight cents per 
yard; also, a lovely mercerized cotton 
foulard which perfectly imitates the silk 
and is almost reversible. This is twenty- 
nine inches wide and sells at twenty cents 
per yard. It comes in black, blue, or 
brown and white, in disk and dot ef- 
fects, and is a really distinguished ma- 
terial. Also, there is a marine cloth (cot- 
ton), which will take stamping and em- 
broidery as well as linen, wnich is a full 
yard wide and comes in all the new 
linen tones. This costs but fifteen cents. 

Following Mr. EKdison’s prediction as to 
the future popular use of silk, leading 
shops are offering silk wash-cloths, about 
eleven inches square, at twenty-five cents 
each, and friction towels, large as an 
ample Turkish article, for fifty cents. 
These are said to generate electricity and 
to be highly beneficial to the skin. 

In addition to the cotton and grass rugs 
which cost relatively so little, smart shops 
are offering whole bedroom sets, exclu- 
sive of the beds, in matting-covered, bam- 
boo-bound whitewood, also _ individual 
pieces such as writing-desks, sewing-tables, 
Roman chairs, and numerous settle and 
seat forms. All, practically, are made to 
serve two purposes, and have capacious 
pocket or box portions. The sewing-table 
with six pockets costs from nine dollars 
down; the shirtwaist boxes, or seats, from 
three dollars up. 

Apropos of the summer cottage, a shop 
which has a large popular trade is offer- 
ing a twenty-inch sofa pillow case in écru 
crash, with white embroidery, and a dou- 
bled three-inch ruffie at fifty cents; also, 
on a near-by counter unmade shirtwaists, 
in excellent material, embroidered neatly, 
for fifty cents. The same house is also 
showing men’s waistcoat patterns in per- 
forated cloth, with materials for em- 
broidering. 

The fad of the moment is the cretonne 
pin-cushion and _ dressing-table scarf. 
Everything, in fact, about the bedroom is 
made up in matching cretonne with rib- 
bon, of course, and a bit of lace to relieve 
it. A house is offering nine-inch cushions 
so covered for fifty cents, and scarfs for 
seventy-five; also bags and baskets pro- 
portionately, all in matching cretonne. 
These are ideal for the rura! cottage, while 
for the country house of palatial char- 
acter there are new Greek floor or pedestal 
lamps that are miracles of beauty and of 
costliness. They are of art glass, pink, 
tan, or green, cased in pierced brass. The 
pedestals are, perhaps, twelve inches 
square, the columns above seven, and the 
spreading canopy over the top quite twen- 
ty-two inches. When lighted from the 
fioor up the effect is exquisite, as it should 
be from a lamp costing one hundred and 
fifty dollars and upward. 

Art-metal elephants that perfectly imi-, 
tate antique bronze are the favorite bridge 
prizes. The cost fifty cents or more, ac- 
cording to size. 
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correspondence is too large to permit an earlier reply. 
enclose a self-addressed stamped envelope in their letter. 
sender, though not for publication. 


Mrs. A. C.—Had you sent me your ad- 
dress it would have been a pleasure to 
reply to your letter by mail. But 
the question you ask is of importance at 
any time, so perhaps the necessarily late 
reply will make no difference. If you 
will send me your address, I will mail 
to you the name of a firm which pre- 
pares an admirable silver and jewelry 
cleanser; and you will, I know, find it 
very satisfactory. I see you say you have 
tried cleaning silver with ammonia or 
alcohol in the water, and that the results 
were not especially good. I am surprised 
at that, but if you will make hot suds, 
and add a tablespoonful of ammonia to 
the water before you use this cleanser 
which I recommend, you will be entirely 
satisfied with the appearance of your sil- 
ver. Cheesecloth is an excellent material 
to rub the pieces with after washing, 
before the soft chamois cloth is used to 
add the final lustre. Unless the silver is 
repoussé, do not use a brush, since the 
bristles of even a soft brush are apt to 
mar the smooth silver surface. 

i. L. F.—Let me caution you to 
take care of your complexion in these late 
spring and early summer days, and then 
you will find that at the end of the season 
you will not have so much difficulty in 
doing away with tan, freckles, and the 
other marks of a summer spent out-of- 
doors. First, remember the old warning 
about putting cold cream on the face be- 
fore going motoring or sailing, and a lit- 
tle powdering after the cold cream has 
been used is most important. But this 
precaution will not be of real service if 
you permit yourself to wear an old veil. 
Veils soil very quickly, and the dirt from 
them gets into the skin, coarsens it, and 
makes it rough. So if one cannot afford 
fresh veils frequently, the next best thing 
is to dip them in aleohol, which will 
thoroughly cleanse them, and if they are 
of chiffon, a good washing in tepid water, 
with some suds of a pure soap, will put 
them in excellent condition. These chif- 
fon veils should be ironed after they are 
dry with a fairly hot iron, but ironed 
through a piece of paper or a fine cloth. 
Remember also, that freckles will not 
stay long if peroxide of hydrogen is ap- 
plied each time after one has played ten- 
nis, golf, or any other sport that has 
exposed the face to the sun. 

Mrs. R. C. B.—We have a catalogue of 
embroidery designs and also one of dress 
patterns. The one of dress patterns will 
be sent you under separate cover. Should 
you care to order one of the embroidery 
catalogues, it could be sent you at once. 
The price is four cents also. 

I would suggest, if you will allow me, 
that you model your gown upon the right- 
hand one on page 272 of the April Bazar. 
That is a most attractive design, and one 
which will be in vogue for some time. 

Mrs. J. A. M.—A book which is valua- 
able in giving some suggestions about 
social ways is entitled ‘“ Manners and 
Social Usages.” You will perhaps permit 
me to say that I think that the difficulty 
you say you have in social small talk is 
really due to your shyness, and the only 
way that I know for one to overcome shy- 
ness is not to permit herself to think of 
herself when she enters a room where there 
are other people. Some one is likely to 
begin talking with you at once, and if 
you heed very carefully what that person 
is saying, you will find yourself too much 
absorbed in their meaning to consider 
yourself or how you are to make your 
reply. I have great sympathy with any 
one who is shy, but this method of self- 
forgetting is the surest way to overcome 
the trouble. 

Mrs. L. S.—I fear that no one will be 
able to positively assure you of any meth- 
od by which clothes can be packed in a 
trunk in a cellar and be entirely free 
from the odor of mustiness. The best sug- 
gestion which I have to make to you is 
lining the trunk with tar paper and pack- 
ing the clothes in camphor and news- 
paper. Then place the trunk on four 
wooden blocks from three to four inches 
in height, as this will enable the air to cir- 
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culate under the trunk, and will do a great 
deai toward preventing any mustiness 

I hope you will be successful with this 
treatment, and I regret I cannot posi- 
tively assure its not failing you. 

Mrs. R. L. M.—You are very fortunate 
to possess several black chiffon veils, and 
very clever to think of utilizing them for 
a waist. If made over a white lining, you 
would have a combination which is very 
popular and very stylish. I would sug- 
gest that you have a yoke of white lace 
and cuffs as well. In the April number 
of the Bazar you will find a number of 
patterns which, I am sure, will appeal 
to you. , 

Miss E. L. H.—The part of your letter 
relating to the receipt for hard soap has 
been referred to me, and I take pleasure 
in suggesting to you the following re- 
ceipt, which I am sure you will find very 
satisfactory: 

One can potash dissolved in 3 quarts 
water, 514 pounds clean melted grease, 1 
large tablespoonful borax. 

When the potash is dissolved, pour in 
the grease slowly, stirring all the time, 
and stirring after the grease is all in until 
it is well blended and quite thick. Line a 
flat-bottomed box or pen with hardware- 
paper, pour in soap, and when partly 
cold cut in squares suitable for use. 

Mrs. F. C. L.—I quite understand that, 
as a young housekeeper, you wish all the 
appointments of your guest-room to be 
complete. But you would be surprised, 
I think, to find how few people agree on 
what constitutes the essentials for the 
guest-room. Remember, no age-worn 
magazines on the table. A good book or 
two by all means; and, if the current 
magazines are just out, then have them. 
But no guest likes to find an April mag- 
azine on a June morning by her bedside. 
A little sewing-basket, with its fittings, 
thimble, needles, darning-cotton, stocking 
and glove ball, black and white cotton, 
and a glove-mending cotton braid—these 
are treasure-trove to a guest. The 
samples of toilet articles which every 
householder receives should be kept on 
the bath-room shelf, if there be one for 
the guest; or on the wash-stand shelf in 
the room. The little package of powder, 
the small cake of soap, the tube of cold 
cream, will answer perfectly the guest’s 
needs. The “guest towels,” as they are 
called, are one of the happy innovations. 
Their advantages are, first, that their 
smallness (they are twenty inches by ten 
inches) make easy work for the laundress, 
and then they may be made from the 
large towels which are partly worn. The 
hemstitching takes but a little time. An- 
other desirable feature is a foot-wide shelf 
on hinges, fastened to the window-frame. 
This may be up for the guest’s bag to 
rest upon while packing or unpacking it; 
and, when not in use, it is let down, and 
it does not take up much room. These 
are a few suggestions, but by asking your 
young married friends the next time your 
sewing-circle meets at your house, what, 
in their judgment, constitutes the per- 
fectly appointed guest-room, you may add 
valuable items to your list. 

Mrs. H. F.—I am sending you by mail 
the name and address of a school where 
stammering is correeted. Your boy will find 
it a serious task to overcome the difficulty— 
there is no question about that; but with 
the companionship of other boys, good times 
will help to make the work easier, and 
the results will be gratifying quite as 
much to him as to his parents. When 
he is at home, a little care in diverting 
him from his idea when he begins to 
speak (for example, quickly asking him 
a question about some entirely unrelated 
subject to the one he is trying to speak 
about), and then when he has replied to 
your question, you ask him of what he 
was attempting to tell you—this will be 
found almost always a good remedy. Of 
course, infinite patience is the secret of 
the whole matter—patience on his part 
and on yours. But he will find the school 
life agreeable; and when his trouble is 
entirely corrected, you will be glad that 
you made the sacrifice of the separation. 









This is the cream which has become 
the standard of the world. Refined 
women in every country depend upon 
it as the ONE indispensable toilet req 
uisite. They have reasons to believe 
in it. They have used it constantly 
for 20 years. They know that it im- 
proves their personal appearance. 
They use it as a skin cleanser, as a 
complexion beautifier, as a soothing, 
healing emollient, for all skin troubles, 
and for massage. IT DOES NOT 
MAKE HAIR GROW. This is guar 
anteed. It does not dry or irritate the 
skin. It does not turn yellow or rancid 

It is rightly named “ Perfect’’ be 
cause it does PERFECTLY aill that 
any toilet cream can possibly do 

You will find it so delightful to use 
that you will thank us for sending it 
You will become so enthusiastic about 
it that you will tell all your friends 
how good it is. 

Your dealer now has it. Traveler's 
Tubes, 50c, 25c and 10c; Jars, 35c, 50c, 
85c and $1.50. With the sample tube 
we will mail an_ interesting be ook, 

‘Beware the ‘inger of ime, 
which contains valuable leasons. on the 
care of the skin. 


DAGGETT & RAMSDELL, 
D. & R. Building, 
New York. 
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of great interest to 


Every Prospective Mother. 


Something new — only scientific garment of the 
kind ever taveneed Combines solid comfort and 
ease with “fine form” and clegant appearance in 
the home, on the street, and im society.—Always drapes 

in front and back —no bulkiness —no draw-strings 
—no lacing—no ripping or basting —Can be worn the year 
round. 



















Made in several styles, and at prices lower than you can buy the 
maternal and have them made at home. 
Send for our Fine —*“Fine-Form 

—Ie’'s Free to every woman writ- 
ing for it. Tells all about these skirts, their advancages, styles, 
matenal, and cost. Gives oprmons of* physicians, dressmakers, and 
users 10 Days Free Trial. When you get our book, if your 
dealer has not yet been supphed with Fine-Form Maternity Skirts, 
make your selection of material and style, and we will make the 
garment to your order When you get it, wear it ten days, and 
if you don’t find it exactly as send it back and 
we will cheerfully refund every cent paid Other Skirts — 
If not in need of a maternity skirt, remember our famous B & W 
dress and walking skirts will positively please you— same 

— Iustrated book free Which book shall we 


guarantee 
send’? Write to-day to 
\ Beyer & Williams Co., Dept. G Buffalo, N. Y. 
WARNING 


To protect you against disappointment we caution you tliat 

the Fine-t'orm Maternity Skirt is the ovly “Mater- 

nity Skirt” on the market, as it is the only skirt which can 
always be made to drape evenly, front and back—ali substitutes 
offered will rise in frout during development—a fault so repulsive to 
every woman of refined tastes. No pattern can be purchased any- 
where for this garment. Its special features are protected by patents 

















SUMMER. DELIGHTS 


are yi ad DY, thousands of women who are 
worries. They are 
_ users of yey They are recognized 
by faces free from wrinkles—that are never 
shiny or disfigured by exposure 





to the elements, and a sk 
always smooth and velvety. 
It is cooling and ref: 

ing, pure and harmless. 
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HOME DECORATION | 


CONDUCTED BY MARTHA CUTLER 


reat increase of correspondence in this di 
as systematic A concise as possible, writing only on one si 






ment, it is advisable that inquirers make their letters 
of the paper, and ssvarsably accompanying each letter with 


sooner than two months from the time of their receipt. Sub- 


scribers sending self-addressed stamped envelopes will receive prompt replies by mail, however. From the letters re- 
ceived it is frequently impossible to grasp the positions of rooms in relation both to one another and to the points of 
the compass, and it is wholly impossible to give a satisfactary color scheme without a clear understanding of both these 
conditions. The plans need not be well drawn. The roughest plan is worth far more than many pages of description. 


Mrs. Y. B.—Your bungalo seems to me 
to be most attractively arranged. Since 
your dining-room faces toward the north 
and you have the blue Canton china, buff 
will be the best possible color for the 
walls. Your curtains should be of blue 
and brown linen, and the rug also blue 
and brown. Fumed-oak furniture will 
be appropriate, with the woodwork stained 
to match it. Do not have a plate-rail. 
Instead, have one or two shelves over the 
doors for some old blue pitchers, etc., 
and hang a few of the plates on the 
wall. I think that it would be a good 
plan to carry almost the same wall color 
into the living-room, using the brown 
tones in the furnishings without the blue. 
The rug may be brown, and the inner 
curtains brown, with suggestions of green 
or blue in the upholstery and pieces of 
bric-A-brac. The furniture here may be 
either brown or mahogany. Carry the 
same wall color into the hall, and the 
same woodwork, and introduce green into 
the rugs and upholstery. In the bed- 
room opening off this hall have a pale 
gray-green paper, with green and white 
chintz hangings, and a dark green rug. 
The furniture should be either mahogany 
or white enamel, and the rugs dark green. 
In the other bedroom have a light gray 
paper with a lavender figure in it, and 
lavender crépe curtains. Have either 
lavender enamelled furniture or gray 
enamelled furniture and a dark gray rug. 

D. F. W.—I made out a color scheme for 
you in samples. The light fawn paper 
will be lovely, I think, in the living-room, 
with dull red and darker fawn furnish- 
ings. You should have éeru net cur- 
tains next the glass and fawn raw silk 
curtains next the room, the curtains sev- 
eral shades darker than the wall. The 
rug may be fawn and old-rose, with 
touches of dark dull red. Cover some of 
the pieces of furniture with the fawn 
velours, and some with the red. In the 
hall adjoining have a darker fawn paper, 
with a dull red rug, dull red raw-silk 
inner curtains, and the inevitable écru 
net next the glass. The dining-room 
must be a little dark, judging from its 
situation; consequently, I am suggesting 
a paper with a touch of yellow in it; 
with it you may use old-blue linen or 
raw silk inner curtains and a brown and 
blue rug. You can carry out the color 
scheme by having a. few old-blue plates 
hung on the wall and pieces of dull brass 
placed here and there. In the room at 
the head of the stairs, to be used as a 
den or workroom, have a light gray-green 
paper, with écru net curtains, and a 
dark green rug. In the bedroom down- 
stairs have a light gray paper and chintz 
curtains with a pink figure; the rugs may 
be a darker gray than the paper. In 
the bedroom up-stairs have a pale blue 
paper, with blue and green furnishings. 

E. 8S. D.—I am delighted to help you in 
making out a color scheme for your 
rooms. It is indeed difficult to make 
colors always harmonize. have tried to 
make the color scheme rather cool in 
effect, since the house is in a warm part 
of the country. In the dining-room, a 
cool gray-green paper will be attractive, 
with inner curtains of blue and green on 
an écru ground. The rug may be either 
a dark greenish blue or a mixture of green 
and blue. It would be advisable to have 
the woodwork painted ivory white in this 
room, with mahogany furniture if pos- 
sible. We will try to make the living- 
room adjoining this room harmonize with 
it by carrying some of the dull greenish 
blues into its furnishings. The color 
scheme may be brown and blue; the walls 
may be a cool brown, verging on gray, 
and the upholstery may be a darker tone 
of the same color, with some pieces cov- 
ered with. a tapestry combining the blue 
and brown. The curtains may be a green- 
ish blue silk, and the rug blue and brown. 
If you have a brown couch have some 
blue pillows on it, mixed with the brown, 
Perhaps you can have one or two pieces 
of dull blue pottery in the room to carry 
out the scheme. The woodwork may be 








either ivory white or brown. The rooms 
will ‘harmonize better if all are painted 
white—that is, all the rooms opening to- 
gether. You could either furnish the par- 
lor the same as the dining-room, or you 
could have in there a cream paper, with 
a touch of old-rose in the furnishings. In 
the hall either a brown or a yellow paper 
will be appropriate, with Oriental rugs in 
tones of brown, blue, and touches of dull 
red. In one of the bedrooms have a 
dainty green and white paper, with green 
inner curtains, green cotton rugs, and 
white furniture. The dressing-table 
should be draped with green and white 
chintz, and the cushions in the chairs of 
the same material. In the other bed- 
room have light gray paper with mauve 
pink in the chintz hangings, a dark gray 
rug, and gray enamelled furniture. The 
woodwork in these two rooms should be 
white. 

Mrs. L. S. W.—A cool color scheme 
should be most appropriate for your 
house in the South. One made up of 
grays and greens would be very artistic 
and a little unusual. In the hall have a 
foliage paper combining the tones of gray 
and green. The green matting rugs will 
be appropriate to use with it, and some of 
your chairs may be of gray or green 
wicker, with green cushions. In the 
dining-room opening out of the hall have 
a soft self-toned gray paper, a dark green 
rug, inner curtains of linen, with a white 
ground and a foliage design in different 
tones of gray-green. The furniture may 
be stained gray-green also, and the rug 
may be a still darker tone of green. In 
the living-room across the hall, you 
should have green ‘walls, with blue and 
green linen curtains, and a blue and green 
rug. Use wicker furniture here also, and 
have it stained either brown or gray; 
some of the cushions may be covered with 
plain green linen, and some with the blue 
and green linen used for the curtains. In 
the bedroom opening off of this room, 
have either a very pale blue paper, with 
blue and green chintz curtains, a darker 
blue rug, and white wicker furniture with 
green cushions, or a very light gray paper 
(much lighter than the paper in the din- 
ing-room, and either gray and lavender 
chintz curtains, with lavender wicker 
furniture, or grey and pink chintz cur- 
tains with grey wicker furniture, and 
cushions covered with the chintz. 

Two colors seem to me appropriate for 
the exterior of your house. Either white 
with green trimmings or gray with green 
trimmings. The oaks in front of the 
house, covered with Southern moss, and 
the orange grove in the rear should make 
either of these colorings particularly 
appropriate. 

Mrs. D. L. M.—I am extremely sorry 
that your wallpaper samples were lost, 
but I think with what you have told me 
now, and with the samples you have sent, 
1 can give you some suggestions. 

The brown and green samples are for 
the library. One of the silks would, I 
think, be better than your plain brown 
silk, although that is fairly good. It 
seems to have hardly body enough for 
curtains the length that you will require. 
Some portiéres of brown or green cotton 
velvet would be harmonious, and glass 
curtains of figured net. For a table cover, 
I would have a square of gray-green cot- 
ton velvet, with a dull gold gimp around 
the edge, and on it a lamp with a Damas- 
cus brass base and a gray-green silk shade 
harmonizing with this gray-green velvet. 

In the parlor I would carry out a dull 
red or old rose and fawn scheme. For 
the transom over the door I would shirr 
a very thin silk, matching the wall in 
color. At the door there should be one 
of the velvet portiéres. Double doors will 
require two, and a single door one por- 
tiére. You will need two lengths of silk, 
however, at the narrow windows. It 
never looks well to have a curtain simply 
on one side. You will need two strips 
of net also. 

The wallpapers should be run from the 
baseboard to the ceiling, finished with a 


simple moulding, which may either match 
the rest of the woodwork or be painted 
to match the ceiling. The ceiling should 
be tinted a very much lighter tone than 
the wallpaper, or papered with a plain 
paper in that color. 

The dark red draperies should har- 
monize with this color scheme. They 
should also harmonize with the walls in 
the hall, but the portiéres at both doors 
should be the same, and you will not 
want a red toward the living-room. You 
can have two sets, however, red toward the 
parlor and brown toward the living-room. 

INTERIOR DecoraTION.—If you wish to 
be a thorough interior decorator, I, advise 
you to begin by studying architecture. It 
seems discouraging to suggest a study 
which is bound to take so long, but it is 
not necessary for you to study the pro- 
fession as thoroughly as you would if 
you were to be an architect. I have 
learned by experience that when the pro- 
fession of interior decorator is not found- 
ed on a knowledge of architecture, it is 
bound to be unsatisfactory. There is no 
school for interior decoration alone. 

It is a very good plan to have, in ad- 
dition to a training in architecture, a 
training in designing at some art school. 
After that it would be well to look for 
a place as apprentice in the studio of a 
good, practical, artistic interior decora- 
tor. You should be willing to work there 
for a long while without expecting any 
remuneration—simply for the sake of 
experience. 

The outline which I give you sounds 


discouraging. You might try without the 
architecture. If you are fortunate enough 
to find some one who is willing to take you 
without any training at all, you can go 
right into the studio of an interior dec- 
orator and get all your training; but the 
ideal method I have outlined. 

RECREATION.—Your attic room ought to 
make a very attractive recreation room. 
I advise you to leave as many of the 
rough beams as you can and tint them 
a dark oak. The part that you must have 
plastered—for I consider that better than 
shingles—I would have finished with 
rough plaster. I would then have it 
tinted either gray or tan. 

Your idea of using Deutchse kunst 
or Swiss furniture is very interesting, 
but I fear a difficult one to carry out in 
this country. Neither would I carry out 
a strictly Mission scheme. I think that 
it would be better to give it more of the 
appearance of an out-of-door room, since 
it is to be used for recreation. Why not 
have entirely wicker furniture stained 
brown like the woodwork with, of course, 
the exception of the big reading-table and 
bookcases? These you can have made of 
oak stained dark or you can buy a fumed 
oak table, also dark brown, and have the 
bookcases built in. To brighten up the 
room, I would have printed linen or 
eretonne cushions for the wicker chairs 
and curtains. You can carry out either 
a red and brown scheme, green and brown, 
or a yellow and brown. One of the gray 
or brown cottage rugs would be good. 








A WAIST DECORATION 


BY CATHERINE LEE CARTER 


can be made and its beauty and 
durability when finished are its great 
merits in the eyes of all dressmakers and 
needlewomen in general. Of course, hand- 


Te ease with which Irish crochet lace 





A WAIST WITH CROCHETED YOKE 


made medallions, insertion, etc., are ob- 
tainable at the shops, but the prices are 
prohibitive to those who possess slender 
purses, so, if one is a fairly good work- 
woman, by all means let her possess her- 
self of a fine steel hook and some 70 
crochet linen thread and make her own 
lace, always remembering to work tightly 
and ake strong joinings where these are 
necessary. 

The waist shown in the accompanying 
sketch shows how medallions and picot 
insertion may be prettily arranged. 

To make the rose medallion, ch. 8 and 
join in a ring, *, 5 d. c. over ring, s. ¢., 
repeat * five times, then ch. 4, s. c. in 
back of s. ¢. of previous row, repeat 
around. Put 7 d. c. over each loop, with 
s. c. in s. ec. between, ch. 5, s. c. in back of 
s. ¢., 9 d. c. over each loop. Ch. 6, 8. ¢. 
in s. ¢., 11 d. c. over each, s. ¢. in s. ¢. 
Now work around the rose in picot loops, 
ch. 6, catch in fourth from hook for a 
picot, ch. 7, picot, ch. 2, s. ¢. in seventh 
st. of petal. Make another loop as direct- 
ed and catch in fourth st. of next petal, 
repeat around, placing the loops at regular 
intervals and catch last with a s. c. over 
centre of first loop of previous row. Make 
one. loop, catching with s. ¢., then ch. 6, 
s. ¢. over centre of next loop, turn, 9 s. ¢. 
over loop, turn, 9 d. c. in 9 8. ¢., ch. 3, 
catch into s. ¢. that holds loop, work two 


picot loops, then a 9 d. ¢. group, repeat 
around and catch last picot loop into cor- 
ner of first 9 d. c. group. Work around 
in picot loops, putting two on each 9 d. ec. 
group, and in working the next row ch. 6, 
across from the centres of these, and make 
a group as in the previous row. Work a 
row of picot loops to centre of second one 
on first 9 d. ce. group, then turn, ch. 8, 
8. c. over centre of last loop of previous 
row, make 7 picot loops, and fasten last 
over centre of second on d. ¢c. group. 

Second row: Turn, ch. 8, s. c. over loop, 
work 6 loops, ch. 5, d. c. over 8-ch. loop. 
Repeat this row for length of insertion 
desired. 

A narrow edge is applied all around 
where the lace joins the material, and this 
is made on a beading as shown in the 
sample. Ch. length desired, turn, d. c. 
in seventh st. of ch., *, ch. 3, d. ce. in third 
st. of foundation, repeat from *. Turn, 
when end is reached, put * 4 s. ¢. over 
first space, 2 s. c. over next space, ch. 6, 
turn, slip st. in first s. ¢c., turn, 3 s. ¢. 
over loop, picot, 5 s. ¢., 2 s. c. in same 
foundation space, 4 s. c. in next, ch. 6, 
turn, slip st. beside first loop, turn 4 s. ec. 
over loop, ch. 6, turn, slip st. in top 
of first loop, turn, 4 s. ¢., picot, 4 s. ¢., 
1 s. ce. over last half of remaining loop, 
picot, 3 s. c., 4 s. ¢. over next foundation 
space, repeat from *. 

The cuffs and collar are formed from 
medallions, and the former are edged with 
five rows of picot loops finished with the 

















THE LACE IN DETAIL 


triple loop border, making a lace like that 
shown at the foot of the samples, and in 
working the first row for this, skip 4 sts. 
of the foundation ch. 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than two months from the time of their receipt. The Bazar's 


correspondence is too large to permit an earlier reply Prompt answers by mail will be sent to correspondents who 


enclose a self-addressed stamped envelope in their letter. 
sender, though not for publication. 

D. L. K.—A breakfast will be a very 
attractive idea for an announcement 
party. Suppose you have a rose break- 
fast. Since you can serve it on the porch, 
have small tables and decorate them all 
with roses. An appropriate menu for 
your breakfast will be: Fresh straw- 
berries and cream; baked creamed eggs; 
French chops; toast or pop-overs; coffee. 
At each plate have a large paper rose, 
and inside of this have the announcement 
written on one of the petals. If no one 
notices it, let one of your intimate friends 
into the secret and she can notice it first. 
Then the others will quickly follow. 

M. W.—You will, of course, have your 
lawn in such splendid condition for your 
lawn party that it will be the simplest 
thing in the world to dance a german 
there. Hang Chinese lanterns everywhere 
that it is possible to do so—they add so 
much to the decoration; then station two 
musicians—a guitar and mandolin player 
—at one end of the lawn. Bunches of real 
flowers are the prettiest favors. 

An amusing game to play at the party 
is tha. called “ The ‘'ravel Game.” Have 
seattered about in various parts of the 
grounds the different things I suggest: An 
alligator, to represent Florida, or an 
orange; a Leghorn hat, to represent the 
city of that name; a red letter C, for the 
Red Sea; a cake of castile soap, for 
Castile; a bunch of cigars, for Havana; a 
eup and saucer, for China; and so on, 
with as many other things as you are 
able to think of. Furnish every two 
guests, a man and a girl, with a little 
notebook, and send them out in pairs to 
find all the things which have been hidden 
about. As they find them, let them write 
down in the books against the number 
the name of the place they think the 
article they found represents. Of course, 
the pair with. the best score wins, and 
the prize may be a toy automobile or 
airship, presumably to carry them off 
on the next journey. 

If you want to carry the travel idea 
out with the refreshments, have them 
served from a table made to represent a 
counter in a station restaurant. 

A. L. B.—I am very glad to give you 
the correct order for a bridal party to 
enter the room at a home wedding. 

At the hour set for the ceremony, the 
groom and minister, together with the 
best man, should come into the room and 
take their places. A moment later the 
ushers, followed by the bridesmaids, then 
the matron of honor, with the ring-bearer 
directly behind her, should enter, and 
behind the ring-bearer, the bride on her 
father’s left arm, or with the person who 
is to give her away. ‘The groom comes 
forward and takes the bride’s hand, and 
the father steps aside. ‘Ihe ushers and 
the bridal party shoula form half-circles 
around the wedding couple, who should 
stand facing the minister with their backs 
to the guests. At the close of the cere- 
mony they turn and face the room and re- 
ceive the congratulations of their friends. 

The members of the bridal party are 
the first te go out to the dining-room, and 
are immediately followed by all the guests, 
but the fathéf and mother of the bride 
are not served unwl after all the guests. 
This obtains in a small house wedding, 
but not at a large crowded reception, 
where it is difficult to preserve any sort 
of order. 

It is a pleasure to give you any infor- 
mation at any time, and I hope you will 
call upon the Bazar whenever occasion 
arises. 

D. G. B.—I am glad that my sugges- 
tions concerning your wedding have 
helped you. It would be quite appropri- 
ate for your eldest brother to give you 
away, whether he is married or single. 
The ushers should enter the church first, 
two by two, then the two bridesmaids, then 
the maid of-honor, after her the flower girl 
or ring-bearer, and lastly, the bride on the 
left arm of the man who is to give her 
away. The groom and best man meet 
her at the altar. 

Light gray gloves will be appropriate 
for the ushers and groom at an after- 
noon wedding. I think the green hats 


All questions should contain the name and address of the 


will be very pretty for the bridesmaids, 
but if the maid of honor’s dress is to be 
different from those of the bridesmaids, 
her hat should be different also. A white 
hat would undoubtedly be very pretty 
with her gown. I do not know what 
would be becoming to your mother, but 
a delicate gray crépe de Chine gown would 
be very beautiful and should be appropri- 
ate for her. , 

Three o’clock should be the hour for the 
reception, if the ceremony is at half past 
two. You may serve sandwiches, chicken 
or lobster salad, olives, almonds, ice- 
cream, cake, candy, coffee, and punch. 

Mrs. D. B. S.—If the wedding recep- 
tion takes place in the afternoon, you 
should wear your hat. If it takes place 
in the evening, you need not wear a hat. 
It is customary to leave the wraps in the 
dressing-room, but I see no reason why 
you should not leave them in the carriage, 
if you prefer. It is more considerate to 
send a note of acceptance to a wedding re- 
ception given at the house. It is not neces- 
sary when it is given in a larger place. 

Musica, Eveninea.—Your plans for 
your musical evening are extremely in- 
teresting, and will, I am sure, be very 
satisfactory when developed. I fear that 
you have more than you can carry out, 
but that is a good fauit. 

I suggest that, instead of the pen-and- 
ink illustrations, or water-color illustra- 
tions, you have pencil sketches, and that 
you select the titles of old songs rather 
than of the popular airs of to-day, if you 
wish people to guess them afterward, 
which I think would be interesting; that 
is, after the illustrations are made, they 
could be hung on a wall, and there could 
be a guessing contest as to what they 
represent. 

Your third contest, for which you are 
to have illustrations of the different music- 
al terms, will be very amusing. A ball 
of cord will illustrate chord; a folded note 
on a piece of note-paper will illustrate 
note; an Alpine cane or staff will illus- 
trate staff; a toy fish will illustrate bass; 
an old key, musical key; ete. 

In the contest of forming words from 
the one word “ baritone,” you can make 
as many combinations as you will, using 
the same letters as many times as you 
wish. I like the idea of pinning the 
pictures of well-known singers on the 
backs of your guests; that will break up 
the opening feeling of stiffness when the 
guests arrive. The pictures should be 
pinned on in the dressing-room. They are 
to find out whom they represent from the 
conversation of the others. Have a large 
toy drum in the centre of your refresh- 
ment-table, to hold the small toy instru- 
ments which are to serve as favors. Small 
Tibbons fastened to these favors should 
run from the top of the drum to the edge 
of the table. 

Have cards upon which are parts of 
well-known strains of music. On the gen- 
tlemen’s cards, which they are to draw 
when the selection of partners for sup- 
per is made, have the first part of the 
strain. On the ladies’ cards have 
the remaining part of the strain. 
It may be a little difficult for the 
men to find their partners in this way, 
but it will be interesting and amusing. Of 
course, the names of the airs should not 
be on the card. Some of them may need 
assistance in humming over the air, to 
eatch what it is. 

Your invitations might also have bars 
of music across the top. I like the-ideas 
that you have suggested for your refresh- 
ments very much, and would add: brown- 
bread sandwiches, filled with cream cheese 
and English wainuts, chopped fine; pear 
and grape salad with mayonnaise dress- 
ing; strawberry tarts; and coffee, or fruit 
punch. Since you have not dishes enough 
to serve all at once, why not allow a 
small group to go out into the dining- 
room at a time, making it possible to 
have some of the dishes washed between? 
If there are to be forty present, you could 
arrange to have a group of ten in the 
dining-room at atime. Do not try to seat 
them, but allow them to stand, helping and 
being helped, informally. 
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The Approval of Experience 


The cards reproduced below represent only some 
‘of the advertisers—you know them all well—who 
have been advertising extensively in the Surface Cars 
of New York City for more than twelve months past, 
day in and day out. A good many of them have 
been in the New York City Surface Cars for a number 
of years; a good many will be there for years to come. 
A very large percentage of these firms are advertising 
exclusively in the Surface Cars of New York City— 
so far as car advertising in and around New York 
City is concerned. 

Ask any one of them about Surface Car Ad- 
vertising in New York City. They will tell you. 
Surely they know best. 


ENR AVID O} THT BART 
OF AMERICAN WORN 
© SOLD EVERYWHERE 
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Try the taffy made with Karo 
Fane for pulling -a great foundation candy 














It's a Fownes. 
That's all you 
need to know about 
a glove. 
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We have the exclusive control and sale of all ad- 
vertising space in the New York City Surface Cars 
and Fifth Avenue Auto Busses. No patent medi- 
cines or objectionable announcements. Study the 
cards—we have a standard. 


New York City 
Car Advertising 
Company 


225 Fifth Avenue 
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MAX 


(Continued from page 375) 

“Where will I take you?” 

“To some place of gayety—where no 
one thinks.” 

“Very well! We'll go over and have 
supper at the ‘ Rat Mort.’” 

Guiding the boy across the crowded 
roadway, he passed through the narrow 
door and up the short steep stairs that 
open so abruptly into the long, low 
supper-room of the “ Rat Mort.” 

Max felt the abruptness of this entry, 
as so many climbers of the ladder-like 
stairs have felt it before him; and a 
dazed sensation seized upon him as the 
wild Tzigane music of the stringed or- 
chestra beat suddenly upon his ears and 
the intense white light struck upon his 
sight. 

He felt it as others have felt it—the 
curious excitement, the curious conscious- 
ness of an emotional atmosphere, as he 


folloved Blake down the _ dazzlingly 
bright; room. It was in the air—this 
sense of emotion—as it had been at the 


Bal Tabarin, but infinitely concentrated. 
As they seated themselves, the barbaric 
musie ceased; the orchestra broke forth 
afresh with a light Parisian waltz, and 
down between the lines of tables came a 
negro and a negress—waltzing with all 
the pliant suppleness of their race; and 
close behind them a second couple—a 
Spaniard, restless and lithe, small of 
stature and pallid of face, and a young 
Spanish girl of splendid physique. 

Max sat silent, attentive to this dance, 
while Blake ordered supper. 

Blake turned and looked at him. 

“Well! Is it amusing?” 

“It is—and it is not. Those black 
creatures are extraordinary. They are re- 
pulsive—like figures in a nightmare.” 

Max glanced up and laughed. “ There 
is a pretty woman over there!” He nod- 
ned toward a table in the middle of the 
room, 

Blake, looking, saw a slim woman in 
white, whose large black hat threw a be- 
coming shadow on auburn hair and red- 
brown eyes. 

Trained in the consciousness of re- 
gard, the woman they discussed looked 
across at them. 

They half forgot her in the hour that 
followed, though Max noted that the 
woman who wanders from party to party 
at the “Rat Mort” distributing roses, 
paused twice by her table and spoke to 
her, each time departing without un- 
burdening herself of her wares; also he 
noted that the pallid little Spaniard, who 
had been scattering his attentions among 
the ladies unprovided with companions, 
came and bowed low before her, and that 
she, contrary to her impression of aloof- 
ness, rose and danced a waltz with him. 

At this episode of the dance Blake’s 
eyes as well as the boy’s were attracted ; 
and, as she glided up and down between 
the tables, cool, unmoved, seemingly in- 
different to the world about her, his in- 
terest reawakened, and he cast a side- 
long glance at Max. 

“ Wait!” he said. “ When you see that 
guarded look in a woman’s eyes, you 
may always know she’s expecting some- 
thing.” 

Even as he spoke, she returned to her 
solitary table, dismissing the Spaniard 
with a silent inclination of the head; and, 
as she seated herself, both obs2rvers saw 
a change pass over her face—saw her 
gaze narrow and turn toward the door— 
saw a faint flush touch her cheeks and 
recede, leaving them paler than before. 

A new party was entering the room—a 
small dark Parisienne, bringing in her 
wake two Englishmen—-the one brown, 
the other fair with the accepted Saxon 
fairness. 

Down the long room the little lady 
came, ushered by obsequious waiters, the 
recipient of many glances, admiring or 
envious; close behind her followed the 


brown-haired Englishman, and, a little 


in the rear, her second cavalier—reserved 
of demeanor, distinguished of carriage, 
obviously upholding the tradition of 
sang-froid that clings to his countrymen. 

Max’s instinct was fully awake now; 
and when, in passing her table, the fair 
man inclined his head to the auburn- 
haired lady, the matter merely fitted with 
his expectation. 

A new dance had vegun; a dancer had 
seized upon the Spanish girt and was 
whirling her down the room to the laugh- 
ter of the company, while her country- 
man looked round the tables in indifferent 
search for a partner. 

His callous, questioning glance skimmed 
over the white figure at the lonely table, 
and the brown eyes of the woman ‘were 
lifted for an instant, revealing a flash of 
their new light. 

In a moment the two were dancing 
again, moving up and down the room, in 
and out between the tables with the old 
ease; but this time the woman’s lips were 
parted and her eyelids drooped in a 
clever simulation of enjoyment. 

Up and down they glided, passing and 
repassing the table where the little dark 
lady supped with her two cavaliers, but 
never once did the woman raise her eyes 
to the Englishman’s or seem aware of the 
cold, close glance that followed her move- 
ments; but once—and at the end—as her 
white skirt swept his feet, she murmured 
something softly in Spanish to her part- 
ner, and allowed one level, effective glance 
to fall on his pallid face. 

That was all; the waltz stopped; she 
disengaged herself gently and walked 
back alone to her table. 

The Englishman, at his table, made pre- 
tence to eat his supper, poured himself 
out a fresh glass of wine, drank it, and 
then, with a cool laugh of excuse, rose 
and walked straight to the solitary table. 

Max, momentarily clairvoyant, felt the 
violent heart-beat, the caught breath, the 
intoxication that told the woman of his 
presence—felt to a nicety the control of 
her expression, the rigidity of her body 
as she slowly raised: her head and met 
his cold blue eyes. 

He bowed, putting some question; she 
rose, smiling faintly; and presently they 
were dancing—gliding down the room, 
past the table of the two watchers, past 
the table of the little Parisienne. 

Both tall above the ordinary, they made 
a well-suited couple, and a certain pleas- 
ure filled the beholder’s mind as they 
moved decorously up and down the long 
aisle formed by the double row. of tables— 
the man entirely indifferent to his sur- 
roundings, dancing in this Parisian sup- 
per-place precisely as he would have 
danced in a London ball-room; the woman 
following his every movement with a pas- 
sivity—a oneness that gave no hint of 
the definite purpose at work within her 
brain. 

The dance over, he led her back to her 
table, drew her chair forward with elab- 
orate politeness, bowed and, with a mur- 
mured word, strolled back to his own 
table. 

So sure had been her triumph, so 
abrupt its collapse, that Max—smoking 
his cigarette, sipping his coffee—turned, 
with a little exclamation, to Blake. 

“Have you observed, mon ami? Oh, 
why was that?” 

Blake was carefully lighting a cigar. 

“°Twould be hard to say,” he answered, 
meditatively. “In a matter of emotion, 
an Englishman has a way of getting 
frightened of himself. ‘This particular 
specimen has come over to Paris to play— 
and he doesn’t fancy fire for a toy!” 

“You mean— Oh, but look!” 

This last was called forth by the rising 
from table of the trio—the quiet passing 
from the room of the fair man in the 
train of his friend and the little dark 
lady. 

It seemed so final, so sharp an answer 
to his question, that Max could feel—as 


things personal and close—the sick sink- 
ing of the heart, the accompanying white- 
ness of cheek that must fall upon the 
woman sitting immovable and alone. 

“T am sorry!” he cried. “Oh, but 1 
am sorry!” 

Blake looked thoughtfully at the tip of 
his cigar. 

“ Wait!” 

Even as he said it, the fair man re- 
appeared alone. 

Max was not listening. Excited, lifted 
beyond himself, he was watching the Eng- 
lishman thread a way between the tables 
—watching the woman thrill to his ap- 
proach without lifting an eyelid, moving 
a muscle. Rigid as a statue she sat, until 
he was quite close, then, curiously, as if 
nature demanded some symbol of the 
fires within, her lips opened and she be- 
gan to hum the tune the orchestra was 
playing. 

The last note quivered into silence; 
there was a little ripple of applause; and 
with the same concentrated, hypnotized 
gaze the woman’s eyes turned from space 
and rested upon the face of the man. 

At his distant table, Max rose and laid 
a trembling hand upon Blake’s arm. 

“Ned! May we go?” 

“Oh, why? The night is young!” 

“ Please!” 

“ But why?” 

“I desire it. I am tired.” 

Blake looked more closely, and his ex- 
pression changed. 

“You’re seedy!” he said. 
white as a sheet!” 

Max tried to laugh. “It is the heat— 
nothing more.” 

“Of course it is! ‘the place is like a 
hothouse! You want a breath of air!” 

Again Max tried to laugh, but it was a 
laugh oddly broken. 

“That is it! I want the air.” 

He passed down the long low room, 
blind to the white light, blind to the 
flowers and faces, deaf to the voices and 
laughter and swaying sound of stringed 
instruments. 

“Ned!” he said, looking back to Blake, 
“T need a favor. Will you grant it?” 

“A hundred!” Blake was buttoning 
up his coat. 

“ “Then wish me good-night here. IL 
would go home alone.” 

“ Alone? What nonsense! You don’t 
think I’d desert you when you’re seedy? 
What you want is air. We’ll take a stroll 
along the boulevards.” 

Max shook his head. He seemed curi- 
ously wrapt in his own thoughts; his pale 
face was full of purpose. 

“IT am quite well—now.” 

“Then all the more reason for the 
stroll! Come along!” 

But the boy drew away. 
time! Not to-night.” 

“Why not?” 

“T cannot tell you.” 

Blake looked more closely at the nerv- 
ously set lips, the dark eyebrows drawn 
into a frown. 

“T say, boy, it hasn’t got on your 
nerves—this place? I know what a 
queer little beggar you are.” 

“No, it is not that.” 

“Then what? Another inspiration?” 

“ No.” 

“Very well! I won’t probe. I’m old 
enough to know that the human animal 
is inexplicable. Good night—and good 
luck! I'll see you to-morrow.” 

“ To-morrow, yes!” 

There was relief in the readiness of the 
response. 

“Good night, mon cher! Good night!” 

“Good night! And go to bed when 
you get home; you look white still.” 

“Yes, mon ami!” 

The boy’s voice semed to recede farther 
into its distant, absorbed note; his fingers 
were withdrawn from Blake’s close pres- 
sure with a haste that was unusual; and, 
as he turned away, he crossed the boule- 
vard as though the vision of some spectre 
had lent wings to his feet. 

(To be Continued) 
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SOME GOOD RECEIPTS 


Jellied salad.—To two teaspoonfuls of 
gelatine add enough water to cover it, 
and soak for a half-hour. Put over the 
fire a quart of water, bring to a boil, 
stir in the gelatine and a cupful of sugar, 
and, when both are dissolved, take from 
the fire and add the juice of two lemons. 
Turn into a bowl to cool. When cool 
and beginning to thicken, stir into the 
jelly one and one-half cupfuls of celery 
cut—not chopped—very fine. Beat until 
thoroughly mixed, turn into a wet mould, 
and set aside to form. Turn upon a dish 
lined with crisp lettuce and serve with 
mayonnaise. 

Heated breakfast loaf.—Wipe a loaf of 
Vienna bread off quickly with a wet cloth 
and place immediately in a hot oven. 
Leave until heated through, and send to 
the table. Cut at once with a sharp 
knife. Unless the loaf is a stale one, it 
will be found crisp and crusty on the out- 
side, tender and delicious in the centre. 

Cream strawberry pie—Line a pie- 
plate with a puff paste, and fill with 
strawberries. Strew these thickly with 
sugar. Put a top crust on the pie, first 
rubbing the edge of the lower crust and 
the under edge of the upper crust with 
butter to prevent their sticking. Bake 
to a light brown. When cold, lift the 
cover of the pie and put under this top 
crust a great cupful of whipped cream. 
Replace the crust and sprinkle this with 
powdered sugar. 

Whitebait.—Wash these tiny fish, and 
pat dry between the folds of a towel. Dip 
them in fine cracker dust, rolling them 
over and over until thoroughly coated. 
Fry very crisp in deep fat, drain quickly 
in a hot colander, and send at once to 
the table, in a heated dish. 

Angel drops.—TYear the inside crumb 
of fresh angel-cake into pieces of uniform 
shape, each bit being about the size of 
the end of your thumb. Roll each bit in 
sweetened whipped cream until thickly 
coated, then roll in freshly grated cocoa- 
nut. Serve soon after preparing. 

Tutti-frutti—To make _ tutti-frutti, 
choose such fruits_as you wish—cherries, 
berries, oranges, and tangerines—these last 
cut into small pieces—pineapple, shredded 
into bits with a silver fork; peaches, 
sliced, and, if you wish, white grapes. 
Put in layers in wide-mouthed jars, 
sprinkling each layer with granulated 
sugar, and allowing about five tablespoon- 
fuls of sugar to each quart jar. When 
the jar is filled, pour in slowly white 
brandy or whiskey, allowing it to run 
slowly down through the layers of fruit 
until the jar is full to the brim. Seal and 
set in a cool, dark place for several months 
to “ ripen.” 

Tomato paste.—This is easily made. 
Wash a half-peck of ripe tomatoes, and 
slice them. Add to them an onion, also 
sliced, and a large carrot scraped and cut 
into cubes. Mix well and stir into these 
vegetables an entire plant of celery, cut- 
ting up the stalks, leaves, and root, a 
bunch of parsley, a half-tablespoonful of 
salt, a half-teaspoonful each of black pep- 
pers and whole cloves, a stick of cinna- 
mon, a clove of garlic, and a bay leaf. 
Put into a preserving-kettle and simmer 
over a fire that is not too hot until the 
mixture is reduced to a soft mass. Rub 
through a colander and return to the ket- 
tle, and simmer until a tablespoonful of 
the mixture, poured out on a chilled plate, 
is like a thick jelly. Stir most of the 
time, as the mass will burn easily. Re- 
move from the fire and spread on large 
platters or porcelain-lined pans to cool. 
The mass should be about a half-inch 
thick. Set the dishes of the paste in the 
sun, protecting them carefully from dust. 
If this is not practicable, the paste may 
be dried in an open oven when the fire is 
low. When dry, cut the paste into cubes 
and pack in boxes or in jars. Line the 
receptacles with waxed paper, and put a 
sheet of this between the layers of paste. 

Chocotate soufflé—Break a quarter- 
pound of chocolate into bits, and melt them 
in a vessel set in another of hot water. Cook 
together a heaping tablespoonful of but- 
ter and two heaping tablespoonfuls of 
flour, and add slowly three-quarters of a 
eupful of milk, stirring all the time. When 
the mixture is smooth and thick, take 
from the fire and beat it gradually into 
the yolks of four eggs that have been 
whipped light with two tablespoonfuls of 
powdered sugar. Add the melted chocolate, 
whipping all the time, and fold in lightly 
the whites of the eggs which should be 
beaten until stiff enough to stand alone. 
Turn into a buttered tin, set in a pan 
of boiling water, and bake until “ set,” 
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Friday, May 2 


BREAKFAST 
Grits; eggs; rolls; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Crabs; potato salad; wafers; cocoa. 
DINNER 


Rice purée; boiled cod with sauce holland- 
aise: stewed dandelion greens; parsnip frit- 
ters. Boiled caramel custard; coffee. 


Saturday, May 21 


BREAKFAST 
Fruit; bacon; toast; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Creamed fish; English muffins; honey: tea. 


DINNER 
Tomato soup; shoulder of lamb; string 
beans; rice. Strawberry tarts; coffee. 
Sunday, May 22 
BREAKFAST 
Hominy; kidneys; pop-overs; coffee. 
DINNER 
Onion purée; roast beef; parsnip fritters; 
asparagns. Vanilla ice-cream with straw- 
berry sauce; coffee. 
SUPPER 
Jellied salad; crackers; cheese; cake; tea. 
Monday, May 23 
BREAKFAST 
Oranges; mackerel; cornbread; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Ham; potato salad; crackers; cocoa. 
DINNER 
Spanish stew of beef; Duchess potatoes; 
hominy souffié; cress salad. Bread pudding, 
custard sauce; coffee. 


Tuesday, May 24 


BREAKFAST 
Fruit ; —_— eggs; toast; coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Hash; baked beans; buns; tea. 


DINNER 
Potato soup: lamb pot pie: rice; spinach. 
Lemon pudding; coffee. 
mage May 25 
BREAKFAST 


Berries; Finnan- haddie : muffins ; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 

Sardines; tomato toast; cookies; cocoa. 
DINNER 


Rolled steak; stewed celery; macaroni with 
tomato sauce: asparagus vinaigrette ; crack- 
ers. Strawberries and whipped cream; 
coffee. 
Thursday, May 2% 
BREAKFAST 
Oatmeal; chops: corn muffins; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Baked cheese; crackers; gingerbread; tea. 
DINNER 
Consommé ; beef croquettes: baked potatoes ; 
sliced tomatoes. Lemon jelly; coffee. 
Friday, May 2 
BREAKFAST 


Herring; heated loaf; marmalade; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Nut salad; crackers; cake; cocoa. 
DINNER 


Stuffed bluefish, sauce tartare: French fried 
potatoes; pease; lettuce salad. Strawberry 
short-cake; coffee. 


Saturday, May 2 


BREAKFAST 
Bananas; chipped beef: Sally Lunn; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Fish salad; toast: gingerbroad; tea: 
DINNER 


Bean nurée: beefsteak and fried onions; 
ereamed potatoes. Chocolate blanc-mange ; 
sponge-cake ; coffee. 


Sunday, May 29 


BREAKFAST 

Strawberries: omelet; graham gems; coffee. 
DINNER 

Sago soup: smothered chickens; green-pea 

croquettes : buttered rice. Strawberry 


mousse ; coffee. 
Monday, May 30 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal; broiled ham; cornbread; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Chicken mince; potatoes; cookies; tea. 
DINNER 
Celery purée: Trish stew; creamed carrots; 
corn fritters. Baked custard; coffee. 
Tuesday, May 31 


BREAKFAST 

Apples and bacon; rolls; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 

Prains; baked macaroni; fruit; tea 
DINNER 


Scotch broth: corned beef: baked cabbage: 
stuffed potatoes. Cream strawberry pile: 
coffee. 
gape June 1 

EAKFAST 
Fruit; pan- ‘ish biscuit; coffee. 
NCHEON 
Sliced cornell “pet : waffles ; cocoa. 
DINNER 
Bean purée: stuffed veal; stewed tomatoes; 
mashed potatoes. Fig pudding; coffee. 


ghee seer June 2 


PAKFAST 
Rice ; an roe; rolls; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Baked hash and beans; crackers; cocoa. 
DINNER 


Veal scallop: beets with vinegar sauce; 
creamed macaroni: tomato salad. Straw- 
berry dumplings with hard sauce ; coffee. 


Friday, June 3 


BREAKFAST 
Fruit: eggs; toasted crumpets; coffee. 


LUNCHEON 
Cream toast ; fea 8 bananas; tea. 


Clam chowder: whitebait. fried : Cnommmere ; 
stuffed onions. Batter pudding; coffee 


gpgondee.¥ ad 4 
Fruit ; Iver, biscatt coffee. 
Ham; potatoes: "coffee ring; tea. 
DINNER 
gay? Ry 2 ys eet: ae ger 


Sunday, June 5 
BREAKFAST 
Strawberries; haddock roe; muffins; coffee. 


DINNER 
Cream of celery soup; roast ducks; pea cro- 
quettes; potato puff. Orange sherbet; angel 
rops; coffee. 
SUPPER 
Tobster salad; cheese-crackers; cake; tea. 


Monday, June 6 


BREAKFAST 
Oatmeal; bacon; rolls; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Baked beans; Boston brown bread; cocoa. 


DINNER 
Vegetable soup; minced beef on toast; sliced 
tomatoes; new potatoes with butter sauce. 
Fresh fruits; coffee. 
Tuesday, June 7 
BREAKFAST 
Berries; scrambled eggs; gems; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Duck salad; crackers; cheese; cocoa. 
DINNER 
Boiled leg of mutton with caper sauce; Lima 
beans; cauliflower; lettuce salad. Cherry 
pie; coffee. 


Wednesday, June 8 


BREAKFAST 
Oranges; bacon; toast; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Cold mutton; endive; crackers: cocoa. 
DINNER 


Barley broth: broiled sweetbreads with 
mushroom sauce: salsify fritters: O’Brien 
potatoes. Floating-island: coffee. 


Thursday, June 9 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal; eggs; biscuit; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Mutton-mince; baked potatoes; cookies; tea. 
DINNER 
Pea soup: chicken pot-pie; hominy cro- 
quettes ; stewed corn. Chocolate junket with 
whipped cream; coffee. 


Friday, June 10 
BREAKFAST 
Cherries; fish cakes: corn gems; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Cheese fritters; sliced tomatoes; crackers: 
cocoa. 
DINNER 
Cream of rice soup: boiled salmon: cucum- 
bers; Parisian potatoes; pease. Raspberry 
tapioca with cream; coffee. 


Saturday, June 11 
BREAKFAST 
Hominy; creamed salmon; toast; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Grilled sardines; lettuce; toast; cocoa. 
DINNER 
Macaron! soun: Hamburg steaks: corn frit- 
ters; scalloped tomatoes. Cherry batter pud- 
ding with lemon sauce; coffee. 
Sunday, June 12 
RREAKFAST 
~Raspberries; halibut: Sally Lunn; coffee. 
DINNER 
Mock turtle soup; chicken A la _ reine: 
creamed asparagus; potato croquettes. Pine 
apple tapioca with whipned cream; sponge- 
_ — 


UPP 
Stuffed eggs: ealiee: , wn jam; tea. 
— June 18 


AKFAST 
Fruit ; ni@eepe; tried potatoes; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Fgg salad; cheese toast; strawberries; tea. 
DINNER 


Cream of carrot soup; curried veal: chilled 
bananas; boiled rice; apple pie; coffee. 


sie June 15 


REAKFAST 
Cereal ; tripe ; toast: coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Fricasseed eggs; potatoes; buns; cocoa. 


DINNER 
Clam soup; chicken croquettes; green pease: 
spaghetti. Hot gingerbread with cream 
cheese; coffee. 


Wednesday, June 15 


RREAKFAST 
Oatmeal: boiled eggs; toast: coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Tongue ;: bisenit : watercress: cocoa. 
DINNER 
Giblet soup: mutton stew with dumplings: 
sea-kale : whipped —— Charlotte Russe ; 


Thursday, June 16 


BREAKFAST 
Cereal; creamed cod: muffins; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Beef’s heart: baked potatoes: wafers: cocoa. 
DINNER 


Mutton broth: stewed kidneys: baked toma- 
toes; boiled potatoes. Cherry ple: coffee. 


Friday, June 17 
BREAKFAST 


Fruit ; oon; corn gems; coffee. 
UNCHEON 
Jellied tongue: a cookies: tea. 
DINNER 


Lamb chops. breaded : stuffed onions: squash, 
creamed: tomato salad. Strawberry jelly 
with whipped cream; lady-fingers; coffee. 
Saturday, June 18 
BREAKFAST 
Fruit; pan-fish; scones: coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Deviled eggs ; ponents erackers; tea. 


Tomato broth: baked. ae 

with butter sauce; a pleker au voratie 7 

cumbers. Raspberry eo pudding; silver 
e; 


Sunday June 19 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal; fried eggs; biscuit; coffee. 


DINNER 
Onion soup; veal cutlets; potato balls, 
ed and baked tomatoes. Rasp- 


fried; stu’ 
berry short-cake with cream; coffee 
SUPPER 
Fish salad; biscuit; jam; tea. 








rate soox » HOME REFRIGERATION 


This book tells how to select the home Refrigerator—how to know the poor from the good—how 
to keep down ice bills. _ It also tells how some Refrigerators harbor germs—how to keep a Refrigerator 
sanitary and sweet—lots of things you should know before buying ANY Refrigerator. 

It tells all about the ‘“‘ Monroe,” the refrigerator with inner walls made in one piece from unbreakable 
SOLID PORCELAIN an inch thick and highly glazed, with every corner rounded. No cracks or 
crevices anywhere. The “Monroe” is as easy to keep clean as a china bow! 














Most other refrigerators have cracks and corners which cannot 
be cleaned. Here particles of food collect and breed germs by the 
million. These germs get into your food and make it poison, and 
the ed suffers—from no traceable cause. 

The “ Monroe" can be sterilized and made germlessly clean 
in an instant by simply wiping out with a cloth wrung from hot 
water. It's like “ washing dishes,” for the ‘“ Monroe” is really a 
thick porcelain dish inside. 





Always sold DIRECT 
and at FACTORY PRICES, 
Cash or Monthly Payments. 


The high death rate amen ame ie the summer 
months could be greatly reduced if the Monroe Refriger- 
NOTE CAREFULLY. Phe Soli Porcelain ator was used in every home. 


to manufacture that but few could aff oy it ee pha 4 a eee P 
debletislsBo we sell direct snd give Scout i same Monroe” is installed in the | ma paw and qe, oc- 
50 per cent commission. This puts the Mon ERS ople who CARE—and is found today in a large majority 
reach of the-MANY, at a price they, can afford. yes of nw VERY BEST homes in the United States, The largest and 
best Hospitals use it exclusively. The health of the whole family is 
Sent Anywhere on Trial safeguarded by the use o' a Monroe Refrigerator. 

We will send tht Monroe to any responsible) any- When you have carefully read the book and know all about Home 
where to use until convinced. No obligation: to it Refrigeration, you will know WHY, and will realize how important it 


pepe wish to." ‘The. Monroe eto a. ‘eee is to select carefully. Please write for the book today. 


















* 





Monroe Refrigerator Co., Station H, Cincinnati, Ohio 






















lf you really want to know 
some delightful new summer desserts v 
send for the book. It tells about Charlottes, AS 
Custards and Creams made with 


Kingsford’s Corn Starch 


to blend with sweet and acid fruits and berries. 
Also fruit tarts and berry pies—excellent rules 
for strawberry short-cake and dainty cakes for 
summer evening tea. 


| 
Se | The best cooks in the land have contributed 
) their pet recipes. 


y X 

yy The book is free. Send’your name 

on a post card for Cook Book “Q” 
“What a Cook Ought to Know > BE 

Corn Starch "— | 68 of the best recipe's 


you ever tried. 


T. KINGSFORD & SON 
Oswego, N. Y. 
NATIONAL STARCH CO., Successors 
é 


a> SOS “an 


ALL HAIR ON FACE AND ARMS 
permanently destroyed, 
uaranteed. Mme 
pb ab cific has stood 
the test 38 years. Ab- 
solutely harmless. No 
electricity, poison, pain. 
Protected by law. Ac- 
cept no counterfeit. 
MME. JULIAN, 128 Sth Ave. 
New York (ity 


































rt stem fine 
., If you find i bi remit $2. 
, OF eel sitet oun Sswircn 
tra shades a little more, Inciope 63 
book style 






































Doall your friends and neighbors subscribe for HarPER’s Bazar? Ifnot, 
you can introduce them to a good friend and at the same time benefit 
yourself. 

If you will send us two dollars and a half and 

the names of two new subscribers, we will send 

you a stencilling outfit, which you can keep 

for your own use in decorating your home. 
The stencilling outfit includes six stencils, as illustrated, each 3x6 inches, 
six tubes of paint, two brushes, and thumb-tacks for fastening the sten- 
cil in place while working. You can decorate curtains, walls, table 
covers and portiéres with these stencils with little labor. Try it. 








AUCES, GRAVIES, ETC 


SEIT TIUM Aaa e290 clinton ave. West Hoboken. 8.3 
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FROM Albert Bige- 

ON THE low Paine comes a 
new book, The Shi 

TRAIL OF | Dwellers. It is the 

account of a iter- 

MARK TWAIN ranean voyage touch- 

countries, 


ing many i 
and full of descriptive color, but relying 
most for its excellence upon the many-sided- 
ness of its author’s alert and sensitive mind, 
and upon his unfailing humor. — : 

By way of beginning, Mr. Paine describes 
the influences exerted upon his boyish imag- 
ination by Mark Twain’s Innocents Abroad, 
and how his mind dwelt especially on that 
illustration in the book which showed the 
outward-bound ‘‘ Innocents ” on deck of the 
Quaker City. So when he grew up he made 
this trip, following the route taken by the 
people in Innocents Abroad. 





N a little book called 
The Flowers, Mar- SPRING 
garita Spalding Gerry 
has written . story AND THE 
that is pure and pleas- 
ant with the love of an FLOWERS 











old man and a little 
boy. lt has to do with an offer that was 
made to the horticulturists of Adams 
County at the county fair of “‘a prize of one 
thousand dollars for a white rose with 
Jacqueminot perfume.” The tenderness of 
the story, however, cannot be revealed in a 
sentence. Elizabeth Shippen Green has 
made some remarkable pictures-in color for 
the book. 





OHN STEVENTON 
NOT SEEN has written a very 
unusual book in The 
BY Hermit of Cours , It is 
a story told in letters 
EYES written by a man who 
is sojourning on the 
island of Capri to a young school-teacher 
back home in America. The “hermit’’ in 
the story is a magnificent old recluse, with 
exalted mental and spiritual qualities, 
through whom an element of the occult is 
brought into the narrative, in his impres- 
sive ideas on reincarnation, communication 
between spirits, and other mysteries of an 
unseen world. 














HE ms present- 

ed ag o’ the LYRICS 
Grass, by Ada Foster 
povar L may be — OF 
acterized as especially 
lyrical. A large num- NATURE 
ber of them are reflexes 
of Nature, spontaneous in their embodiment 
—as if gypsy tunes wandered afield, picking 
up the fit and necessary words to express 
those aspects of the visible world in field 
and wood and sea and sky which are most 
responsive to the moods and intimations of 
the human spirit. But there are others 
wholly human in sentiment and meaning— 
reflexes of the mind and soul, of memories, 
of wsthetic and emotional impressions, and 
of speculative questionings. 

















ELEN L. SUM- 

WHERE NER, Ph.D., in a 
book called Equal Suf- 

WOMEN frage in Colorado, pre: 
VOTE sents without bias the 
report of an investiga- 








tion made for the Colle- 
giate Equal Suffrage League of: New York 
State. The accuracy and fulness of its in- 
formation make the volume indispensable. 
It is an impartial report of the effects of 
equal suffrage in Colorado. There is not a 
line of argument in the book; the author 
has simply followed where the facts led. It 
took two years to prepare the report, and 
the methods employed were elaborate and 
thorough. Question blanks were circu- 
lated; newspaper files were studied to de- 
termine what women have done in polities; 
registration books were examined; state, 


.county, and city reports were explored to 


find out the number of women office-holders 
their records, salaries, ete. There is hardly 
a question regarding the working of woman 
suffrage to which this book does not give a 
reliable answer. : 





ERE is the kind of 

outdoor book sel- FOR 
dom inet with. Albert 
Bigelow Paine is the | THOSE WHO 
author, and The Tent- FISH 
Dwellers is as “ delic- 
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Letters cannot be 
correspondence is too large to permit an earlier reply. 
enclose a self-addressed stamped envelope in their letter. 
sender, though not for publication 

Will you kindly suggest to me the best 
book descriptive of “Chinese Gordon”? 
I am to read a paper on this hero, and 
shall be glad to have a good deal of ma- 
terial about him.—M. D. M. 

I regret always that the great quan- 
tity of-mail which comes into the depart- 
ment of our Home Study Club makes it 
impossible to reply immediately to let- 
ters, and each letter has to wait its turn. 
I hope, however, that the book which 1 
have to suggest to you, you will-be able 
to get in time to be of some service. The 
book is General Gordon, by Sir W. Butler, 
in “ English Men of Action’ series. Maga- 
zine articles will be found under the title 
“Gordon” in Poole’s Index and The 
Reader’s Guide to Periodical Literature. 
Another book of vast interest, which gives 
an account of the final English tribute to 
Gordon, is that in the volume With 
Kitchener to Khartoum, by G. Stevens. 

Our club is to make a study of Greece, 
and we would like an outline of work, and 
also a list of books of reference which will 
help us.—D. H. 

Your club will have a delightful time 
in making a study of Greece, and | refer 
you to Our Home Study Club, September, 
1908, for a full outline of the study of 
Greece and the books to read in connec- 
tion with it. In addition, | suggest the 
following books: What Have the Greeks 
Done for Civilization? by J. Mahaffy; 
The Greek View of Life, by Lowes Dick- 
inson; Greek Lands and Letters, by F. G. 
and A. C. E. Allinson; The Greek Poets, 
by J. A. Symonds. I suggest that your 
club read some of Gilbert Murray’s trans- 
lations of the Greek dramas, and give 
short sketches of those which they do not 
read. I shall be very glad to assist you 
in making a selection, if this plan appeals 
to you. 

Will you kindly give me some informa- 
tion as to where I may find material to 
help me in preparing a paper on “ Women 
as Queens”? I want also to read up on 
Queen Elizabeth.—H. J. McG. 

I cannot gather from your letter wheth- 
er you are to take the subject of “ Queen 
Elizabeth” for your paper or whether 
yours is to be the more general subject of 
“Women as Queens.” If you are taking 
the latter, 1 suppose vou will touch upon 
Catherine of Russia, Marie Aritoinette, 
Mary Queens of Scots, and, if you come 
down to modern times, Queen Victoria. 
Your best way to get general information 
about the queens would be to read en- 
cyclopedia articles upon them, and for a 
study of Queen Victoria there is nothing 
better than her own Leaves From a Jour- 
nal, and also A. C. Benson’s volumes pub- 
lished last year, Queen Victoria. Also read 
Lives of the Queens of England, by A. 
Strickland. If you wish to refer to a 
magazine article which would probably 
be helpful to you, let me suggest. that 
you consult the Westminster « Review, 
August, 1909, for an article on ‘“ Women 
as Rulers.” 

You have not told me what are your 
library facilities. If 1 am referring you 
to books and articles to which you have 
no access | am sure you will have an 
opportunity of consulting an _ encyclo- 
pedia and that will give you some in- 
formation, certainly. 

It is a pleasure always to assist the 
readers of the Bazar, and 1 hope you will 
call upon the Home Study Club again. 

I shall be very grateful if you will tell 
me from what sources I may get informa- 
tion to prepare a paper on “ Some Char- 
acteristics of English Comedy of the 
Eighteenth Century.”—J. Q. A. 

You have a most charming subject, and 
I quite envy you the pleasure you will 
have and give with your paper. I refer 
you to the article in the new International 
Encyclopedia, on “Drama,” also, to 





ious” as rare old wine. 
Not in seasons has a book appeared that 
contains so much of good-humor, spice, 
philosophy, and royal good-fellowship. On 
account of its treatment it will be of as much 
interest to the man of woman who has never 
experienced “caniping out,’’ and never éx- 
pects to, as it will to the old-timer at the 
sport. 





Thackeray’s The English Humorists; A 
History of Eighteenth-Century Litera- 
ture, by Edmund Gosse; Lectures on the 
Poets; and The Periodical. Essayists, by 
William Hazlitt. 

There is a wealth-.of--material ‘on. your 


subject, but these books I have referred you’ 


to will give you an ample amount. 


HOME STUDY CLUB 


CONDUCTED BY E. B. CUTTING 


. the English Guilds. , 






1 sooner than two months from the time of their receipt. The Bazar’s 
Prompt answers by mail will be sent to corres 
All questions should contain the name and address of the 


nts who 


Will you kindly assist me to decide 
whether our club would better begin with 
a study of Assyria, Babylonia, and Persia, 
or learn something of India first? If we 
begin with India, will you suggest a short 
outline which we may use at once?— 
8S. J. MeG. 

My suggestion would be that you make 
a study of India first, and then later 
study Assyria, and Babylonia, and Persia. 
1 think you will find yourself more in 
the spirit for work upon the last coun- 
tries after you have lost yourself in the 
charm and mystery of India. For the 
military side and account of India let 
me suggest Lord Roberts’s Forty Years in 
India. For an understanding of Bud- 
dhism I refer you to The Soul of a Peo- 
ple, by Fielding Hall. A novel which 
gives one of the Indian problems in as 
interesting a way as I know is The 
Broken Road, by A. E. W. Mason. Other 
books are: British Rule in India, by R. 
W. Frazer; Vedic India, by Z. A. Rago- 
zin; Enchanted India, by Prince B. Kara- 
georgevitch. 1 would suggest that you 
treat the subject in this way: India geo- 
graphically considered; the English in 
India; religions of India (see the new 
International Encyclopedia, Dodd, Mead, 
& Co.) ; constitutional! possibilities in In- 
dia (see the Nineteenth Century Maga- 
zine, March, 1910).. The Home Study 
Club is very glad to assist any of its 
readers and the only remuneration is their 
good-will. 

Iam to have a paper on “ Noted Ameri- 
can Girls as English Wives.” Will you 
be good enough to direct me to some 
sources of information about them, and 
also tell me the names of two or three 
distinguished “girls” among the num- 
ber?—D. E. L. 

Let me suggest that the women you 
take as being “ Noted American Girls as 
English Wives” be Lady Randolph 
Churchill, now Mrs. Cornwallis West, 
who was Fanny Jerome; the Duchess of 
Marlborough, Consuelo Vanderbilt; John 
Oliver Hobbs, Mrs. Pearl Craigie; and 
Lady Curzon, who was Miss Mary Leiter. 

For the most charming information 
about all these women | refer you to Mrs. 
Cornwallis West’s Reminiscences, which 
were published last year. You may be 
interested to read a series of articles 
which appeared in the North American 
Review from January to March, 1909, by 
the Duchess of Marlborough. Mrs. Crai- 
gie and Lady Curzon are both interest- 
ingly described in Mrs. West’s Reminis- 
cences, but it is quite possible you would 
get further information by consulting 
magazine articles in Poole’s Index, and 
The Reader’s Guide to Periodical Lit- 
terature. 

I hope these suggestions will help you 
and that I may have the pleasure of hear- 
ing from you again. 

Our club has decided to extend the time 
of our study of England, and will you 
kindly give me some suggestions for sub- 
jects which would cover twenty meetings? 
I am sending you a program so that 
you may see what we have already done. 
—L. K. 

Your club has been very wise to ex- 
tend the time for the study of England, 
and you will not, 1 am sure, regret the 
decision. I make this suggestion for your 
work, and think that to give you as com- 
prehensive an outline as possible on these 
subjects you should take at least two 
meetings, and possibly longer, for each. So 
you see there will be an abundance for 
your twenty meetings. The subjects are: 
Lives of the Queens; Literary England 
in the Eighteenth Century; Sir Walter 
Seot€ and the Historical Novel; The Lake 
Poets—Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey, 
Grey; The Place of Keats and Shelley in 
English Verse; The Story of the English 
Women Novelists in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury—the Brontés, Jane Austen, George 
Eliot, Charlotte Yonge, Mrs. Humphry 
Ward; The Cathedrals of England; The 
Universities of Englana; The Story of 

If you would iike books of reference, 1 
shall be glad to suggest them. 
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NE of the most in- 
teresting personal- 
ities in private or semi- 
ublic life is Marion 
arland, whose name, 
especially with women, 
: ; a been os household 
authority for years. It must not besupposed, 
eeomer: that Marion Harland’s Auobiog. 
raphy, just out this month, is a work relat- 
ing to cookery alone, or to economics of the 
household. On the contrary, it is full of 
reminiscence, much of which is of keen 
literary interest; and it is very full indeed 
of humorous anecdote and sympathy with 
human affairs. 

There are chapters containing charac- 
teristic housewifely experiences of this ge- 
nius of the cuisine; stories of certain famous 
recipes and formule, amusing humors of 
negro cooks and of Southern home-life in the 
’40’s and ’50’s. But from the point of view 
of reminiscence, the most delightful chap- 
ters are those which give familiar glimpses 
of literary folk—James Redpath, Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich, Bayard Taylor, Anna Cora 
Mowatt Ritchie (the latter a much-discussed 
personality in her day), and various others. 


A GREAT 
WOMAN'S 
STORY 














AST summer Sam- 
uel Gompers, Pres- MR. 
ident of the American : 
Federation of Labor, | GOMPERS'S 
was commissioned b . 
his organization to aa JOURNEY 
chveadee special repre- 
sentative to the British Trades Union Con- 
, the International Congress of Trades 
Salona etc., and look into economic condi- 
tions in Europe. He travelled through 
England, Holland, Belgium, Germany, 
Switzerland, and Italy, and his observa- 
tions, based on the journey, have just been 
published in a book called Labor in Europe 
and America. 

These observations, touching upon con- 
ditions in regard to labor, wages, class feel- 
ing, social standing, free speech in the va- 
rious countries, etc., are more than readable. 


ALPH PULIT- 
ZER’S new book, 
called New York Soci- 
OF ety on sevets, is a fine 
example—and the onl 
SOCIETY one so far published— 
_ of the genuine descrip- 
tion of society as it is. Scandal and un- 
truth are left out entirely. Mr. Pulitzer 
writes of New York society from an entirely 
new view-point.. From the inside he relates, 
in an informal, good-naturedly satirical vein, 
the follies, the absurdities, the contradic- 
tions of extremely fashionable life in New 
York. The story is told in three phases— 
the Dinner, the Opera, the Dance. The 
book has some fine Howard Chandler 
Christy illustrations. 
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BOOK .to which 

several noted au- THE 
thors have contributed 
has for its striking FUTURE 
title, In After Days. 
The writers are W. D. LIFE 











Howells, Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson, John Bigelow, Eliza- 
beth Stuart Phelps, Julia Ward Howe, H. 
M. Alden, William Hanna Thomson, M.D., 
Henry James, Guglielmo Ferrero. An un- 
usual series of papers on the subject of life 
after death by a group of representative men 
and women. Each has written his or her 
own personal private convictions—doubts— 





hopes—wonderings—about the life that 
may or may not follow this. 

OF the subject of his 
BIG hm volume, Roman 
w in Medieval Eu- 
LITTLE _ — to 
“Harper’s Library of 

BOOKS Living Thought,” 











Oxford University, declares that “there is 
no more puzzling problem in the whole of 
history than the persistence of this law after 
the downfall of the Roman state.’”’ Two 
other books are added this month to the 
series: Diamonds, by Sir William Crookes, 
and Crete, the Forerunner of Greece, by C. H. 
Hawes and Harriet Boyd Hawes. 





ba the splendid octavo 
volume A Hunter’s PICTURES 
Camp-Fires, one of the 
hesipaiainarhaniee! OF 
the season, the er THE WILD 
has a moving picture 
of life in the regions 
visited by the author, Edward J. House. 
The territory covered is most comprehen- 
sive, and Mr. House enumerates among the 
pomyy Beng the moose, : one 
eros, t, e izzly, 
mountain-goat, caribou, etc. Mr. f 
careful to say that the sportsman-like pur- 
suit: of big game requi plogi 
for the law of the wi 
discriminate slaughter. 












































Crihutes to 
Mark Cmain 











PRESIDENT TAFT: 

‘‘Mark Twain gave pleasure—real in- 
tellectual enjoyment—to millions, and 
his works will continue to give such pleas- 
ure to millions yet to come. He never 
wrote a line that a father could not read 
toa daughter. His humor was American, 
but he was nearly as much appreciated by 
Englishmen and people of other countries 
as by hisowncountrymen. He has made 
an enduring part of American literature.”’ 
THEODORE RoosEVELT: 

“It is with sincere grief that I learned 
of the death of this great American au- 
thor. His position, like that of Joel Chand- 
ler Harris, was unique, not only in Amer- 
ican letters, but in the literature of the 
world. 

“He was not only a great humorist, but 
a great philosopher, and his writings form 
one of the assets in 
America’s contribu- 
tions to the world 
ofachievement, of 
which we havea 
right as a na- 
tion to begen- 
uinely 
proud.” 


President 
Wooprow 
WILSson: 

“* Allthe world 
knows that in 
Mark Twain it has 
lost a delightful hu- 
morist, a man able to 
interpret human life with 
a flavor all his own; but 
only those who had the 
privilege of knowing him 
personally can feel to 
the full the loss of a 
man of high and love- 
ly character, 
a friend 
quick to 
excite 
and give af- 
fection; a cit- 
izen of the 
world who 
loved every 
wholesome adventure of the mind or 
heart; an American who spoke much 
of the spirit of America in speaking 
his native thoughts.” 

Dr. Van DYKE: 

“*Those who know the story of his 
friendships and his family life know 
that he was one who ‘loved much’ and 
faithfully, even unto theend. Those who 
know his work as a whole know that un- 
der the lambent and irrepressible humor 
which was his gift there was a foundation 
of serious thoughts and noble affections 
and desires.” 

Mrs. Juia Warp Howe: 

‘““He was personally highly esteemed 
and much beloved, a man of letters with 
a very genuine gift of humor and of seri- 
ous thought as well.” 

James Wuitcoms RILEy: 

‘“‘The world has lost not only a genius, 
but a man of striking character, of in- 
fluence, and of boundless resources. He 
knew the human heart and he was sincere. 
He knew children, and this knowledge 
made him tender.” 

Bootu TARKINGTON: 

“He seemed to me the greatest prose 
writer we had, and beyond t that a great 
man. His death is a national loss, but 
we have the consolation that he and his 
genius belonged to and were of us.” 
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& BROTHERS 


Franklin Square, New York City 


ase send me for examination, carriage 
a set of MARK TWALIN’sS 
WORKS, Author’s National 
Edition, twenty - five volumes, 
cloth binding. It is understood 
that I may retain the set for five 
days, and at the expiration of 
that time, if Ido not care for 
the books, I will return 
them at your expense. 
If I keep the books, I 
will remit $2.00 a 
month until the 
full price, 
$25.00, has 
been paid. 






















to have his books 
Home, 


this remarkable 


ing, copyrighted 





it had been Mark Twain’s ambition 


and he made a great per- 
sonal sacrifice, which brings about 


first time in the history of publish- 


the price of non-copyrighted bocks. 


in every American 


situation — for the 


books are sold at 








Now for the firs 
a complete set of 


price they have ever 
This is a new edition, 


the old one, which still 
$50.00. 


His Complete 
25 Beautiful 


This complete set of all the gree 


to own them is al 
They 


are new books; 
books, a fountain of youth. 


to this edition. 


breathe his spirit—the spirit of eternal youth; 


t time you may get 


all Mark Swain! s 


writings at just exactly one-half the 


been sold at before. 
just as complete as 
sells, by the way, at 


This new edition is only $25.00. 


Works— 


Volumes 


it humorist’s works 


they 
ways to have new 
never age, because 


humor, kindliness, and truth never grow old. 


Mark Twain himself wrotea preface 
Brander Matthews 
has written the biographical criticism 


. of Mark Twain and his work. 
There are portraits of the author 
from photographs and paintings B 
taken at periods when the different 

i books were in process of writing. T his sees 
edition includes his later collected writ- BROTHERS 

‘ . ° 99 Franklin Sq 
ings, such as “ Eve’s Diary,” etc., etc. New York City 


There are beautiful pictures by such artists as Brown, Frost, NEWELL, 


Bearp, Dretman, SMEDLEY, THULSTRUP, CLINEDINST, Mora, WEL- 
DON, KemsBLe, GitBert, Du Monn, Merriit, Opper. 
The binding is a splendid dark-red vellum cloth, with of, 


title labels stamped in gold. The books are printed on time, i 


white antique wove paper, especially made for this 
edition. 
Each volume is of generous size and bulk, 5x7% 
inches 0 ne Pe 


HARPER & BROTHERS 








Franklin Square, New York City 


return them at your expense. 


Please send me for ex- 
amination, carriage free, a 

set of MARK TWAIN'S 
WORKS, Author's Na- 
tional Edition, twenty-five 


volumes, cloth binding. It is un- 


derstood that I may retain the set for 


days, and at the expiration of that 
f I do not care for the books, I will 
If I keep the 


books, I will remit $2.00 a month until the 
full price, $25.00, has been paid. 


(A friend may care to use the upper coupon) 














Now then- 
Who said Biscuits ? 
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WASHBURN-CROSBY C™ 
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The delicious hot biscuits and beaten bis- 
cuits of the South—the biscuits of the North 
the biscuits of the East and the biscuits of 
the West,in all their varying forms, are vastly 
superior when made from— * 
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WASHBURN-CROSBY CO. At all Grocers 














Washburn-Crosby Co., Largest Millers in the World, General Offices, Minneapolis, Minn. 





